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The Mothers 
Say— 
Billiards is ‘‘First Aid” 
in rearing our boys and 


girls. it keeps them 
bome—safe from allur- 
ing pitfalls. 
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The Physicians 
ay — 
Billiards is ‘‘First Aid’ 
n keeping folks in 
health. It aidsdigestion, 
steadies the nerves and 
relaxes the tired mind. 
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The Ho: 
ay— 

Billiards is ‘‘First Aid” 
in entertaining. It’s al- 
ways ready for the un- 
expected guests, and 
keeps the whole party 
in constant animation. 
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The Husbands 
ay— 

Billiards is ‘‘First Aid” 

in giving our wives de- 


lightful diversion from e 
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“BABY GRAND” 


Brunswick—the American family’s 


official Home Billiard Table. When equipped with 











Advocate 


For Your Home and Every Home 
Craw and Pocket Billiards are grand old games 


of wit and skill that you can easily learn to play 
in an evening or two at home. 


They stimulate everyone’s spirits. There’s no other indoor amuse- 
ment that inspires such sport and repartee. 


After school—after work, there will always be merry times in store 
for young and old if you have a scientific Brunswick in your home. 


Brunswick Home 


Billiard Tables 


$2.50 Monthly—Play-as-You-Pay 


Skilful shots carry true on Brunswick 
Tables—that’s why they are the choice 
of experts. Beautiful oak and mahog- 
any, richly inlaid and masterfully built. 


“Baby Grand,” “Convertibles” 
and “Quick Demountables” 


Some styles can be set up anywhere 
and taken down easily after play. 

Folks all about you are buying these 
tables—no extra room is needed. So why 
should you wait when a small payment 
brings one on 30 days’ trial at our risk? 
We'll include a high-class Playing Outfit 
Free—Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Ex- 
pert Book of 33 gamesand instructions. 


co itis adapted to all 33 rollicking 
carom and pocket games. 


Why These Authorities 


Magnet.”” 
termsand home trial offer. If you don’t 
know the name of the authorized Bruns- 
wick store in your town, send the coupon 
for this interesting color book. 
FREE. Tear out the coupon now so 
you won’t forget and mail today. 
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See our low prices, easy 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 36K, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send FREE, postpaid, your color-book, 
“‘Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
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The chosen instrument 
of the world’s greatest artists 


The instrument which plays the greatest 
music is the instrument you want in your 
home! The Victrola is supreme. Its suprem- 
acy is founded on a basis of great things ac- 
tually accomplished. It is in millions of 
homes the world over because it takes into 
these homes all that is best in every branch 
of music and entertainment. 

The artists who make records exclusively 
for the Victor are the greatest artists in the 
world. The Victrola tone is the true and faith- 
ful tone of the singer’s voice and the master’s 
instrument. It is for this reason that the 
Victrola is the chosen instrument of practi- 
cally every artist famous in the world of opera, 
instrumental music, sacred music, band music, 
dance music, vaudeville and entertainment. 

Go today to a Victor dealer’s and listen to this instru- 


ment for yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba or Elman or 
Harry Lauder or Sousa’s Band on the Victrola. 


Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor 
Records can be safely and satisfactorily 
played | only with Victor Needles or 
ungs-tone Stylus on Victors or 
Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be 
safely played on hi with je 
or other reproducing points. 





To insure Victor quality, always look 

for the famous trademark, “His Mas- 

ter’s Voice.” It is on every Victrola 

and every Victor Record. It is the iden- 

tifying label on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records. 


Victrola XVI, $200 : 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
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Do You Want 
Beautiful Hair and Skin? 


“You Can Have Them Surely and Quickly,” 
says Valeska Suratt, Queen of the Movie 
Screen, “by following the Simple Sugges- 
tions Given Here and which Hundreds of 
Women are Using with Wonderful Success.” 


By VALESKA SURATT 





the foltowing remarkable wrinkle eradicator. The 
main point is that it acts promptly. You will find 
all deep and little wrinkles, the thousands of little 
cross-lines, crows’ feet and the sagging of flesh will 
quickly disappear and that the skin will become 
plump, youthful and vigorous. 

If you will make up your mind to make up this 
cream yourself, which you can do in a few moments 
as follows, you will have a remarkable wrinkle 
eradicator—one that works quickly and surely, and 
it will cost you far less than any prepared cream 
you can buy. Furthermore, you will get the result 

: desired. Dissolve one tablespoonful of glycerine and 
q" you, could actually see a difference of two 7 gee Me oo in, half ° yint of water. Any 
ee RES RP Hee . mene Das air druggist w sell you the eptol for fifty cents. This 
, or three inches in the growth of your hair eveuih, ened every dar, will peednce = sete shan 
in a few weeks and detect a superb improvement in a shert time, making the face plump and youthful 
in its vigor and silky appearance, you would to 8 marked degree. ngage ae 
" > ou have probably never heard of the remarkable 
perhaps wonder whether a miracle had not been promaition of cama Rpg ge Pi ~ gos 
suddenly performed. Changes of this kind are mover. This dissolves away all fatty accumulations 
so infrequent that most women do not believe one Condeve, yy aot else, nary even > pee 
. al . sau . Bae > ard scrubbing an do. <A teaspoonful of eggol in halt 
them possible, yet the fact remains that if, the a cup of hot water makes the cae exquisite shampoo 
proper means are employed, they are more likely — y can ever get. It cleans out all the pores won- 
to occur than not. The proper means, of course,  derfully, and lets the hair “breathe,” thus assisting 
‘ S . 6 ¢ . yery materially in making the hair healthy and vigor- 
are the controlling factor. Many of the ordi ous. I would never use soap on hair. The eggol is 
nary hair tonics which are sold in prepared form very economical, as for twenty-five cents you. can 
and ready to use are usually weak in ingredients. nein, eabugh couel ter over a dozen of these ex- 
> > traordinary head-washes. 
If you would obt. ain a really beautiful head of Many women spend years trying to beautify them- 
hair quickly and with little trouble, just make selves and before they are through, wrinkles come 
up yourself at home in a few minutes, a m1x- to nullify all their previous efforts. The methods 
ture of one ounce of beta-quinol with one-half a ¢mployed at the present day for removing wrinkles 
and beautifying the complexion are meager indeed. 
pint of alcohol and half a pint of water (or use ]¢ comes with much surprise then, to many women 
a full pint of bay rum if you wish instead of the to realize that real beauty is a matter of but a few 
water and alcohol) and apply this liberally. The weeks’ faithful effort, as a resort to the following 
: ny es “eh nhs, ? The heta-auinol c: formulas will fully prove. 1 will give here my recipe 
result will soon be apparent. 1€ beta quinol can for a cream that is astounding in its quick results in 
be obtained at any drug store for fifty cents. clearing the skin of all impurities and blemishes, 
Hair will stop falling, dandruff will disappear SWCD 98 fod spots, freckics and the lke. thls is 
1 the 1 il g itl kable ra vidity. made by mixing two tablespoonfuls of glycerine, one 
and the lair wi row with remarkable I ounce of zintone (which can be procured at any drug 
It is, in fact, a hair-forcer. The hair roots store for fifty cents), and a pint of water. This 
quickly take on new life and vigor, and natu- makes a satiny cream. Used every day liberally, 
ally ie x] then this occurs almost any hair it soon renders the skin as velvety, pure and spot- 
rally enough, when S OCCUrS atmos . = less in tint as the als of a rose. It never fails. 
trouble is bound to cease. This formula makes Steaming the face is never successful against black- 
over a pint of this unequaled hair-grower, and ———. ee A a ne es. =o ~?; pee 
» sible to pinch out a 1e ny blackheads, bu you 
costs much less than a hair tonic, and besides, it may reuiove them all in a few moments, much to 
far more effective. your surprise, by simply sprinkling a little neroxin on 
Superfluous hair on a woman is a_ hideous thing. a wef sponge and rubbing the blackheads with it. 
Many women hesitate to use depilatories because the You will find that the blackheads will entirely vanish. 
ordinary preparations sold for this purpose injure the Get the neroxin for fifty cents at any drug store. It 
skin and leave a spot where applied, simply because never fails. 
the hair is literally burned off. The way to do is to I don't use 
use sulfo solution, which will dissolve away the hair according to my own formula. Being entirely free 
and leave the skin soft, white and smooth. In this from chalkiness and extraordinarily fine and smooth, 
Way no one can ever tell you used anything for re- it gives a tint and velvetness which appears abso- 
moving hair. Sulfo solution can be obtained at any lutely natural. It is called “Valeska Suratt Face 
drug store for one dollar. It never fails to destroy all Powder,” and is sold in drug and department stores 
hair, light and coarse, with the utmost rapidity and for fiffy cents, in white, flesh and brunette tints. 
thoroughness, and it never injures the most sen- Miss Suratt has instructed her secretary to ob- 
itive skin or leaves a mark. tain for you any article mentioned above and neces- 
Not so much the big wrinkles, but the hundreds of sary for making up any of her beauty formulas if for 
little ones, are what rob the Yace of its youthful any reason you have any difficulty or delay in get- 
appearance. No matter how faithfully and vigorously ting them from any drug or department store. In 
you may engage in massaging the face, there will be such case, simply send your name und address with 
ho perceptible result unless the proper article is used. the price to “Secretary to Valeska Suratt.” Suite 
1 know many women of over 45 who have made 410, Thompson Bldg., Chicago, mentioning the articles 
themselves look like young girls by the simple use of you want. 
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he Third Year 


By Ethel and James Dorrance 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT ‘A. GRAEF 


There is something mysterious about the number three. The third 
wave is always the biggest, and the third year of married life—they 
say that upon it depends the future. An absorbing mystery story. 


CHAPTER I. 


HEODORE KNOX was whistling 
as he kicked his way through the 
swinging door that led from the 

dining room into the kitchen of the 
apartment. The motif of his tune was 
jolted and almost lost at the thought 
that Selma would never have permitted 
a maid—the maid they were trying to 
do without—to kick the door. But har- 
mony returned, with energetic trills and 
flourishes, as he set about preparing the 
breakfast. : 

To Selma, the ash-blond beauty 
whom he had urged to finish her doze in 
the rose-and-old-ivory bedroom up the 
hall, his whistling expressed the man. 

“Think of being married to a male 
who is so superior—or so inferior— 
that he can whistle like that while re- 
duced to getting his own breakfast!” 

She glanced at the lax, diaphanous 
gown that hung, as if it, too, felt utterly 
exhausted, over the back of a near-by 
chair. The sight of it had been the im- 


A TWO-PART STORY. 





PART I. 






mediate cause of Theo’s matutinal en- 
ergy. 

“You looked so like a spirit at the 
dance, floating around in that white 
cloud—I’d feel positively sacrilegious 
to'let you cook this morning,” he had 
insisted. 

“Positively the last appearance of my 
wedding tulle—and it’s about time, in 
the third year!” she had consented, her 
eyes also on the dress, her feeling an 
odd admixture of distaste and regret. 

“T wonder,” she thought, as, turning 
impatiently, she pulled the coverlet 
about her ears, “I wonder whether he’s 
just stupidly cheerful—or whether 
there’s something back of it all.” 

The subject of her query communi- 
cated with the janitor’s quarters via the 
speaking tube, and proclaimed his iden- 
tity. Presently he dragged aloft the 
dumb-waiter by hand power, for the in- 
ternal workings of the apartment were 
not all that the Washington Square ad- 
dress suggested ; that was why they had 
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For a moment she paused in the doorway. ‘‘Holy smoke!”’ cried 
Theodore, aroused at last to the domestic catastrophe. 


secured it at the price. From a shelf in 
the wabbly box, he took a bottle of 
milk, a smaller one of cream, and his 
morning newspaper. The triumph of 
the slam that he gave the door was not 
restrained by thought of the nerves of 
the gold-and-pink-and-white creature 
up the hall. 

As he lustily wound the handle of the 
coffee mill, he resumed the whistled 
melody. Once the morning brew was 
percolating on the dining-room table 
and half a dozen slices of bread brown- 
ing in the toaster, he set a yellow dish 
on the oilcloth-covered tubs that served 
as a table in the kitchen and into it 
broke four eggs, which he beat with 
considerable of a clatter. He buttered 


an aluminum skillet, 
set it upon a gas jet, 
and into it poured the 
yellow - and - white 
froth. 

As he awaited the 
first congealing action 
of the heat, his eyes 
fell upon a bank of 
headlines in the Press 
which he had laid on 
the shelf of the stove. 
At once his whole at- 
tention was claimed, 
and any personal re- 
sponsibility over the 
breakfast became as 
naught. Seizing upon 
the paper, he crowded 
to the doubtful light 
of the window that 

opened upon an air 

shaft, then returnéd 
to the center of the 
room, switched on 
the electric light, and 
planted himself un- 
der it. Paragraph 
after paragraph he 
read, down the full 
length of the column. 

Meantime, neither 
the gas nor the electricity had been 
idling at the tasks that he had assigned 
them. The proof thereof was soon 
impressed upon the sensibilities of the 
divinity in the  rose-and-old-ivory 
chamber. With a gasp of exaspera- 
tion, she flung out of bed, inserted her 
pink toes in pinker mules, covered her 
crépe night robe with a kimono, and 
pattered down the hall. 

For a moment she paused in the 
doorway, a vision beyond any legiti- 
mate expectation at that hour—of wil- 
lowy height, sketchable disarray of sil- 
ver-gold hair, and exquisite flesh tints. 
Her glance at the incompetent, so ob- 
viously absorbed in his printed sheet, 
was outraged. She turned off the 
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switch of the toaster and, hurrying to 
the gas stove, jerked the scorched eggs 
from their pyre. 

“Holy smoke!” cried Theodore, 
aroused at last to the domestic catas- 
trophe. 

“If eggs and bread are holy,” she 
smilelessly returned, as she doused the 
smudge in the skillet under the cold- 
water faucet. 

“Humph! It would appear that I be- 
came momentarily oblivious to my hus- 
bandly duties, would it not?” He fo- 
cused upon her the full beam of that 
smile of boyish innocence which had 
helped to win her, but which, of late, 
she had come to doubt. 

One glance was all the response she 
made, but that was dark as lapis lazuli. 

“I’m sorry,” he exclaimed, appreciat- 
ing the glance. “Still, it’s only a mat- 
ter of a third of a dozen eggs wa 

The quivering lips formed to specific 
reproach, 

“The smoke of fresh eggs at sixty 
cents a dozen does seem almost holy!” 

At her tragic tone, Theodore laid 
down the paper—albeit with a regretful 
glance—forced the skillet from her 
hands, and began urging her from the 
room. 

“Back to bed for you, spirit of last 
night,” he cried irrepressibly. “When I 
promise you a healthy, hand-cooked, 
human breakfast de chambre—or how- 
ever you pronounce it—by jinks, you're 
going to get it if it takes ail the eggs in 
the carton!” 

“Back to my bedroom I'll go, yes— 
but to dress for my regular job.” 

As she disappeared, Theodore men- 
tally congratulated himself that she had 
not said more. Selma’s morning tem- 
pers lately had been causing him some 
concern. But then this third-year at- 
tempt of theirs to housekeep, without 
the funds to do it as their increasing 
social life made almost obligatory, must 
be very trying to one of her tempera- 
ment and Southern upbringing. 
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This time, by ignoring the newspaper 
and keeping his mind resolutely upon 
the task in hand, he soon prepared a 
breakfast of which, he assured himself, 
no husband need be ashamed. He was 
seeking a cloth for the tray that he 
hoped to carry up the hall before Selma 
could make good her threat when she 
reappeared, her scornful manner sof- 
tened by a lace negligee and a very be- 
coming cap. 

“That’s not the costume of your job, 
which you promised,” he commented, as 
he led her to the dining table and placed 
a chair for her. 

“TI suppose you want me to look like 
a drudge!” 

He noticed, with inward congratula- 
tion, that the sting of her reply was 
smothered in an anticipatory sniff at the 
fragrant percolator. 

“Nay, I thank God that you con- 
tinue to look as in our wooing—even in 
the third year.” This was accompanied 
by a flourish, as he placed before her 
the crisp buttered toast and the fault- 
less eggs. 

But Selma served him no smile with 
his steaming cup. She seemed to have 
forgotten entirely the miracle of his 
creatorship, as she suspiciously tasted, 
then ate to the last morsel all her share. 

“What was it in the paper that made 
the extravagance of two breakfasts nec- 
essary?” she inquired at last, in her 
characteristic drawl, allowing the dim- 
ple that never failed to interest him to 
start its work. 

“Over two columns on the Consoli- 
dated Transport injunction case,” he re- 
plied, his glance glued to the sheet. 

“You ought to know that by heart. 
You’ve spent practically all your time 
on it since we returned from the 
tropics.” 

“Do 


know 


it by heart—especially 
what I found in this morning’s sheet.” 


Crushing the newspaper downward, 
Theodore showed her his becoming 
smile. ‘Most of which account, Mrs. 
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Knox,” he added, “is taken verbatim 
from the brief written by your very 
own husband.” 

Selma showed in her face her star- 
tled hope. Had their moment arrived at 
last? Was the triumph that he had 
promised so earnestly and in which, un- 
til lately, she had believed with all the 
strength of her early ambition for him 
—was recognition within Theodore’s 
grasp? 

3ut doubt of him, remembrance of 
their many disappointments, showed al- 
most at once. 

“Let me see the paper,” she said, her 
voice restrained. 

Theodore carried it around the board 
and spread it before her, one finger 
pointing to where she was to begin. 

For some minutes she read in si- 
lence, then returned to the headlines. 
Her voice had a cheated sound when 
she spoke. 

“But it says that ex-Justice Preston 
Strong made the masterly argument 
that swept away every supporting point 
of the injunction asked against the Con- 
solidated Transport Corporation!” 

Theodore chuckled. 

“Of course Judge Strong spoke the 
argument in court, but he did me the 
honor to use practically every word of 
the brief I prepared for him. Except 
for a sprinkling of rhetorical bouquets, 
his speech is mine—just as I wrote it 
for him.” 

Selma’s sapphire eyes stared at him 
a second, then dropped to search the 
sheet. 

“Show me one place where it men- 
tions the name of Theodore Knox,” she 
demanded. 

“You never seem to understand the 
limitations of my profession, treasure,” 
explained Theodore. “Of course my 
name isn’t mentioned. My work with 
the firm is in the office ; I do the digging 
and whip the points into form. Either 
Judge Strong or Colonel Cadwell looks 
after the delivery.” 
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“And takes all the credit!” she cried. 

“Oh, we’re back to that old plaint, 
are we?” His face looked older than it 
had a few moments before. “Can't | 
make you see the necessity of a young 
lawyer serving his firm for the firm’s 
credit until his time—his chance in the 
open—arrives ?” 

“You have made me see either that 
you are not performing all the legal 
wonders you have told me about or you 
are most unappreciated. So much so 
that Her gulp, near tears, and 
her glance toward the empty kitchen, 
were language. 

For once she missed the boyish smile, 
as Theodore glanced down at the débris 
of his culinary triumph. 

“You remind me that I should be off 
to my day’s work,” he observed, push- 
ing back from the table and starting for 
the hall. 

CHAPTER II. 

The dining room got the sunlight of 
one extreme angle of the apartment, 
opening through old-fashioned double 
doors into the drawing-room on the 
corner and through a smaller portal 
into the hall. This hall—as is usual in 
metropolitan cliff-dwelling architecture, 
where light is at such a premium—led 
through the center to the entrance, past 
the utility regions on the dark side, past 
a small library—familiarly called “the 
den”—and the - rose-and-old-ivory 
chamber, on the outer. 

Surprised into movement by the thud 
of the front door, Selma had followed 
into the hall when she saw that Theo- 
dore was returning. 

“T must be late this morning. The 
postman has already been around.” 

Stepping into the den, he tossed her 
several letters, glancing at the addresses 
as he did so, holding only the last. 

“And here’s one for Teddy. Now, 
what lovelorn lady do you suppose is 
pursuing me to my home lair? From 
the Engineers’ Club! I wonder if——” 
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He saw the startled look on his wife’s 
face before she bent to cut open the 
several missives in her lap. While she 
was not looking at him, he studied her, 
as if more interested in reading her 
than in the answer to his interrupted 
query. When his momentary silence 
caused her to glance up, however, he 
was busily opening his note. 

“Yes, itis! As a punishment for my 
vain assumption, it proves to be from 
an admirer of yours—that Fred—no, 
Phil—Dunlap, who showed such talent 
at entertaining you on the Caribbean. 
Thus reminded that I am only a by- 
path to you, fair enchantress”’—he 
chuckled as he bowed—“permit me to 
peruse it aloud.” 

“Pray do.” Selma met his persiflage 
with some animation. 

He bent a second curious glance upon 
her before reading the note. 

“Hum-m. 


“My Dear Knox: After making Chicago 
and Boston in the interests of the mines, I’m 
in town for a few weeks before returning to 
the jungles of Honduras. Shipboard ac- 
quaintances are usually of the flotsam order, 
I know, but I can’t help hoping that you and 
Mrs. Knox have not forgotten me. At any 
rate, I hereby redeem my side of the trav- 
elers’ promise to attempt to see you again. 
Should be glad indeed to hear from you at 
the Engineers’ Club any time during the next 
week. With best regards to both, I am, sin- 
cerely yours, Puitie DuNLApP.” 


Theodore looked from the note to his 
wife. Her expression might have been 
read as annoyance, consternation, or 
embarrassment. At any rate, it seemed 
to surprise him. 

“Surely, treasure, you haven't for- 
gotten so soon Phil Dunlap, popular 
hero of the Caribbean, tall of form, 
stunning of raiment, attractively weary 
of manner?” 

“Of course I haven’t forgotten him 
or—or anybody,” said Selma, her ex- 
pression growing heavier as his had 
lightened. “But I hadn’t expected that 
he would——” 
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“Would write to me?” supplied 
Theodore, as she paused. 

“Would return to New York so 
soon.” 

“The sooner, the better for real 
friends.” Theodore laughed cheer- 
fully. “I'll call up the club to-day and 
arrange for that dinner I heard you ask 
him to the last day on the ship. Just 
a quiet home dinner—nothing but what 
we'd have for ourselves.” 

Emphatically she requested him to 
do nothing of the sort. 

“Do nothing?” he protested. “Do 
you mean to say we're to do nothing 
toward making good on our offer to en- 
tertain one of the best-looking, smooth- 
est-spoken, weariest-mannered heroes 
that I ever 3 

“He is so much all that, Teddy Knox, 
that you needn’t get sarcastic about 
him. But just the same I do not intend 


to entertain him. That is’—Selma ges- 
tured toward the dining room almost 
tearfully—‘‘under existing conditions.” 


Her husband contemplated her, then 
the direction of the gesture. After that 
he whistled. 

“T see. You'd die of mortification— 
that sort of thing—to have him see you 
doing your own work. As if that 
would make any difference to a perfect 
gent!” Pausing to make sure that 
Selma would not laugh with him, he 
continued, more seriously: “If I were a 
handsome mining engineer, used to the 
hardships of the profession in all sorts 
of barbarian places, I’m sure I’d enjoy 
nothing better than my share of a steak 
in an apartment like this, broiled and 
served by a refined adult such as es 

“No, you wouldn’t if you were a per- 
fect gent and knew that the refined 
adult was suffering.” Selma forced 
herself to smile up at him. “I suppose 
it’s a Southern trait, Teddy, not to like 
to work before folks, but it’s born in 
me and I can't help it. With most peo- 
ple I could get through with it if I had 
to, but with Mr. Dunlap it’s i 
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“It’s different, I see,” interrupted 
Theodore, adding in time to silence her 
protest: “Of course it would be with 
any stranger—particularly any hand- 
some one.” He took a turn about the 
room; then stopped and faced her. 
‘The whole conversational trend of the 
morning leads to but one conclusion— 
we've got to have a servant.” 

Selma reminded him of their decision 
—that for the present they positively 
could not afford one. 

He was quick with some pointed re- 
minders of his own. They could not 
afford to entertain in “decent” restau- 
rants, nor was he willing to let a queen 
like “the treasure” play hermit. All 
they needed was a temporary lift, for 
the recognition that his firm must give 
him was as surely on its way as the 
next second. 

“One plan of easing the financial 
situation comes to me,” he completed. 

As he spoke, he strode toward a mas- 
sive antique mahogany desk, which 
filled the window end of the den, and 
selected a key from among several in 
one of its small top drawers. He was 
stooping to unlock a lower compart- 
ment when his wife’s hand clutched his 
shoulder and pulled him away. 

“Theodore Knox, I’m actually 
ashamed of you!” she exclaimed, her 
accent-laden words hurtling over each 
other in their haste. “To think that 
you would propose selling the emeralds 
—heirlooms that have been in your 
family for generations!” 

“We might need to use only one or 
two pieces, Selma. I feel morally cer- 
tain that before = 

“Yes, and you’ve felt morally cer- 
tain of the same sort of a change in our 
finances ever since we've been mar- 
ried !” 

“But, Selma, I know - 

“To feel morally certain and to know 
is all the same thing with you,” cried 
Selma. ‘Does it mean nothing to you 
that you’ve given those emeralds to 
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your wife—at least, given them tem- 
porarily? Do you take no pride in get- 
ting along in the world, as a man 
should, instead of going backward by a 
weak alternative like this? If you’d 
ever start, a second piece would follow 
the first, and then a third and a fourth! 
Oh, I’ve always loathed the sort of hus- 
bands who sell things they’ve given 
their wives to cover their own incom- 
petency! Teddy, I—I don’t mean that 
just the way it sounds. I—I 
Now, please x 

*T hope you don’t,” said Theodore, 
who had by this time risen and walked 
to the entrance door, from which he 
looked across at his wife, an odd ex- 
pression on his face. 

“T mean, Ted, that we mustn’t try to 
get higher by sinking lower,” she im- 
plored. 

He was sharp with his assertion that 
he had no intention of sinking. 

“Nobody ever intends it. But there, 
do forgive me for speaking So—so ve- 
hemently, won’t you?” 

He had buttoned his overcoat. Now 
he pulled on his gloves as he said 
coldly : 

“T will forgive you, yes. But you 
must yield to my judgment in this mat- 
ter-of a maid. Our lack of one has 
been the cause of enough trouble this 
morning. I will insert an advertise- 
ment, and to-morrow forenoon you 
must stay in and engage the best that 
comes. In order to make sure you'll do 
it, I shall ask that fascinating soldier 
of fortune to dine with us to-morrow 
night.” 

“But, Ted Re 

“As for the wherewithal for our in- 
creased expenses, I will think that over 
to-day and decide upon the best imme- 
diate course to raise it. Don’t worry, 
but get a maid!” 

Selma had never seen him just like 
this before. 

“IT do worry, and I’ll not consent to 
any such step. But, if you do put in 
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that advertisement,” she faltered, ‘be 
sure to say that there are only two in 
the family and * 

“One man and his 
smiled Theodore. 

“And neither children nor a dog,” she 
added. “And you'd better state that 
we'll pay Let’s see . 

“Selma!” he protested. “Don’t 
bankrupt me beforehand by forcing me 
to rent an entire want column!” As 
he stooped to kiss her good-by he said, 
in a voice more like his own: “I’m 
glad you feel so strongly about that 
Knox jewelry junk. My mother wore 
it and my grandmother before her, and 
of course I like the new oldest son’s 
wife to value it.” 

She stood looking pleased until she 
heard him slam the street door three 
floors below. Then, with no thought of 
her responsibility toward the breakfast 
dishes, she idled into the rose bed- 
room. 

It had been pointed out to Selma 
Knox recently by a subtle sort of gen- 
tleman she knew, who talked to her a 
great deal about herself, that her beau- 
tiful exterior incased the makings of 
a strong-minded woman; but her con- 
centration was shattered by no self- 
apology as she threw open her ward- 
robe doors and considered which of her 
gowns would make the most definite 
impression upon a fastidious, weary- 
mannered young mining engineer, just 
up from ihe tropics. 

“If Ted does ask 
him, and if he ac- 
cepts, and—and if we 
get a maid,” she cal- 
culated. 


nine-tenths,” 


CHAPTER III. 


By the time the 
seventh “lady” had 
finished interviewing 
her next morning, 
Selma Knox felt 
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crushed, despairing. Where were all 
the servitors of books and sewing-cir- 
cle chat? Where, for instance, was the 
feminine to the masculine of George, 
the West Indian hallboy, who had as- 
sured her with humor, yet with admir- 
ing respect, that he understood she was 
not holding a reception? Where, oh, 
where was that servant soul who, in ex- 
change for the dollars she could afford 
to pay, would shoulder the onus of her 
everyday burden and scatter comforts 
in her path? 

The seventh “lady’s” name was An- 
gela Victrola, although the only reason 
one could find for believing it was be- 
cause the seventh lady had said so. 
Selma had not answered her questions 
with as fine a manner as she had those 
of the first, who was a slattern, of the 
second, who couldn’t speak English, or 
of the third, who walked with a limp. 


In spite of herself, Selma leaned forward to the look of his eyes. 
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“Manner” was a trivial thing to strive 
for in the face of the tragedy she felt. 

She glanced at the mahogany grand- 
father’s clock that was the glory of the 
hall. It was noon. If this one, the 
seventh, did not prove a possibility, 
there might not be another. Surely 
there must be virtues not visible to the 
naked eye of an amateur housekeeper 
back of that leathern, middle-aged face 
and those fishy eyes ; beneath the comic- 
section plumes of that shapeless hat, 
whose color could only be described as 
rusty. 

“T know five dollars a week is not 
much.” She heard her own voice, in 
unctuous, urging cadence. “But then 
the work is not heavy. Only two in the 
family, European breakfasts, and the 
washing nothing to speak of.” 

“T never have general-houseworked 
for so little money,” interrupted Angela 
Victrola, with a facial spasm that was 
perhaps intended for a smile. “But 
s’long. as you say I can have Sundays 
and Thursdays off, and you don’t wear 
wash waists in the winter, and you'll try 
to hurry the dinners through, I’m a 
mind to try it.” 

Of a sudden Selma rose. Angela 
Victrola ceased speaking, arose also, 
and leered anxiously up at the queenly 
young being who, while seated, had 
seemed her victim. In truth, something 
vital had moved Selma—a vision of 
slavery worse than hard work ahead 
of her; a conviction that if the seventh 
applicant were her fate, she had better 
escape while yet there was time. 

“T will take your address and let you 
know,” she said. 

“Tt would be no use,” threatened An- 
gela Victrola. “If this ain’t settled 
now, there’s a nice place, though pretty 
far out, that’s & 

“Then you'd better go far enough out 
to take it.” Selma’s self-respect surged 
high as she added, “To be frank, at the 
end of thirty minutes, you don’t suit 
me.” 
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It was dreadful, thought Selma, 
when once more alone, hoping and yet 
fearing that the knocker would sound 
again. She looked at herself in the old 
mahogany-framed mirror between the 
windows. In that lace cap and her 
prettiest negligee, she looked as young 
and far more interesting than she had 
three years before when, in a garden 
nook of her Southern home, Theodore 
had appreciated her beauty in detail and 
had assured her that all his strength 
should shield her from the troubles of 
life. And just because no Indian had 
dashed up before her in Theodore’s 
presence, wearing war paint and bran- 
dishing a stone hatchet, he thought he 
was keeping his word! Theodore 
meant well, and of course she was very 
fond of him, but Her long-drawn 
inhalation expressed much of disillu- 
sionment and disappointment in the 
New York life that, from the ‘perspec- 
tive of her village belleship, had seemed 
like a fairy tale. 

Perhaps the first twelve months in 
one room of an uptown boarding house 
had been the happiest. Then Theo and 
her wedding clothes had been new and 
neither had had to pretend. The sec- 
ond epoch—that of the kitchenette suite 

had held more of effort and trial, for 
her husband had friends and people had 
“noticed” her. There had been the lit- 
tle teas, the bohemian suppers, at 
which they had made a joke of all lacks, 
the increasing number of invitations, of 
needs for new gowns to replace the 
old, for taxis in lieu of a car of one’s 
own, for violets in midwinter and the 
costly furs to which the comparatively 
inexpensive luxury should be pinned— 
all the expenses that go to keep up 
appearances in Gotham. 

Yet in the third year, when Theodore 
should have been doing  better— 
shouldn’t any one’s husband always do 
better in the third year?—Selma had 
no longer been-able to see these needs 
through amused glasses. It had be- 
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come hard to choose her new clothes 
with an eye to economy when nobody 
else she knew economized; it had been 
impossible longer to keep up the illu- 
sion of preference for the cramped 
kitchenette apartment and the maid 
whose absence could always be ex- 
plained airily by the fact that she “came 
in;” it had been, above all, tedious to 
maintain her early enthusiasm over a 
husband who could not prove his ability 
by making money. In metaphor, the 
rose illusion of early wedded days was 
being torn from her eyes. In plain 
terms, the somewhat spoiled Southern 
beauty was disappointed and discour- 
aged. 

The necessity for a change of habitat 
had been accented when Teddy had in- 
herited a goodly share of family ma- 
hogany from the once sumptuous Knox 
estate, which had recently been distrib- 
uted. The heirloom jewelry had also 
been preserved intact for him, as the 
oldest son, 


Feeling quite rich in mahogany and 
hopes, they had dumped the furniture 
into the atmospheric, if elevatorless, 


Washington Square apartment, high 
and with a two-sided view of the park; 
then had taken the hopes, as well as 
their small bank balance, on the tropi- 
cal trip that their increasing number of 
quarrels had assured both they needed. 

3ut something had been left in that 
glittering, humid, palpitating south- 
land, something that had made further 
patience impossible. Perhaps it was 
Teddy’s luck, for nothing had seemed 
to go right since their return; perhaps 
it was her courage; perhaps 

A sharp breath caught her and a 
slight frown puckered her forehead as 
her eyes swerved again to the glass and 
its truthful argument. It was all very 
well being the piquant bride of a bril- 
liantly promising, if impecunious, 
young lawyer from one of the State’s 
oldest families; but when one was no 
longer a bride and was finding it a 
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strain to be piquant, and when the 
young lawyer failed to fulfill his prom- 
ise of brilliancy 

The clicking of their antique knocker 
brought her from a moonlight interim 
at a deck dance on the Gulf of Mexico 
to their front door. She realized that 
it must have tapped timidly before. 
She threw open the door to—the eighth 
applicant ! 

The thrill of a reprieve surged 
through her as she led the way into the 
dining room, followed by the new- 
comer, a shabbily dressed, tall young 
woman,-with a droop to the shoulders 
that was almost a stoop, and a noise- 
less, gliding sort of walk. 

The production of the advertisement 
had answered Selma’s  front-door 
queries, so that she did not hear the 
applicant’s voice until after they were 
both seated. Already she had been 
struck by the youth of the girl’s face 
and the appeal of the dark, large eyes 
that made it positively beautiful. 

With the dignity of despair, Selma 
opened the “interview,” for twice the 
other’s lips had opened, then had quiv- 
ered and closed without words. 

Did the applicant understand general 
housework for two in an apartment ? 

Yes, madam, she did. 

As the girl spoke, Selma’s thrill re- 
visited her, for the voice matched the 
eyes—gentle, appealing, very sweet and 
soft. 

Ensuing queries and their answers 
increased this hope. She of the poetical 
orbs could cook, yes, all the usual 
things; her laundry work had always 
given satisfaction; she had no prefer- 
ence about days out and didn’t mind a 
late dinner hour. 

The conviction that something must 
be wrong made Selma anxious and yet 
loath to ply further probes. Her men- 
tal vision of this soft-voiced houri, 
glorified in cap and handkerchief apron, 
serving her seemed in the category of 
the too-good-to-be-true. At thought of 
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Angela Victrola, that necessary men- 
tion of the five dollars per week looked 
like a chasm ahead—and yet she must 
be firm. They should not—they sim- 
ply could not—pay more. 

The hall clock struck one. At the 
sound, a frightened look blotted out the 
appeal of the girl’s eyes and, rising, she 
glided toward the door. She had not 
known it was so late, she murmured 
hurriedly; she had an engagement at 
one; she was afraid she might miss it. 

“But the place?” Selma followed 
with a sinking heart. “Would you be 
willing to try it for, say, five dollars 
a week?” 

“Yes, madam, five is all right.” The 
girl’s voice was vague, her whole inter- 
est seemed set on reaching the front 
door as expeditiously as possible. 

Selma gasped with more than hurry. 
She had crossed the chasm at one leap! 

“And could you—won’t you come by 
three this afternoon? We are having a 
friend to dinner to-night about whom 
we are most particular,’ she added, 
with firmness thinly veiling her anxiety. 
“My engaging you depends on that. | 
know it’s short notice, but 

“T’ll come by three,” interrupted the 
girl, her hand stretching for the knob. 

“But wait just a minute. You 
haven’t given me any references. You 
haven’t even told me your name.” 

“My name, madam, is Octavia.” 
This last came like the sigh of a south 
wind from around a bend of the stairs. 

“It—it is?’ gasped Selma to the 
empty air. 

As she closed the door, she found 
that the thrill and an accompanying, 
nagging doubt were shut in with her. 
Perhaps, after all, the gods meant to 
save the situation to-night—to lift her 
permanently above household harass- 
ments. 

On the other hand, there had been 
something decidedly odd about the 
girl’s manner. Perhaps she was too 
gentle to say that she did not like the 


place and had no intention of return- 
ing. 

On sudden thought, Selma hurried to 
the window and peered through the 
curtain. Down on the street, she saw 
the tall, shabby, black-clad figure 
emerge and hurry with its forward- 
leaning gait toward a lamp-post at the 
edge of the park. The man who stood 
there pulled out his watch with an im- 
patient gesture when the girl, exclaim- 
ing what must have been apologies, 
joined him. As the two-walked off to- 
gether, the man proved to be slightly 
shorter than the girl, but of a brisk 
appearance, 

Selma turned and smiled around the 
objects of her beautiful room. 

“She did have an excuse. Octavia! 
I wonder if she knows what her name 
means. I intend to hope that she’ll keep 
her word—for she was the eighth!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

By seven o’clock that evening, the 
Knox world, as encompassed by the 
several walls of the Washington Square 
apartment, was a changed world. 
Selma, glancing at herself in the draw- 
ing-room mirror, felt not only changed, 
but a different woman. 

The room itself seemed changed, its 
mahogany enriched by a recent muscu- 
lar treatment, its old brass gleaming, 
its artistic lamps outdone only by the 
fire of logs that crackled in the bona- 
fide grate. 

For once, things had gone as things 
should. At a quarter to three o’clock, 
Theodore had telephoned Mr. Dunlap’s 
acceptance of the dinner invitation. 
The agony of tle ensuing fifteen min- 
utes had been forgotten in the feeling 
of exultation when, at exactly three 
o'clock, the eighth applicant had re- 
turned, carrying a new straw telescope. 
The preliminaries of preparedness had 
been made easier than could have been 
hoped by the girl’s quiet willingness and 
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intelligence, although she had confessed 
to a lack of “experience.” 

When, at the end of an afternoon 
of impossible tasks accomplished, Oc- 
tavia had appeared in neat black, with 
an apron and a cap that. were nothing 
short of ideal, and had calmly offered 
to help her new mistress dress, Selma 
had taken pains to make sure that she 
was awake. She could only pray that 
Octavia’s knack with hooks and jewel 
clasps might extend to kitchen utensils 
and seasoning. 

The late afternoon had brought a 
cardless box of poinsettias. Yet when 
she had gone to the dining room to con- 
trive the table’s centerpiece, she had 
found the difficult flowers already ar- 
ranged on either side of the candela- 
brum, with an art that defied a single 
additional touch. 

Waiting now in her Nile-green crépe, 
set off by the heirloom emeralds, she 
sniffed in vain for the ubiquitéts odors 
of cookery that usually penetrate to 
apartment drawing-rooms. To think 
that, for five dollars a week, she was 
hiring an intelligence that knew enough 
to keep the doors shut and the kitchen 
windows open without being told! Cer- 
tainly—she smiled into the cheer of 
the fire—she had every reason to hope 
that her first little real dinner in a home 
of her own would be a success. 

Her smile lifted to the hall clock. 
Which would arrive first—husband or 
guest? Which did she wish to arrive 
first? Mr. Dunlap, she imagined, was 
punctilious to a fault. There was, on 
the other hand, no depending on Theo- 
dore Knox. With the dust of some dry 
legal tome in his eyes, he might be un- 
able to see the time. 

In the interest of household dis- 
cipline, Theodore should at that very 
moment be scrambling into his evening 
clothes. And yet a first meeting with 
the mining engineer after the lapse 
In artistic serial to those moments in 
the park at Colodn; on the hurricane 
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deck of the Caribbean; at the gang- 
plank where, in total silence, he had 
bidden her farewell To the fire she 
acknowledged the suspicion of a hope 
that the tap of the knocker would pre- 
cede the latchkey’s grating sound. 

At that moment, however, the more 
familiar sound made her suspicion cer- 
tainty. 

“Sorry to be late, treasure-trove,” 
announced Theodore breezily. ‘“Dun- 
lap not here yet? What sort of a slavey 
did you draw from the grab bag?” 

“No slavey is she, but a miracle maid, 
Teddy.” Selma shook off her vagrant 
disappointment under her husband’s 
admiring gaze. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “the good 
points of Cleopatra and the Queen of 
Sheba and Lillian Russell made over 
into one woman would be nothing to 

Ha, the knocker knocks! I’m 
off! I'll be back in no time, togged to 
match you.” 

After all, thought Selma, as she 
heard Octavia’s low-voiced words of 
admission at the door, their meeting 
was to have artistic possibilities to 
which the presence of even the dearest 
of husbands is never conducive. 

Theirs had been a pretty, if abso- 
lutely harmless,  flirtation—nothing 
really said or done; her very first since 
her marriage. While she had no in- 
tention of treating it in New York as 
she had in the romance-inspiring at- 
mosphere of the tropics, still, for her 
own sake—and for Ted’s, too——she was 
glad to look desirably set to-night. 

During the pause, while Dunlap was 
probably stripping off his coat and re- 
linquishing his hat, she wondered just 
how he would look in the formal en- 
vironment of the city. In the fire 
flames she saw two pictures of him by 
which to measure possible disappoint- 
ment. One was of Dunlap striding into 
the tiled lobby of the Hotel Central in 
Panama, a strong, tall figure of a man, 
booted in hide and suited in khaki— 
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Seeing herself observed, Octavia hesitated upon the sill. ‘‘The poinsettias, Mrs. Knox— 
I thought you might like them in here.” 


Dunlap just landed from a West Coast 
steamer, still wearing the regimentals 
of the Central American range in which 
he had been seeking mineral. The sec- 
ond picture was of their meeting a few 
days later in the big government hotel 
across the Isthmus. It showed the 
stranger in the immaculate white eve- 
ning dress of the tropics; cool looking, 
despite the heat; quiet of manner, de- 
spite the natural exultation of one who, 
having successfully fought fever and 
insects and isolation, is homeward 
bound—for God’s country. 

And now—— She turned and ad- 


vanced toward him with both hands 
outstretched in the frank welcome of 
a young matron in her own home. At 
sight of him, pleasure caught her; he 
so much more than fulfilled her memo- 
ries of him. Certainly that splendid 
physique, that head with its fine model- 
ing revealed by the closely cropped hair, 
that tanned, clean-shaven face, with its 
serious gray eyes and weary look 





Yes, even in the black and white of her 
prosaic world, he looked one in many 
thousand. 

Just as she was about to speak, his 
two hands caught hers. They were 














very cold, and the clasp ended almost 
at once. 

“It has been—a long time,” he said. 

She smiled, waved him into a seat, 
and launched into inquiries about his 
trip, with a worldly self-possession that 
commanded her own admiration. 

It did not seem to command his, how- 
ever, for, in the very midst of one of 
her sentences, he leaned toward her in 
the firelight and, in a low tone, with his 


eyes direcily upon hers, spoke with* 


feeling. 

“When I walked on the crescent 
beach at Amapala and saw the moon 
rising out of Salvador, J thought I had 
seen the most beautiful sight in the 
world. But you in this firelight—silver 
you—in shimmering green and those 
jewels 

His voice dropped to a murmur she 
might not have understood had she not 
been familiar with Coleridge’s lines: 





“IT fhark the glowworm, as I pass, 
Move with green radiance through the grass, 
An emerald of light.” 

In spite of herself, Selma leaned for- 
ward to the look of his eyes. Then, 
straightening, she forced a small laugh. 

“How delightful of you to bring the 
mood of the tropics to bleak New 
York!” 

He, too, drew himself up. ; 

“Mr. Knox?” he asked, in more for- 
mal tones, with an uneasy glance back- 
ward. 

“Will be with us in a moment. He 
was late from the office. He anticipates 
meeting you again, even though he 
might not appreciate your quotations as 
much as I,” 

At her small warning, Mr. Dunlap 
laughed in an odd, absolutely smileless 
way that was his own. 

“Oh, I have quotations to please all 
—thanks to anthologies from Sophocles 
to the liturgy. On the ship’—he 
paused and glanced at her, his voice in- 
voluntarily lowering again—‘‘on the 
ship we didn’t bother much _ being 
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learned, did we? Just breathed the 
warm air and “ 

“You did deeply impress me once by 
your learning,’ she interrupted deter- 
minedly. “You declared that the phos- 
phorescence silvering the bows of our 
express craft was nothing but infus— 
fus * 

“Infusoria noctiluca,” he supplied. 

“Ves, and that a million of them 
would not make as filling a breakfast as 
one portion of finnan haddie.” 

“No wonder you didn’t suspect me of 
being given to poesy,” he said with a 
second uneasy backward glance. 

This time his expectations were re- 
warded, for Theodore Knox came 
down the hall with cordial manner and 
hand. 

Selma could not resist the oppor- 
tunity offered for comparison of the 
two men as they exchanged greetings. 
She had to acknowledge that, while 
Theodore was neither so tall nor so fine 
of feature as the wanderer, he looked 
very well indeed. One never noticed 
the fact that his nose was out of line 
except when studying his profile in re- 
pose, because of the compelling bril- 
liancy of his dark eyes and the sincerity 
of his smile. His hair looked more 
pronouncedly black than usual beside 
that of this tan-hued esthetic. And 
their manners—where could woman 
have noticed a more decided contrast? 

There might have been a dozen years 
between them, with the advantage on 
her husband’s side; yet she knew him 
to be several years the engineer’s senior. 
If Theodore could only curb-that boy- 
ishness of his, the plaint rose within 
her; if he could focus that surplus vi- 
tality into results in his profession; if 
he could show more restraint and dig- 
nity; if he could only look powerful 
and glower sometimes! Glowering 








would have gone so well with his dark 
type. 

3ut Theodore was always trans- 
parently pleasant, incessantly cheerful 
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and cordial, even when, as at this mo- 
ment, he was welcoming a man whom, 
she felt convinced, he did not like. 


CHAPTER V. 

Selma’s recollection of the earlier 
dinner-table talk was anything but 
stenographic. And none could wonder 
at her abstraction who has been hostess 
at the “first night” of a first maid. No 
dramatic critic was ever more keen for 
faults; no young author more hopeful 
for success. But although many un- 
foreseen issues arose—such as a cen- 
tral hole in an immaculately folded nap- 
kin, a nick in one of the cocktail glasses, 
a doubt as to the exact whereabouts of 
the carving steel—Octavia played her 
part with self-possession. Unobtru- 
sively, she replaced the napkin; the flaw 
in the glass she kept a secret between 
herself and her mistress by placing it 
before Selma; the steel she produced 
with dispatch, after a murmured ques- 
tion, from the bedroom, where Selma 
remembered that Teddy had taken it to 
force down a nail in his shoe. Indeed, 
the dinner was progressing with such 
incredible smoothness that she cher- 
ished hopes of concealing its experi- 
mental nature when 

Dunlap’s conversation had _pro- 
gressed easily from the possibility of a 
revolution in Guatemala to the prospect 
of the government’s having to build a 
new canal across Nicaragua because of 
the slides at Panama when Theodore 
interrupted with an observation straight 
from his absorption in the fine points of 
his carving task. 

“T’ve never wrestled with a guinea 
fowl that was cooked just right before. 
Usually I get profane over their most 
elusive of joints, but this bird has been 
kept so juicy that it behaves almost as 
tractably as a chicken. Pardon the di- 
gression, Dunlap, but don’t you think 
that for our cook’s first offense i 
With the interrogation, he nodded 











kitchenward, where Octavia was in 
temporary retirement. 

“You mean that she has never cooked 
a guinea hen before?” queried Dunlap. 

“T mean that she’s never cooked any- 
thing here before. She’s brand-new— 
positively her first appearance. En- 
gaged’s morning; came’s afternoon.” 

In the triumph of finishing his con- 
quest of the fowl, the carver altogether 
missed the exasperated glance that 
flashed at him from across the board. 
Fortunately the guest also missed it, 
for he had turned impersonal eyes to 
inspect the subject of discussion, who at 
that moment returned, bearing a dish 
of Sheffield plate. 

“And a brand-new guest,” he said, to 
deflect the point of the conversation. 
“Most of your possessions, I notice, are 
not new. The ornaments Mrs. Knox is 
wearing, for instance, look as if they 
had come down unchanged from some 
long-past century.” 

“Both settings and stones have been 
in Mr. Knox’s family for generations,” 
Selma nodded. ‘“Wasn’t it to some sea- 
going ancestor, Teddy, that we are pri- 
marily indebted?” 

“A voyager of the days when New 
England clipper ships were the pride 
of the sea,” agreed Theodore, from the 
depths of his discrimination between 
white meat and dark. 

“The color of the jewels in your 
necklace suggests old Colombia or I am 
no judge,” continued Dunlap. 

“Are you a judge?” Selma’s inter- 
est was at last snatched from her house- 
hold preoccupation. “But naturally 
you would be. I’ve always wanted to 
hear the opinion of some connoisseur 
on the value of the Knox emeralds. 
There’s so much difference in color 
among the various pieces. I'll take this 
off.” For a moment she fumbled with 
the clasp of the necklace, which was 
just short enough to escape her sight. 

“May I assist you?’ Dunlap was 
quick to ask. 
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“Thanks, but ” -Through the 
candlelight, Selma saw her husband’s 
eyes gazing at her with an even more 
scientifie attention than he had given 
the joints of the guinea fowl. She 
turned to the maid, who had just placed 
her plate. “Octavia, you have such 
success putting this on—suppose you 
take it off.” 

“Ves, Mrs. Knox.” 

In another minute the limp circlet of 
old-gold engraving and green fire 
dripped from Selma’s fingers into the 
palm of the mining engineer. 

“Beautiful!” he exclaimed with un- 
wonted enthusiasm. “See how they 
throw their color into my water glass! 
It was this strength of the emerald to 
‘reflect,’ as the jewelers say, that made 
the ancients believe it could color a 
water that would cure blindness and all 
manner of diseases. They thought it,” 
he added in a hesitating way, “an infal- 
lible preservative of chastity.” 

The momentary silence that greeted 
this historical fragment gave Selma an 
odd sensation. She was glad to hear 
her husband’s voice. 

“Tt ranks in value, I hear, next to the 
ruby.” 

“Yes, but is seldom found perfect. 
Hence the expression ‘an emerald with- 
out a flaw.’” 

“Do you think, Teddy,” queried 
Selma, “that there is one without a 
flaw in your collection?” 

Theodore glanced at her cheerfully. 

“T don’t know, treasure. I hope so.” 

“But wouldn’t you like to know?” 

“Yes—yes, I would,” he said. 

Dunlap was holding the-necklace up 
to the candle glimmer. 

“The stones in this piece have been 
carefully matched as to color. See, 
Mrs. Knox, what a deep, rich grass 
green they are. They probably are im- 
perfect, but if they were cut like bril- 
liants instead of left flat, you could have 
more appreciation of the life in them. 
The lighter stones are not so valuable. 
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Those in your braeelet, for instance, are 
herb-colored.” 

“I chose this bracelet to-night,” she 
explained, “because it blends into my 
gown. The mate of it—of course, every 
old-fashioned bracelet has a mate os 

“Like every old-fashioned woman,” 
he insisted. : 

“Has much darker stones.” She had 
a slight, side-thrown smile for the in- 
terruption. “I left that locked up.” 

“A good place for the mate, eh?” 
contributed Theodore. 

“After our coffee,’ continued Selma, 
shaking her finger at him, “we'll get 
them out and let Mr. Dunlap regale us 
further from what seems a goodly store 
of, gem knowledge. Won't we, 
Teddy ?” 

But Theodore did not answer. He 
had tasted his coffee from the tiniest of 
spoons and evidently did not hike it. 
He sat scowling up at Octavia. 

“You’ve given me the wrong cup. 
Didn’t you hear Mrs. Knox say no 
sugar for me? If,there’s one thing I 
dislike, it is an after-dinner gulp of 
sweet black sirup,” he informed the 
others with youthful vehemence. 

“T beg your pardon, sir.” The maid’s 
voice, although low, was vibrant with 
regret. 


When she was in the kitchen, rinsing 
out the rejected mixture, Selma chided 
her husband for his severity. 


“It was too bad of you to pounce on 
her so, Teddy, when it was “the only 
mistake she’s made all evening.” 

“T don’t think it was bad enough of 
me,” he contended. ‘That girl was not 
on her job. She was listening.” But 
the cloud cleared from his face as he 
continued: “Do you know, I’ve always 
had a theory about jewels, that the Cre- 
ator used them as inspiration—as sort 
of models in idea—of the types of 
women He set up?” 

“Mrs. Knox was done, of course, 
after the emerald?” Dunlap turned a 
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glance her way that was grave, rather 
than flattering. 

“Mrs. Knox was done after nothing 
so mysterious. She’s more like a pearl 
—a gleaming, drop-shaped pearl.” 

Selma’s frown showed that she did 
not appreciate the application. 

“Husbands, I guess, never realize 
that their pearls couldn’t gleam entirely 
from the surface. I have one friend, at 
least, who would be willing to acknowl- 
edge me an emerald.” 

“Meaning Gordon, I suppose? Well, 
I don’t think even the Creator would 
recognize you if He heard Gordon de- 
scribe you first.” Theodore turned to- 
ward their guest as if in appeal. “This 
psychic subtlety stuff certainly does 
play Ned with the other fellow’s wife, 
doesn’t it? As for Gordon’s wife, 
jealousy makes her look 4 

“A topaz?” suggested Selma, reveal- 
ing the dimple. 

“No, not even a corrected topaz. 
More like a yellowish, muddy-minded 
agate.” 

“Why, Teddy, how can you speak so 
of one of my very best friends?” 

Theodore’s interest in his theory 
strengthened him against her indignant 
glance. 

“When we spoke of rubies, a while 
back, I thought instantly of that siren 
from Honduras who came up on the 
ship. What became of her, Dunlap?” 

“You mean the dark beauty that no- 
body met?” Selma asked. 

“Nobody—with the important excep- 
tion of our hero of to-night. But he 
met her enough times for all, I guess. 
What say, Dunlap?” 

To Selma, Theodore’s jocular insinu- 
ations sounded crass beside the engi- 
neer’s quiet reply. 

“Madame Mendez has large property 
interests in Honduras, and on her trips 
North considers herself strictly a busi- 
ness woman. She prefers not to meet 
people socially, but I did introduce you 
to her, Knox, as you may remember.” 





Selma turned to her husband. 

“You met her, Ted? In all our spec- 
ulations about her, then and afterward, 
you never mentioned that.” 

“Now that Dunlap reminds me, I do 
just vaguely remember the incident,” 
said Theodore with a wink at their 
guest. “One of my theories is that a 
married man’s memory should os 

“Oh, you and your theories!’ Selma 
interrupted, as she signaled their depar- 
ture from the table. 





CHAPTER VI. 

The three had not been long in the 
small library when Theodore laid aside 
his cigar and repaired to the massive 
secrétaire that formed perhaps the most 
interesting piece of the Knox mahog- 
any. Unlocking what appeared to be a 
deep, wide drawer in its base, he drew 
it out, disclosing that it was foreshor- 
tened by a partition. For a moment he 
fumbled for a spring that opened a se- 
cret door and drew out a bronze box, 
on which rusted peacocks preened. 
Throwing back the lid of this, he laid 
it upon the secrétaire shelf. 

With Selma, Dunlap stepped for- 
ward. 

She noticed that, although his manner 
seemed emotionless, his eyes widened’ 
at the sight of the treasure that the 
opened box displayed. She was pleased 
to show him the emeralds, for the pos- 
session of them lent a certain dignity 
and value to their simple ménage. 

As Theodore offered piece after piece 
of the collection for inspection, and she 
heard Dunlap’s appraising, apprecia- 
tive comments, her satisfaction grew. 
There was the mate to the bracelet that 
she wore, a lavaliére with a carved pen- 
dant of unusual beauty, several 
brooches, a girdle with a curious clasp,- 
a pair of old-style cluster earrings, a 
bandeau of tiny, jewel-set leaves, sev- 
eral odd pins, and a number of rings. 

“Your ancient mariner certainly must 
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‘“Ah,”’ he exclaimed, ‘1 know at once that | am among congenial souls! 


—- — 





I feel not a 


trace of antagonistic influence.”’ 


have visited Colombia in his travels and 
made a most generous haul!’ exclaimed 
the guest, when all had been examined 
and spread upon the desk. “I have sel- 
dom seen beryl of a more beautiful 
color than most of this. Even though 
many of the stones are not particularly 
large, you could realize a small fortune 
from this lot if you ever needed to » 

He stopped short and all turned at 
the sound of a step. The maid, Oc- 
tavia, was just leaving the room. 
ing herself observed, she hesitated upon 
the sill. 

2 


See- ° 


“The poinsettias, Mrs. Knox—I 
thought you might like them in here.” 

“Oh,” Selma murmured, as, follow- 
ing the direction of the new servant’s 
gesture, she saw that the bowl of crim- 
son glory had been placed on the table. 

Octavia retreated down the hall. 
Theodore’s eyes followed her with 
brief calculation, then returned to the 
jewelry. 

“TI am pleased that you admire this 
junk, because, of course, I think a lot 
of it from association—from the fact 
that it has been so long in my family 
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and worn by so many Knox wives of 
first-born sons. But your word ‘for- 
tune’ overrates its commercial value. 
Probably the whole heap is worth a few 
thousands.” 

Dunlap held up a protesting hand. 

“*Junk’ and ‘heap’—what terms to 
apply to gems that may have come 
down from Bible days! Modern as I 
am, I feel awed in their presence. They 
may have bedecked queens as bad as 
beautiful; they may have lent splendor 
to religious ceremonies in old Granada, 
in Russia or Peru. Some one of this 
very collection may have winked at the 
majesty of Nero, of Pliny, of Isidorus 
—all of whom mention the emerald 
with respect. And this wonderful store 
—do you mean to tell me that you keep 
it here in your apartment ?” 

“Yes, we do,” faltered Selma. “Why 
not?” 

Theodore had been replacing the 
heirlooms, and now sprang the catch 
of the secret door. 

“No one would think of ripping up a 
worm-eaten old desk in an apartment 
as modest as ours,” he remarked. 

“But you keep a servant and you 
sometimes change, else you would not 
be initiating Miss Octopus—Octavia, I 
mean—to-night. She knows already 
where her lady’s jewels are kept.” 

“We’ve never been troubled with dis- 
honest servants during our three years 
in New York,” said Selma, with a side 
glance at her husband that warned him 
not to add, “Or honest ones, either.” 

“But why not be on the safe side?” 
urged Dunlap. “By ‘safe side,’ I mean 
the inside of your office vault.” 

; Theodore disapproved the sugges- 
tion. 

“Yes, and every time the missus 
wanted to put on war togs, Teddy 
would have to come toting them home 
on the elevated! No, thank you. I 


have trouble enough guarding my 
pocketbook, in this city of transit 
crowds.” 
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“At any rate,” said Dunlap, with a 
shrug, “I congratulate you on the pos- 
session of such a collection, and hope 
you may continue to be its possessor.” 

The telephone rang. Selma moved 
to answer it; then settled at the table 
with smiles and pleased ejaculations. 

“Why, that would be delightful!” she 
exclaimed, adding to the two, with one 
hand over the mouthpiece: “It’s Mr. 
Gordon. You remember the Spencer 
Gordons who were with us on the trip, 
Mr. Dunlap? They want us to come to 
their house to-night.” 

“Tell them we have company,” Theo- 
dore vetoed. 

Selma had returned to the telephone. 

“I’m afraid we can’t to-night. Philip 
Dunlap—of anywhere south of - the 
Tropic of Cancer—is dining with us. 
Of course you and Emily remember 
meeting him on the steamer? . . . 
Yes, mining engineer. Well, 
we could bring him along, but we 

She glanced around and noticed the 
eager look that had come into the face 
of their guest. 

“Why not go? 





’ 


he exclaimed. “I 
should very much enjoy meeting the 
Gordons again.” 

“Then we will go!” She made a de- 
flant moue at Theodore. 

“But, Selma i 

Her husband caught her wrist. She 
glanced at him, read his slight frown 
according to her lights, frowned back 
and shook her head at him; then re- 
sumed: 

“So you have at last captured Pro- 
fessor Pembrook? Well, if he’s 
there, that settles it. Mr. Dunlap is 
anxious to meet you again. We can be 
up by nine, I guess. Yes, surely. 
Good-by.” 

She arose from the table. 

“You'll find the Gordons charming in 
their home,” she remarked. 

“T had expected a quiet evening with 
you* two,” said Dunlap, his habitual 
weariness of manner seeming already to 
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have conquered his momentary enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘However, I found Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon very pleasant people.” 

On turning to her husband, Selma 
was relieved to note the disappearance 
of the frown aroused by her disregard 
of his preference. 

“This invitation seems a providential 
answer to a question of hospitality 
that’s been troubling me all evening,” 
he said easily. “You take the prize 
guest to the Gordons, and I'll hie me 
up to the Bar Association for a couple 
of hours’ work that must be done to- 
night. I was wondering how I could 
accomplish it and not appear a boorish 
host.” 

It was Selma’s turn to protest. 

“But, Theo, Mr. Gordon particu- 
larly wants you to meet that psycholog- 
ical detective he has talked so much 
about. You see, Mr. Dunlap, my hus- 
band has scoffed at length regarding the 
phenomena of mental science in which 
the Gordons and I have become ab- 
sorbed. Mr. Gordon wishes to con- 
front him with a man who has turned 
theories to practical advantage. Ted, 
do be nice! You simply must come!” 

“Treasure, I simply can’t.” Theo- 
dore’s look was the pugnacious one that 
she had come to know as beyond the in- 
fluence of even the dimple. 

“Ts it to be a séance?” inquired Dun- 
lap. 

‘““Aren’t you men hopeless?” Selma 
threw out her hands. “I don’t believe 
either of you knows the difference be- 
tween psychology and the fourth di- 
mension! Most decidedly not a séance! 
You are invited to meet a man who is 
making a good income from mental de- 
duction.” 

“Well, I don’t hanker to meet him,” 
declared Theodore, “and I don’t expect 
ever to become the mind-over-matter 
criminal that would interest him. So 
you run along with Dunlap.” 

“Run, Teddy ?” 

“Run or one-step or just blow along 
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psycho-analytically—whichever you pre- 
fer. As the source of my ambition 
to get ahead in the law, you should not 
object to my putting work ahead of— 
nonsense.” 

“Let me call a taxi and drop you 
at your library,” proposed the guest. 
“May I?” 

He stepped to the telephone and 
called the cab stand at the Brevoort, 
with the air of one thoroughly at home 
in the metropolis. 

“There'll be a machine here in a mo- 
ment. You'll let us take you on your 
way, Knox?” 

Theodore nodded and Selma disap- 
peared to get her wraps. 

They were on the steps of the apart- 
ment house, about to enter the panting 
cab, when Theodore suddenly halted. 

“T’ve forgotten some papers. I must 
have them with me.” He had the air 
of one highly indignant with himself. 

“We'll wait,” said Dunlap, as he bun- 
dled Selma into the taxi. 

“No, indeed.” Theodore reached in 
to press his wife’s gloved hand in fare- 
well. “It may take me some minutes to 
find them, and I should feel annoyed to 
think of delaying you two. Have a 
good time. Good night!” | 

The engineer hesitated, evidently on 
the point of insisting, but Selma cast the 
deciding vote. 

“Tt’s late now. By-by, Teddy. Don’t 
wither up and blow away among your 
dry old tomes.” 

As Theodore reascended the stairs 
that led to his small home, the dimin- 
ishing chug of a motor announced that 
the other two were on their way. 

Back in the library, he did not com- 
mence any search, but sank into the 
large chair before the desk and for a 
time stared straight ahead. The cheer 
of his face disappeared in long lines 
of worry; his eyes clouded. Several 
times he sighed and wagged his head 
from side to side. From the kitchen 
came sounds of dishes being washed, of 
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doors guardedly opened and closed. 
Even the gliding step of the new maid 
over the dining-room rug came to him, 
so still did he sit. 

Soon, however, he bent himself to 
action, evidently having reached some 
decision. He unlocked the secrétaire 
drawer, pressed open the secret spring, 
and lifted out the heavy box. He se- 
lected the emerald lavaliére ; then, after 
staring at it a moment, laid it back. 
Opening a small case, he took out the 
bracelet that matched the one worn by 
his wife that night. 

“She never wears more than the one; 
so she’s less likely to miss this than any 
other piece,” was the thought that in- 
duced his grim, regretful smile. 

Dropping the bracelet into his pocket, 
he replaced the box and locked the 
drawer. Soon after, he left the apart- 
ment. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Spencer Gordon sat in the library 
that gave from the imposing reception 
hall through wide doors. The chair 
that held his ample, immaculately clad 
figure was deep and comfortably up- 
holstered. A book lay upon the indo- 
lent-looking reading stand fastened to 
one arm of the chair. Other opened 
books were spread on the table beside 
him, while still others cluttered the 
floor. As a picture of a deep student, 
making the most of spare moments be- 
tween business grind and social relaxa- 
tion, the set was perfection. Yet, so 
far as concerned truth, it was as mal- 
formed as a cubist impression, for the 
interests at the moment occupying the 
speculator were not set forth between 
any of the book covers. 

In a corner of the drawing-room, 
Emily Gordon was playing a brilliant 
intermezzo on her harp. She wore a 
velvet bandeau, bound low about her 
brown hair, and a gown of the simple 
hues and subtle lines that to the initi- 
ated bespoke cost. Her foot did not 





seek the soft pedals, for she held no 
illusions regarding her husband’s ab- 
straction. The student pose was famil- 
iar to her, the especial incentive of to- 
night clear. Knowing that the books 
had been opened at random, that his 
eyes had scanned scarcely a line of the 
one held before him, she had no appre- 
hension lest her strumming would dis- 
turb him. 

That Spencer should go to all this 
trouble for a pretty mental feather- 
weight like Selma Knox aroused sur- 
prise in her, rather than any spark of 
jealousy. For, being sallow, imperfect 
of feature, and slender to thinness, Em- 
ily Gordon had long ago risen superior 
to envy of more beautiful women. To 
look artistic, to know what she wanted, 
always to be sure she would get it— 
these ambitions, backed by the dignity - 
of being rich in her own right, had cre- 
ated within her a feeling of power, had 
surrounded her without by an aura of 
what people called “magnetic person- 
ality.” Despite the considerable finan- 
cial success of her husband with the 
money she had advanced him, she re- 
garded him as a child, and his latest 
affair—due to what she termed ‘‘trop- 
ical propinquity”—as a not unwelcome 
opportunity to progress in a certain 
esthetic adventure of her own. 

The appearance of the butler with a 
card tray broke off her speculations and 
the melody with an accidental minor 
note. There was but one card on the 
tray, and the name was unfamiliar to 
her. She motioned the servant toward 
the library. 

“Now, who might Mr. David Pem- 
brook be?” she wondered; then attuned 
her ear for such reply as might pene- 
trate from the inner room. 

Spencer’s gruff exclamation told her 
that the arrival was inopportune. 

“Show the gentleman into the smok- 
ing room,” she heard him say. 

She went to the door as she heard 
him rise. 
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“Who is it, dear?” 

“Just that Pittsburgh mind bug I told 
you about,” he grumbled. “I told him 
to drop in late, and here he’s beaten the 
bell! I’m going to stow him away until 
the audience is assembled. I want him 
to have an entrance.” 

As he went to the small room dedi- 
cated to smoke, Emily Gordon sent a 
wise little smile after him. 

“Poor Spencer!” was the thought 
that caused it. “To my X-ray eyes of 
love, you’re as transparent as a French 
window! What do you care for his en- 
trance, beside the setting you’ve pre- 
pared for our busy little student?” 

Near the door of the smoking room 
was a row of casement windows; be- 
low them a stone bench; on the bench 
several potted palms. Taking a dagger 
pin from the knot of her hair, Emily 
began to pick at the hardening soil 
around the roots of the plants. It was 
while engaged in this small horticul- 
tural task that, through the open sec- 
tion of the doorway, she overheard the 
ensuing conversation. 

“Thought I said ten o’clock, Pem- 
brook,” Spencer began. 

“It’s twenty minutes of, now,” re- 

sponded the stranger in an urbane 
voice. “Quite late for a call, I should 
say.” 
“Late for Pittsburgh—perhaps. But 
it’s demi-tasse time in New York. 
You’re ahead of the party. I'll have 
your hat and coat brought in here and 
send for you when the moment seems 
most propitious for you to appear.” 

“T could go out and walk around the 
block for an interval,” suggested Pem- 
brook. 

“Not necessary,” said her husband 
shortly. “Be thinking up some of your 
fine-sounding jargon to say to these 
people. Without letting any one sus- 
pect, you are to make a study of a man 
named Knox, the husband.” 

The stranger’s voice deepened. 

“You suspect—a crime, sir?” 
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“What I suspect is not the point. I 
want you to get something on him. 1 
have personal reasons. He represents 
certain interests opposed to me. I have 
a hope that s 

“There’s something to find out about 
every man. Why not him?’ inter- 
rupted the kindly voice of the other. 
“Would a woman case satisfy?” 

Although outside the room, Emily 
Gordon felt the surprise of her hus- 
band’s pause and grasped the cause of 
it. Was there some foundation, after 
all, in this man’s claim to psychic 
powers? Was the detective’s last ques- 
tion a chance shot, or could he read the 
thought in another’s mind? 

“A woman case would satisfy—ad- 
mirably,” she heard Spencer declare at 
last, in a low voice. 

The distant: peal of an electric bell 
startled all three. Emily bent lower 
to her task. She heard Spencer’s heavy 
step as he hurried to the door and his 
final remark: - 


“T’ll pay you anything within reason 
if you land him, although it ought to 


be easy—he’s a lawyer. Help yourself 
to a cigar. I’ll send for you later.” 

Failing to observe the gracefully 
draped back of his wife in his hurry, 
he returned to the library and his pose 
of profound literary absorption. Later 
she smiled with relish at his violent start 
when she called his attention twice to 
the presence of Mrs. Knox and Philip 
Dunlap. 

His murmured regrets over the 
depths of psycho-analysis that had 
dulled him to the arrival of such wel- 
come visitors sounded sincere, how- 
ever. The long moment he lingered 
over Selma’s hand seemed an apology. 
The manful grip he gave Dunlap 
showed no repression of jealousy. But 
his wife knew that the only real thing 
about his greeting was the start with 
which he looked for the third expected 
guest. , 
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“Where—where have you 
Mr. Knox?” he asked. 

“Theodore was terribly sorry, Mr. 
Gordon, but he just couldn’t come with 
us to-night,” explained Selma. “The 
law is a veritable octopus when it 
comes to gobbling a husband’s time.” 

“T am disappointed,” declared Gor- 
don, and he looked it. 

“T should think you'd be terribly 
jealous, even if you are sure it’s only 
his profession that is taking his time,” 
inserted Emily Gordon in a soft tone. 

“Even if ” Selma clipped her 
question and indignant glance, adding 
calmly, ‘‘Above ' 
everything, I wish 
Teddy to succeed in 
his work.” 

Gordon inter- 
rupted with a laugh 
that was meant to 
be easy. 

“T have a_ book 
here, Mrs. Knox, 
that is truly a phi- 
losophy for neg- 
lected wives. 
Just glance at 
these marked 
lines.” 

As the two sat 
under the lamp 
glow to scan the 
opened tome, 
Emily invited 
Dunlap with a 
look to follow 
her into the 
drawing - room. 
There she sat, as 
was her custom, 
before her harp, 
and ran her long, 
strong fingers 
over the strings 
as a prelude and 
an invitation to 
confidence. She 
smiled at the ob- 
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She paused on noticing that Octavia was man- 
ipulating the blinds in a way that some- 
how made her think of a signal 
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vious surprise with which he withdrew 
his eyes from the interested two under 
the lamp and sank into a chair beside 
her. 

“Part of the time my husband tries 
to flutter his wings to the butterfly’s; 
when he tires, he tries to make hers flap - 
with his,” she observed in a humor- 
ous, venomless way.. “You'll get more 
satisfaction from giving your attention 
to me than from watching them. Be- 
gin where we left off and tell me about 
yourself.” 

The chords she was playing were like 
spoken assurances of sympathy, and 
the look of her 
dark eyes, fixed on 
his gray ones, was 
kind. Dunlap 
leaned to a low- 
toned chat with 
her. 

Spencer Gordon, 
seeing them  ab- 
sorbed, concen- 
trated on his com- 
panion. 

“When I see 
your beauty re- 
vealed as it is to- 
night, Selma, I 
more than ever 

‘marvel at the su- 
perb power of 
your mind. The 
rapidity with 
which you grasped 
that last idea was 
wonderful. When 
you said a moment 
ago that, above 
everything, you 
wanted your hus- 
band to succeed, I 
could have 
screamed in exas- 
peration. Above 
everything, I want 
you to succeed, to 
develop into what 


oe 
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you can be, to-rise as mind over matter 
above the sordidness of circumstances 
and interests that are holding you 
Knox is all right, of course, as 
Hush 


down. 
a boy or a frolicsome puppy. 
—now, don’t be r 
angry! You can wi LE 
be a goddess of 

mentality. Novice 

as you are, you've 

already shown 

great psychic re- 

ceptivity by get- 

ting the messages I 

sent you _ while 

your conscious self 

slept.” 

“What about 
the psychologist 
you said you’d captured?’ interrupted 
Selma, drawing her hand from under 
the plump palm that had covered it. * 

Gordon gave her an admiring glance. 

“Lord Harry, how you can put on 
the brakes! Id forgotten ‘Psycho’ 
Pembrook—who is at this minute 
browsing in my smoking room—over 
Anatole France. Excuse me. [Il go 
and produce him.” 

As he started into the hall, Selma 
idled across the velvet rug toward the 
front room. No sound announced her 
approach, and she had a moment to en- 
joy the picture made by a graceful 
woman and a handsome man grouped 
in converse beside a golden harp. She 
was obliged to cough an announcement 
of her advance. 

“Ah, at last, dear! 
flirted with you extra-outrageously ? 
Sit down. You see,” she purred to the 
engineer, “I’m one of these pitiable 
wives who know the worst and still 
serve. I’m above jealousy. My hus- 
band doesn’t love me, but he needs me. 
I love him and am content.” 

Even her sweet, gentle smile did not 
temper Dunlap’s astonishment at this 
assertion, after the rather racy téte-a- 
téte through which she had piloted him. 





Has my husband 


-s 


At that moment Gordon returned, 
propelling a fleshy gentleman garbed in 
an ill-fitting evening suit and a confi- 
dent manner. Ripples broke the billows 
of his face as he smiled. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, shaking hands 
with each as he was introduced, “I 
know at once that 1 am among con- 
genial souls! I feel not a trace of an- 
tagonistic influence.” 

The ceremony complete, he glanced 
around as if looking for another; then 
fixed a questioning glance on Gordon. 

Ignoring this, the banker-speculator 
spoke: 

“T think, Pembrook, that you'll find 
Mrs. Knox the most congenial soul 
present. Music and love for me have 
first claims on my wife; Dunlap is 
handicapped by a mechanical educa- 
tion; business claims so much of my 
time that I myself am but a fledgling in 
the science; but Mrs. Knox is capable 
of entering into the subtleties of your 
new thought.” 

“Don’t flatter, Mr. Gordon. I’m only 
a beginner, although, I hope, an earnest 
student.” 

Selma addressed her host, but her 
eyes were upon the small, pale orbs of 
the psychologist. 

“We are all students,” murmured the 
latter, “but each of us owes it to those 
about us to become teachers in turn. I 
may have the message of truth for you, 
Mrs. Knox, but you may be able to pass 
it along more effectively to Mr. Gor- 
don; while he, in his turn, through the 
one-mindedness of connubial bliss, may 
best impart it to our charming hostess.” 

“And where do I come in?’ asked 
Philip Dunlap, his air one of easy toler- 
ance, a cynical smile about his lips. 

“A mechanical mind!” exclaimed 
Professor Pembrook, raising his hands 
with a hopeless air. 

“And a tropical disposition,” added 
Mrs. Gordon. ‘You'd better not waste 
time on our adventurer, professor. 
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Come along, Mr. Engineer. I'll play 
you a round of very tangible billiards.” 

“One moment, please!” cried Pem- 
brook, as they started for the grand 
stairway. His pudgy fingers withdrew 
a leather wallet from the satin pocket 
of his evening coat and, with a flour- 
ish, he presented them both with cards. 

“Professor David Pembrook, psycho- 
detective,” read Phil. 

The professor bowed. 

“Every man and woman in the world 
is liable to need the services of a de- 
tective expert sooner or later,” he de- 
clared blandly. 

“Better forego billiards to-night, 
Dunlap,” cut in the banker. ‘While 
the professor instructs the ladies, I’d 
like to hear more about those Honduras 
mines of yours.” 

By not the faintest glint of indigna- 
tion did Emily’s eyes resent this inter- 
ference of her lord. 

To Selma, several pertinent ques- 
tions occurred. What was Gordon’s 
power over her friend that, in spite of 
his frank inclination for herself, he was 
worshiped so blindly? Why should 
both men be so eager for business that 
they should at once draw aside and fall 
into an absorbed talk? If Spencer Gor- 
don were as interested in her as he pro- 
tested, why did he not grasp this op- 
portunity of seeing her alone? And 
Phil Dunlap—who, that very evening, 
had called her his “emerald of light”— 
why had he been so ready to respond to 
this other matron’s suggestion of bil- 
liards upstairs? It was with difficulty 
that she turned her attention to Pro- 
fessor Pembrook. 

“You interest me strangely, Mrs. 
Knox,” he was saying. “On the very 
brink of our acquaintance, I am so sure 
that we have much in common that I’m 
going to ask you especially to attend the 
next meeting of our Nietzsche Circle 
for Psycho-analysis—one week from 
this afternoon, at the Hotel Astor. Do 
promise-me that you will be present!” 


“What phase of the great subject is 
your circle undertaking?” asked Selma, 
her mind really upon the mining conver- 
sation, scraps of which reached her 
from across the room. 

“T give you my word, Gordon,” she 
heard Dunlap say, “there’s a fortune 
for both of us in Orcas Island. Give 
me a smelter on the ground, and I'll 
guarantee a net return of fifty thou- 
sand dollars a month.” 

“Fifty thousand a month!” she com- 
mented to herself. “And Theo Knox 
didn’t make three thousand last year!” 

“Perhaps you, also, would be inter- 
ested in our Nietzsche Circle, Mrs. 
Gordon,” she heard the professor mur- 
mur, and at once returned to him her 
attention. 

“Psycho-analysis is the coming pop- 
ular absorption among people who 
think,” he proceeded to declare, now 
distributing his address between the 
two. “It is at once a science, a philos- 
ophy, and a religion. As the study of 
sex is the axis on which it turns, its 
mastery is of particular value to wom- 
ankind. Think of being able to read 
scientifically the man mind in all its 
complexities, to take the male instinct 
and sublimate it!” 

Selma’s. attention had wandered 
again to the remarks of the engineer : 

“Of course, if I can’t get capital for 
a smelter, I must go it alone. The in- 
sular location on the West Coast is an 
advantage, and the ore is rich enough 
to support any freight charge the Pa- 
cific Mail Line may choose to ask. My 
impatience influences me fo let you in 
on this bonanza.” 

“The proposition interests me,” re- 


-turned Gordon. “If I put over a deal 


I’m working on, perhaps later At 
any rate, let me have some samples of 
the ore.” 

“But just what do you mean by sub- 
limation of the masculine instinct, Pro- 
fessor Pembrook?”’ Emily Gordon’s 
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voice recalled Selma’s attention to the 
nearer conversation. 

“T mean the heightening, the refining, 
the purification, of what is otherwise 
base and materialistic,” replied the pro- 
fessor, his pudgy palms rubbing busily. 

It was Spencer Gordon, whose mind 
had evidently been giving double atten- 
tion, who broke up the dual chats. 

“Here, professor, we can’t allow you 
to instill any such troublesome ambi- 
tions into the minds of thoroughly tract- 
able women,” he said, crossing the floor. 
‘Personally, I haven’t any desire to 
have my instincts either refined or puri- 
fied. And Dunlap—well, he’s too re- 
fined as it is for the life he must lead. 
As he must return so soon to the swel- 
ter of the tropics, I propose that we go 
over to St. Nicholas Rink for an hour 
on perfectly good, manufactured ice. 
What is the verdict of the fair?” 

Both women had reasons to approve 
the interruption and acclaimed the fact. 

“Sorry you don’t skate, professor.” 
Without wasting time on needless for- 
malities, Gordon led his hireling toward 
the entrance. “I guarantee that Mrs. 
Knox will not miss the next meeting of 
your Neitzsche Circle.” 

As Selma started upstairs with Em- 
ily to see if there was an extra pair of 
skates that would fit her, she passed 
close to the vestibule door and dis- 
tinctly heard Gordon say to the depart- 
ing detective: 

“Yes, she is his wife. For some rea- 
son, Knox himself wouldn’t come. 
Meet me at the Lawyers’ Club to-mor- 
row at one and I[’ll point him out.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Selma Knox put the finishing touches 
to her toilet, then stood to survey the 
effect in the pier glass of the closet 
door. Without undue bias, she felt that 
she made an attractive and subtly col- 
ored picture ; that her street suit of gray 
velvet and fox, enhancing the delicate 


‘caped the customs. 


tints of her flesh and her ash-gold hair, 
was a distinct success. Above all else, 
it was new—quite new. 

Stepping into the den, she glanced re- 
proachfully at the telephone. Why 
didn’t it ring with that call she had an- 
swered so many times during the last 
week? With hat and gloves on, she 
strayed ‘into the hall. There the kindly 
grandfather of a clock assured her that 
she might wait a few minutes longer 
and still be on time for the meeting of 
the Nietzsche Circle. 

And even if she were late A 
smile lit her face as her thoughts lapsed 
from the present into memories of the 
past several days. Truly, money did 
touch the heart of New York! Truly, 
Mr. Philip Dunlap, gentleman adven- 
turer from the tropics, was an enter- 
tainer as prodigal of sensation as 
Aladdin! 

With eager steps, she returned to the 
closet of the rose-and-old-ivory bed- 
room and from it took down. the second 
tangible result of this week of miracles. 
This she draped over a_ high-backed 
chair that she might again revel in its 
shimmering beauty. The wide silver 
lace of which it was constructed she 
had captured in a thrilling bargain- 
hunting raid on a small shop whose im- 
ported fabrics were alleged to have es- 
Inspiration for the 
marvelous chiffon underdress of helio- 
trope and pink and yellow had come 
from a drive along the Hudson at the 
sunset hour. Indeed, she exulted, she 
had done well with the means at her 
disposal ! 

Her face clouded at thought of the 
sordid detail of price. That she had 
actually secured the wherewithal to 
purchase two costumes in the same 
week had been the culminating surprise 
of this epoch period. She had gone to 
Theo with her grievance of not being 
able to dress the part suddenly thrust 
upon her. Hope of material aid had 
not been a moving factor; rather, a 
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childlike demand for sympathy and a 
stronger reminder that, since Theo’s 
failure to make money was responsible, 
he should share her humiliation. 

To her complete amazement, he had 
beamed at her across the dinner table 
and had asked how much she needed 
“to make a showing.” She had* named 
a sum—far too small for her needs, as 
she had later discovered, but greater 
than she had had any reason to hope she 
might receive—and Theo had promptly 
drawn a check to her order. On her 
demand to know how he could spare the 
money, he had answered easily: 

“The law business, my dear, is pick- 
ing up.” 

This had struck her as evasion, rather 
than explanation. Ever since she had 
known Theodore, the law to him had 
seemed a profession, with responsibili- 
ties as sacred as if impressed by 
churchly orders. His past failures, she 
felt convinced, were results of the fact 
that he had paid so little attention to 
the “business” side of it. But she 
deemed it the part of tact to withhold 
any criticisms in this case. And she 
kept the check. It was just possible, 
she opined, that, under pressure of 
money spent, Theodore might~rise to 
the occasion and really better his finan- 
cial state. 

She removed the silver gown from 
the high-backed chair, where it did not 
drape effectively, and returned it to its 
hanger. Before closing the door, how- 
ever, she smiled on the dainty thing in 
anticipation of the effect she and it 
would make at the dinner that Mrs. 
Gordon was arranging for the coming 
Friday night. - 

What a remarkable week this just 
spent had been! By all means the gay- 
est in the life of Selma Knox. During 
it, the heart of the New York she had 
read about and dreamed about had 
opened to her at the bribe of a few 
magic dollars. 

From the night of that first little din- 


ner in the apartment, she had seemed in 
command of all Mr. Philip Dunlap’s 
waking hours, although, through them, 
he had remained the same weary-man- 
nered, restrained, tactful escort. At the 
rink, where his prowess on skates had 
kept her from making black-and-blue 
spots on the ice; at a cabaret dinner 
with the Gordons, where his office of 
host had been performed with a delight- 
ful admixture of knowingness and ap- 
peal; at the ball at Sherry’s—a real 
“function,” this—for the entrée to 
which they were indebted to Emily’s 
unimpeachable family connections—al- 
ways he had been charming and sphinx- 
like. 

In a girl used to the flattery and the 
impetuosity of Southern men, this re- 
pression aroused great interest. Only 
once had she seen him show uncon- 
trollable feeligg—in a dark tide of color 
that had shown through his sunburn on 
his finding her and Spencer Gordon on 
a secluded balcony at the ball, where the 
banker had been plainly on the brink 
of-a vehement avowal. She knew that 
she would never forget the look of 
loathing on Dunlap’s face as he had en- 
compassed the scene at a glance and 
claimed her for the Dan Tucker just 
starting. But not one word had he 
spoken, then or afterward. 

Another delightful night, he had 
played host with utter disregard of the 
financial consequences. From a dinner 
at the Knickerbocker, they had gone to 
the Winter Garden. Later, after a bite 
of supper, they had looked in at Castles’ 
in the Air long enough for her to realize 
what a superb dancer an exile from the 
tropics could be. As a final chapter, 
they had all signed up as “members of 
the club” at the uptown Bustanoby’s, 
which gave them access to the Domino 
Room. The home apartment had 
claimed her at what she felt to be a very 
shocking one of the “wee sma’ hours,” 
although Theodore had not seemed to 
mind. 
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Her entry had awakened him to the 
query: “Had a good time, treasure?” 
But when she had sat on the edge of 
the bed to recount to him all the joys 
of her evening, as she remembered hav- 
ing done with her mother when a débu- 
tante, she saw that he had fallen asleep. 
Her later suspicion that this gross inat- 
tention had been feigned had not incited 
her to reopen her enthusiastic descrip- 
tions, 

Through the whole week, Theodore’s 
behavior had been strange. He seemed 
to have developed a positive antipathy 
for the Gordons. Although urgently 
invited to each diversion of their round, 
he had not attended one. His plea of a 
pressure of work was becoming trite. 
If one brief did not claim him, another 
did; if the Bar Association did not de- 
mand his time, he was detained at the 
office. Fortunately for herself, he had 
shown no disapproval of Philip Dunlap. 
On the contrary, he had continued to 

«welcome the handsome engineer as if 
from a genuine liking, and had fre- 


quently expressed himself as gratified 
that his wife should have so congenial 
an escort. 

A half-hour chime of 
brought Selma back to the present. 
She found herself standing on the li- 
brary doorsill, her gaze fixed anxiously 


the clock 


on the telephone. On realization, a 
flush of annoyance at her own disap- 
pointment tinged her face. When the 
early-afternoon calls of Philip Dunlap 
had been so regular, why should one 
omission disturb her? But that was 
just it, she apologized to herself; con- 
sistency always pointed its digit at in- 
consistency. She rang for Octavia. 

“I’m going out,” she said to the maid. 
“Tf any one calls, say that I’ll be in the 
Astor corridor at five.” 

“Will you dine at 
Knox?” came Octavia’s 
query. 

“I—I think not.” Selma began to 
coax on her gloves. “Mr. Knox said he 


home, Mrs. 
soft-voiced 


would be detained downtown. In case 
I should decide to dine alone, I’ll let you 
know shortly after five.” With a nod 
and a smile, she swept through the door 
held open for her by the most exem- 
plary of maids. 

As she descerfded the two flights of 
stairs, she chided herself that she had 
waited so long for a call that had not 
rung. If she was to hear anything 
of Professor Pembrook’s dissertation 
upon psychic mysteries, she must needs 
take a taxi. At thought of how the cab 
habit was growing upon her, she 
frowned, then smiled. That one short 
week of Philip Dunlap’s regardless ex- 
ample had upset her years of habit of 
figuring time for surface cars or ele- 
vated trains. Since she must again 
commit the extravagance, why hadn’t 
she telephoned for one before leaving 
the apartment? But there were usually 
strays across the park. She would save 
moments by ‘crossing to seek one. 

About to enter one of the park paths, 
she glanced back at the windows of her 
own apartment, remembering a concern 
she had felt over the hang of the corner 
curtains, She paused on noticing that 
Octavia was manipulating one of the 
blinds in a way that somehow made her 
think of a signal. At the moment, a 
young man brushed by her who had 
much the look of the one who had 
waited for the girl on the day of her 
employment. Selma walked on; then 
suddenly turned in time to see him 
enter the house. 

The incident annoyed her. If the 
man had gone to call on Octavia, why 
need they be so surreptitious about it? 
She considered returning and reassur- 
ing herself by closer inspection. But, 
remembering her promise to Spencer 
Gordon to attend the psychic meeting, 
she hurried on. Certainly her tireless, 
self-effacing treasure of a maid de- 
served a visit from her sweetheart, no 
matter how romantically she chose to 
stage the event. ~ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Leisurely, Selma Knox strolled the 
length of the Astor’s central hall, out- 
wardly serene in her new apparel: But 
within, her brain and temperament—a 
combination of whose possibilities she 
had begun to feel dcutely conscious 
from the pronouncements of Spencer 


hoes 
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One of his pudgy hands stretched 
forth with the obvious intent of seiz- 


\) 


ing Selma’s arm, but the fingers 
closed about a glass unexpectedly 
thrust into their grip. 


Gordon—were disturbing 
vague aspirations. 

The fine-sounding, ifyglightly pedan- 
tic, dissertation of Professor Pem- 
brook, in one of the small, heavily hung 
rooms upstairs, had centered in the 
title, “The Newest Science—That of 
Ourselves,” all his obscurely syllabled 
digressions leading back to it with more 
or less consistency. Selma’s introduc- 
tion to other handsomely gowned 
women and their comments, which had 


her with 
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followed, had impressed her as ambi- 
tious in the extreme. Although just a 
trifle shocked by their extremes of 
frankness in discussing human tenden- 
cies from the psycho-analytic view- 
point, and another trifle worried over 
the unwholesome mental growths de- 


«clared to be resultant from failure to 


admit the truth to oneself about oneself, 
the novice had quitted their atmosphere 
of violets and veracities with discon- 
tent gnawing at her heart. 

She had been the most beautiful 


woman in the room, yes, the rest hav- 
ing been, without exception, of doubtful 
age and attraction. But what had her 
looks availed her, since she had been 
unable to join in their knowingly 
phrased discussion? To be “en rapport 
with oneself,” to be physically capable 
of consigning to one’s subjective entity 
what one dared not trust to the con- 
scious, to utilize one’s dreams as a me- 
dium of appeal to the infinite ego—it all 
sounded desirable, difficult, depressing. 
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How immature she must seem who had 
existed merely being and doing, with no 
superior consciousness of what she was, 
why she did, or wherefore she per- 
mitted others to do! 

Perhaps her mental slump was deep- 
ened by the fact that, in a complete cir- 
cuit of the corridor and lobby, she met 
no one she knew. Back almost at the 
starting point, a corpulent, capable- 
looking chair beneath a potted palm 
tree appealed to her. She sank into it 
and gave her attention to idle contem- 
plation of the passing show of women 
and their “animals,” as the psycho-mas- 
ter designated the predatory male. 

It struck her with significance that 
now, when she was no longer seeking, 
one whom she might be privileged to 
term her ‘animal’ stepped before her. 
Tall, immaculately clad, with hat in 
hand, he loomed above her, not exactly 
bowing, not exactly smiling, but with 
joy in their meeting somehow exuding 
from his whole personality. 

“T made a misplay in being so late, 
but I win anyhow,” he exulted. 

“We both win,”-she said to herself, 
focusing an inward monocle stare, the 
kind those women upstairs had out- 
wardly given her, upon her own symp- 
toms of delight and pleasure. She in- 
dicated a very slender chair beside her 
which had just been vacated by a very 
stout dowager—of the weight that al- 
ways chooses thin chairs—and added 
aloud: “Sit down, you of the marvel- 
ous memory. Who would have ex- 
pected you to remember for a whole 
week that I had promised to attend 
Professor Pembrook’s Nietzsche Circle 
here this afternoon?” 

Philip Dunlap’s gray, direct gaze was 
on a level with hers as he responded. 

“My memory hasn’t merited that par- 
ticular encomium, although it might 
have, had the strain on it been neces- 
sary.” 

“You mean Selma’s thoughts 
were hovering with resentment around 
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that long, disappointing wait in the 
apartment. 

“I wanted ‘very much to see you this 
afternoon, Mrs. Knox. Very, very 
much. So much that when I failed to 
get you on the telephone, I went to your 
house, hoping that the mistake had been 
in the service.” 

She looked at him steadily a mo- 
ment, the color of her eyes changing 
to the dark purple of superstition. 

“I know that you are telling the 
truth, for your desire to see me was 
telepathic. I expected to hear from 
you so certainly that I waited for— 
well, a long time.” 

“I was late—had a busy morning 
downtown.” He turned, with an un- 
easy sort of laugh, from the candid 
look of her. “I had news that I wished 
to share with you, so I stopped off at 
the apartment, hoping against appear- 
ances to find you in. There your in- 
valuable Octavia gave me the -magic 
word: ‘The Astor at five’ So at least 
there is nothing phenomenal about my 
being here now, madame, favored be- 
yond my deserts.” 

Selma’s serious expression deepened. 
She laid gloved finger tips on his arm. 

“T wish,” she said, “that you would 
avoid your conventional phrases with 
me. I’ve just come through a wonder- 
ful experience, my introduction to the 
science of honesty. The Nietzsche 
Circle made me feel like a backward 
child at school, but it determined me 
to catch up with the class—with my 
class. I want and intend to know my- 
self and gain control of myself. I want 
to know and understand others—you, 
for instance.” 

She stopped because of the way his 
arm shrank from her touch. 

“How about tea and cakes for our 
schoolgirl?” he suggested. ‘“The Moon 
Room is just inside.” 

They were both on their feet before 
she looked at the noticeable woman 
who, she had been dimly conscious, had 
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sat down opposite them only a few mo- 
ments before. Selma now recognized 
her and felt sure that they in turn 
were recognized. 

“Look!” she said to Dunlap. 
“There’s the beauty of the steamer, 
that Madame Mendez of whom you 
and Ted were speaking!” 

“Why, so it is!” 

With a deeply respectful manner, the 
engineer bowed in the woman’s direc- 
tion. She, in turn, bowed and smiled 
brilliantly, including Selma in her 
greeting. Selma, moved by the unex- 
pected sight of a shipmate, as well as 
by her newborn desire to be natural, 
smiled back. 

She and Dunlap passed into the dim, 
musical quiet of the room and settled 
at an inconspicuous table under the 
balcony, just far enough away from the 
fountain for it to serve as a liquid ac- 
companiment rather than an interrup- 
tion. He placed her with her back to 
the glass partition that screened them 
from the corridor and himself sat fac- 
ing it. 

When the waiter had been disposed 
of, he broached the subject of his 
“news.” 

“T spent the morning with Gordon, 
going into the details of that Honduras 
mine I’ve been lucky enough to ‘open 
up, the complete dev elopment of which, 
I am sure, holds half a dozen fortunes. 
He’s had his own assays made and is 
interested enough to send an engineer 
to examine into the extent of the ore 
bodies. It looks as if a big deal could 
be put through—a deal that would 
make me a very rich man in a few 
months. Should you be pleased to have 
me a very rich man, Mrs. Knox?” 

“Pleased?” Selma’s voice faltered 
at the thought of how little other peo- 
ple’s good fortune could do for her; 
what she wanted was success for them- 
selves, for Theodore. “Why, of 
course, anything that resolves to the 
advantage of a friend would please me 
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—naturally,” she added, at once 
ashamed of her, covetousness. “But 
don’t get so rich that you'll be unable 
to see the Knoxes—afoot, as you roll 
by in your limousine.” 

“J—I rather wished you to be the 
first person I told.” 

At the return of a certain wholeness 
of interest to his tone, which had been 
absent during the last few minutes, 
Selma involuntarily turned to glance 
over her shoulder. The _ steamer’s 
beautiful “mystery woman” had left 
her chair. Down the corridor, Selma 
caught a Vanishing glimpse of her tall, 
distinctive figure and ebony hair. 

“Already I’m feeling the threat of 
the sorriest punishment of wealth,” the 
engineer was saying as she turned 
about, his gaze lowered to his glass of 
Scotch and soda. 

“The 
queried. 

“Yes. The denial, through tedious 
social laws, of the right to heap treas- 
ure where one would. Instead of joy- 
ing in my prospects to-day, Mrs. Knox, 
I feel pinched by the realization of how 
easily everything might have been 
otherwise. If my first life steps had 
been pointed in a different direction, 
if the people I met had been other peo- 
ple, if other peoples’ dearest friends 
had only happened to be my dearest 
friends, instead of 93 

In the pause that followed his break, 
Selma regarded him with sincere eyes. 

“You are so enigmatic, Mr. Dunlap. 
You always talk delightfully, but im- 
personally—and I fear that I am a 
good deal of a person.” 

“A very good deal,” he agreed, in 
that smiling way he had of never smil- 
ing. 

“We have accepted you as a friend, 
Teddy and 1,” she continued, ‘“‘but we 
know almost nothing about you. I am 
oppressed to-day by the domination of 
our everyday forms. I feel that I must 


sorriest punishment?’ she 
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get at the truth of things—the truth of 
ourselves,” 

“Heaven forbid!” shuddered Dunlap 
in mock alarm. 

“Don’t be superficial. Do you think 
I’m afraid of myself or—or any one? 
I only want to understand. Once we 
realize our lowest traits, it will be 
easier to give our highest ones free 
scope, won't it? Professor Pembrook 
called you men ‘the lower animals’ to- 
day, so I’m prepared for the worst. 
Let’s have our first frank talk.” She 
raised a sweet glance to-him. 

For a long moment he looked at her 
seriously. 

“So you want me to get down on all 
fours and growl?” 

“I want to hear you growl or bark or 
whatever is your most natural mode of 
expression. I want to know you, al- 
most as much as ] want to know my- 
self. Then I'll understand better why 
we are here. Tell me the real things 
about your life and yourself. Tell me, 
for instance, who Madame Mertdez is, 
and why her sudden appearance spoiled 
your mocd.” 

Her appeal continued in her eyes, 
which were fixed on the fine profile 
presented as he stared a thoughtful 
moment at the twinkling make-believe 
stars of the room’s canopy. When he 
returned to her, she was startled by the 
combination of sincerity and repression 
in his face. 

“Mrs. Knox, I don’t want you to 
know me,” he said deliberately, ‘‘be- 
cause I’m sure you wouldn’t like me. 
It’s not time yet for you to know me.” 

Selma was conscious of the color 
spreading from her neck to her eyes; 
disagreeably so, because she knew that 
he was noticing it. She wondered how 
much of it came from indignation that 
her appeal should be so firmly denied, 
how much from the restrained sugges- 
tiveness back of his words. She mar- 
veled at the courage with which she 
had started her small inquest, for now 
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it had afl left ner. She felt startled, 
palpitant, subdued. Then there flashed 
into her memory the picture of Dun- 
lap’s face as it had looked that night 
when he had surprised Gordon avow- 
ing his infatuation for her on the bal- 
cony at Sherry’s. The disgust on it 
was an eloquent defense of his present 
reticence. Her resentment vanished in 
a thrill of admiration for his kind of 
a man. 

He was speaking: 

“T’ve asked the Gordons out to din- 
ner to-night, in the hope of being with 
you, if not alone with you. You're not 
going to disappoint me, are you?” 

“T believe -Theodore intends to dine 
at the club to-night,” she answered, 
“but I’ll have to telephone and ask him. 
And Octavia ’ 

“Has consolation near at hand,” he 
interrupted. “I meant to tell you at 
once of an odd-looking man who 
seemed to be calling upon your maid 
when I stopped in at the apartment. 


Finding you out, my first thought was 
to leave you a note, and I went into the 


den to write it. This man was in the 
dining room at the time.” 

“Oh, that was Octavia’s sweetheart 
or ‘steady’ or whatever it is that maids 
call their suitors,” Selma hastened to 
explain. “He went up as I was leav- 
ing.” 

“So you knew he was there?” The 
engineer looked relieved. ‘My imagi- 
nation made me fancy a certain re- 
luctance in the girl’s manner when she 
admitted me, and a nervousness in the 
way her caller paced about. I couldn’t 
help remembering the careless way you 
store those You’re not wearing 
any of the emeralds to-day?” 

“Scarcely, in the afternoon.” She 
slanted a prideful glance down at her 
new finery. “But it’s all right. Oc- 
tavia is so industrious and devoted— 
a sphinx wouldn’t have the stony heart 
to refuse her a caller.” 

“Possibly it is—all right,” agreed 
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Dunlap, but in a hesitating way that re- 
curred to her mind several times during 
the evening. 


_ CHAPTER X. 

“Come home with me and see how 
the other half lives!” 

Selma Knox issued the invitation, 
her laugh chiming with the notes of 
the Bohemian orchestra in the down- 
town restaurant where she, the Gor- 


.dons, and Phil Dunlap had just finished 


dinner. The cups that had held drip 
coffee were empty. Their cordial 
glasses shone dimly through the smoke- 
thick air, which was licensed in the 
general room, chosen for the sake of its 
informal gayety. She had offered the 
suggestion as a solution to the problem 
of where to spend the second half of 
the evening begun so auspiciously. 

“If by ‘other half’ you designate 
your worthy, but somber-minded, 
marital associate, Mrs. Knox, I, for 
one, second’ your move,” said Gordon, 
even more verbose than usual through 
inspiration of the “plaid” wines he had 
drunk. “His elusiveness of late re- 
flects cS 

“On our charms,” completed Emily, 
her anxious eyes. on her bibulous 
charge. “He ought to be made to 
apologize.” 

Dunlap frowned at the two. 

“You idle rich shouldn’t criticize a 
man who’s working overtime to get 
ahead,” he said. ‘Knox told me, when 
I called him up to urge him to-night, 
that he had a sandwich and a cup of 
coffee already on his desk. He said he 
didn’t intend to leave the office -before 
eleven.” 

Gordon laughed unmusically. 

“Then he deserves one lecture on 
dietetics and another on the folly of 
working so hard for a mere living. 
Fool ’em and make ’em pay for it— 
that’s my motto.” 

“Drink another cup of coffee, dear,” 
suggested Emily, with a doting smile 
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into the flushed face of the man whom 
she elected to treat as a liege lord in 
public. : 

“You want me sitting up all night?” 
he demanded thickly. “If you were a 
jealous woman—pretty good, eh, that 
‘if you were?’—you’d suspect the cor- 
dial glances of two. pansy-blue eyes, 
rather than the café red ink.” 

One of his pudgy hands stretched 
forth with the obvious intent of seiz- 
ing Selma’s arm, but the fingers closed 
about a glass unexpectedly thrust into 
their grip. Phil Dunlap did not smile 
as he watched the banker stare stupidly 
into the amber liqueur he had tendered, 
then begin to sip it contentedly. 

“What about Mrs. Knox’s sugges- 
tion?” Dunlap addressed the question 
meaningly to Emily. “It might be a 
good thing for all of us to try one of 
these quiet evenings at home.” 

“IT quite agree with you,” said the 
banker’s wife. 

“By all means, let’s go and lay for 
husbarid.” A crafty look pierced the 
glaze of Gordon’s pale eyes as he 
added: “Maybe, in the sanctity of his 
own home, at midnight—that sort of 
thing—I can worm out of him some of 
the plans of his rascally clients in the 
ship-combine case.” 

“There, don’t babble nonsense,” in- 
terrupted Emily in her richest, most 
languid contralto tone. 

But there was nothing inert in the 
way she pulled her heavy husband to 
his feet with a strong-fingered clutch 
on his arm. 

“Come, or the opium in this air will 
have us all talking in our sleep!” she 
urged. 

Nine o’clock found them climbing 
the two flights that led to the Knox 
apartment. Spencer Gordon was as- 
sisting Selma, and laughed immoder- 
ately, with spasmodic pressures of her 
elbow, over her half-hearted jest of 
“Elevator out of order.” On the dim- 
lit climb, she realized, with a warming 
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heart flash, just why the engineer had 
held Emily gently aside, forcing her- 
self and Gordon to precede. Had she 
and the tipsy banker been behind, she 
would probably have had a disagreeable 
experience. 

Arrived at her own door, she did not 
use her latchkey, but sounded the 
knocker and listened intently for the 
first sounds of Octavia’s response. It 
was with the relief of shedding an in- 
visible load that she heard them, for all 
evening there had recurred to tease her 
mind memories of that odd signal of 
the window blind and the nervous pac- 
ings of the man whom Dunlap later 
had discovered with the maid. When 
Octavia stood aside to admit them, with 
dark eyes alight at sight of her mistress, 
as if really fond of her and glad of her 
return, Selma could have laughed 
aloud. Of course there was nothing 
the matter—nothing but the romantic 
nature of this gentle, capable, miracle 
maid! She had been foolish to give 


suspicion place in her thoughts for a 


second. 

A new gratitude for the Knox ma- 
hogany came to her as she listened to 
the discussion of her friends regarding 
it. 

“T envy Selma her dreams sleeping in 
that bed,” Emily declared, on their re- 
turn from a visit to the powder puff 
and the pineapple four-poster of the 
bedroom. 

“Anybody of any bank account might 
well envy Mrs. Knox her collection,” 
agreed Dunlap. 

Gordon’s vote came from the depths 
of the old colonial rocker. 

“Must be remarkably well preserved. 
I’m not what you call a featherweight, 
and most of these old-timers crumple 
up under me. But I haven’t aroused a 
protest from this patriarch of comfort 
and motion.” 

“Theo says,” smiled Selma, “that real 
parler furniture, up York State, was 
used only a few times a year, on great 
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occasions. That explains why it’s in 
such good shape for us.” 

“Which reminds me—where is’ 
Theo?” Gordon almost rocked him- 
self face forward to the floor as he 
spoke. “Let’s call him up and invite 
him home, Mrs. Selma. He’s working 
too hard, I tell you, and I want to point 
out to him the error of his ways‘like a 
father. Besides, that confounded crew 
of his clients are trying * 

“Spencer dear,” interrupted Emily, 
“there’s a Georgian sideboard in the 
dining room that I want you to see un- 
der the electric lights. Selma’s dinner 
candles hide its beauties. Come along. 
It’s quite worth a few steps, I assure 
you.” 

Again she physically urged him to his 
feet and guided him into the other 
room, where she whispered a sharp 
caution against his continuing to bab- 
ble his business affairs. 

For a moment after Selma and Dun- 
lap were alone, they did not speak. 
Urged by the introspection of her new 
study, she acknowledged to herself that 
she would have enjoyed an extended 
téte-a-téte with him. But since, by his 
evasions at the Astor, she knew that 
he was avoiding what she would have 
liked, she felt embarrassed, almost 
guilty. She started nervously when he 
crossed to her and spoke in a low tone. 

“You and I are both worried about 
those emeralds. Suppose you look and 
satisfy us.” 

“Why, you wonderful male—you are 
psychic!” She gazed up at him with 
superstitious admiration. “Do you 
know,” she added, “I believe I will?” 

Straightway she tiptoed into the den 
and closed the door. 

Dunlap, pacing the floor with quick, 
uneasy steps, was soon rejoined by the 
banker and his wife. Although they all 
realized that the den door had been 
opened, it was not a sound that soon 
startled them. It was an unvoiced cry 
for help that made them turn about. 
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Selma stood on the sill 
like a statue, her di- 
lated eyes on the en- 
gineer’s, her silver- 
blond hair aglow from 
the rays of the elec- 
trolier. Her lips 


“They’re gone!” The 
guests could barely 
hear her whisper. “All 


“Gone? Gone?” cried 
Dunlap. 

“What’s gone?” de- 
manded the banker. 

“Who’s gone? 
urged his wife. 

Dunlap had hurried 
to Selma and now 
placed her in a chair. 

“Hush!” he = mur- 
mured, raising a cau- 
tioning finger toward 
the Gordons. “We 
mustn’t alarm the serv- 
ant. Mrs. Knox’s 
emeralds have been 
stolen.” 

“D’y’mean,” rasped 
Gordon’s whisper, 
“that you’ve been 
robbed ?” 
“Not robbed, Sel- 
ma?” insisted Emily 
more shrilly. 

Again the engineer 
cautioned them. 

“I—I must have been,’ murmured 
Selma, from the chair where she sat 
slumped, her hands clasped over her 
eyes. “Oh, I’ve been so careless—so 
stubbornly careless! Mr. Dunlap him- 
self warned us that the jewels were not 
safe here. My psychic perceptions cer- 
tainly are developing, for I’ve been 
nervous about them all day.” 

“Don’t you think you’ve had more 
than psychic evidence?” reminded Dun- 
lap. 
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‘Not achance,’’ insisted Pembrook. ‘‘If you want to get your jewels 


“I—I ‘suppose so. To-day, as I was 
going out, I saw the maid summon a 
man from the park—her sweetheart, I 
thought. The man was still here alone 
with her when Mr. Dunlap called for 
me later. Oh, it’s dreadful, dreadful! 
What will Theo say?” Her dry-eyed 
despair was more eloquent than tears. 

3ut even through the first shock of 
her loss, she had appreciation for the 
engineer’s quiet resourcefulness. He 
first had her take him into the den to 
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back, let me take her away 


show her the exact condition in which 
she had found things. There the se- 
cret drawer, which Selma had sprung 
from its hiding place, in all good faith, 
on her former entry, lay upon the leaf 
of the old desk. About it were scat- 
tered the plush jewel boxes—all empty. 

“She’s been robbed, right enough,” 
remarked the banker. “Were the 
emeralds of much value?” 

“Priceless,” replied Dunlap, but in 
an abstracted way. 
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Psychology will break her down by morning and the bars will help.” 


His eyes were on the telephone. He 
seemed to be considering. A glance to- 
ward the kitchen regions seemed to de- 
cide him, for, after carefully replac- 
ing the boxes and drawer, he motioned 
them all back into the drawing-room. 
Above all things, they must not alarm 
Octavia until they were ready to call 
her to an accounting, he explained. It 
seemed remarkable that, if the girl had 
anything to do with the crime, she 
should remain so coolly in her place. 
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His first step would be to locate Theo- 
dore Knox on the telephone, either at 
the Bar Association or his office, and 
consult with him. This he would go 
outside to do, in order that the servant 
might not overhear. He had reached 
the door-when Gordon toddled after 
him with a suggestion. 

“Why not phone for Pembrook, too? 
You have his card, I’m told he really 
is a wizard at wringing confessions 
from the guilty.” 

Selma approved this with quiet vehe- 
mence. 

“Yes, do send at once for Pembrook. 
He’s scientific and—and wonderful.” 

Did she imagine the cynicism in Dun- 
lap’s smile just before he disappeared 
through the door? At any rate, he had 
nodded agreement. 


CHAPTER XI. 

All were waiting, the psycho-analyst 
included, when the proprietary latch- 
key of Theodore Knox clicked in the 
lock. The whole look of him wag 
rather tired, as he approached through 
the hall, but a smile brightened his face 
when Selma hurried forward to meet 
him. With her two hands clasping his 
arm, she murmured the news of the 
catastrophe, a task that had been as- 
signed to her. With no trace of ex- 
citement in his manner, Knox removed 
his hat and coat and followed her into 
the drawing-room. He was _ unable, 
however, to repress a start on being 
introduced to Professor Pembrook, 
whom Selma explained as an expert 
criminologist called in on the case. 

The man of mind inclined his head 
in acknowledgment, then offered a dim- 
pled hand. From his look of concen- 
tration, he seemed to have been theoriz- 
ing prior to Theodore’s entrance. 

“If Mrs. Knox will invent some pre- 
text for visiting the quarters of this 
servant and discover what she is now 
doing, it might help me decide on our 

opening,” Pembrook suggested blandly. 
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Selma nodded and started toward 
the utility regions. 

As the psychologist, in returning to 
his chair, presented his back, Theodore 
was able, with a chill of distaste, to 
place the man. For several days he 
had been disturbed by the conviction 
that he was being followed, his move- 
ments spied upon, and on looking about, 
he had several times seen that same 
heavy figure in retreat. The afternoon 
before, he had made certain tests of 
this surveillance, which had resulted in 
proof. It was annoying, as well as sur- 
prising, to find in his own home to- 
night the man whom he had intention- 
ally kept on the jump for two hours the 
previous day, until he had lost him at 
the entrance of the Bar Association. 
To himself he remarked that when he 
learned who had called the criminolo- 
gist into the case of the missing emer- 
alds, he would know who felt such 
keen interest in his movements. 

Selma returned. 

“Octavia is reading in the kicchen. 
She doesn’t seem in the least alarmed 

said she was sitting up for fear we 
might wish some refreshments. Oh, it 
doesn’t seem possible that a 

“In crime, ‘impossible’ is synonomous 
with ‘probable,’”’ said Pembrook, with 
a sage wabble of the head. “Evidently 
this young woman has steeled herself 
for the ordeal of your discovery that 
the jewels are missing. I shall doubt- 
less need all my psychic powers to break 
her down. I may need to be a little 
rough.” 

Selma shuddered and Theo frowned, 
Dunlap looked sympathetic and Mrs. 
Gordon glanced with pathetic appeal 
toward her husband. 

“Oh, I don’t mean physically rough,” 
protested Pembrook. “The third de- 
gree, with its brutality, belongs in the 
museum of antiquities, along with thé 
rack, the water cure, and the ordeal by 
fire. I shall assail her mentally.” 








“My nerves will nevef stand it,” mur- 
mured Emily Gordon, this time glanc- 
ing toward Dunlap. 

With a tolerant smile for his wife’s 
limitations, the banker nodded his ap- 
proval. 

“Emily is*oversupplied with netves, 
but I can commend the method of Pro- 
fessor Pembrook.” 

This time Theo Knox managed to 
suppress his start. So it was Gordon 
who stood sponsor for the psycho-ex- 
pert! Well, Gordon had reason for 
keeping trace of his movements, though 
how the banker had discovered that he 
was doing the actual work on the re- 
cent developments of the ship-combine 
case was beyond him. Was there some 
leak at the office, or could it be possible 
that Selma had unwittingly given some 
hint as to what was keeping her hus- 
band so occupied? 

Pembrook was busily setting the 
stage for the inquisition. One chair he 
placed in the wide doorway that gave 
into the dining room. 

“This is for the subject,” he ex- 
plained. “The fact of an open space 
behind her will induce the feeling that 
she is without backing. In applying 
psycho-analysis to crime I have always 
found that the setting is most impor- 
tant.” 

He arranged five chairs to face that 
in the doorway, one of them consider- 
ably in advance of the other four. 

I shall sit here and conduct the ex- 
amination,” he continued, indicating 
the foremost. “Mr. and Mrs. Knox 
and my good friends, the Gordons, will 
occupy these seats just behind me. 
And you, Mr. Dunlap, I wish to remain 
hidden in the small library until I call 
for you. We may need your con- 
frontation to break her down. Now, 
if Mrs. Knox will kindly summon her 
servant ES 

Soon Octavia entered with her cat- 
like tread and stood hesitating in the 
doorway. The look with which she en- 
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Octavia hesitated. 

“T stand in company,” she said, the 
wondering gaze of her soulful eyes 
transferred to her mistress. 

“Sit down, Octavia,” advised Selma. 
“This gentleman wishes to talk with 
you.” 

A sidewise, stooping movement de- 
posited the girl on the edge of the chair. 

“Do you know,” demanded Pem- 
brook solemnly, “what a detective is?” 
“A detective?” replied Octavia hesi- 
tatingly. “He’s a sort of policeman 
—without buttons.” 

“T am a detective,” announced Pem- 
brook, straightening for her inspection. 
“Have you anything to tell me?” 

“To tell you—about what ?” 

“It is better for you to realize now 
than later that your pose of innocence 
is useless. Are you willing to confess, 
or must I drag the truth out of you?” 

Octavia seemed pitiably confused. 

“To confess?” she gasped. Her fin- 
gers gripped the edge of the chair, as 
if she realized for the first time that 
she faced some sort of personal ordeal. 
“I have nothing to confess.” 

“Perhaps not directly. Let us then 
take it up in a more devious way. Sup- 
pose you tell us what happened here 
this afternoon—every little thing. 
Speak accurately, now!” 

“Why, Mrs. Knox went out and I 
dusted the parlor,” faltered the maid. 
“Mr. Dunlap called and wrote a note 
and went away. Then I partially pre- 
pared the dinner, but as no one tele- 
phoned, I put it in the ice box. Later, 
Mrs. Knox came home with her friends. 
I guess that is all, sir.” 
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mans SP’order thi, 
Wi ¢-you doi g vith the front, 
blinds j ter I went out, Octavia?” 


The girl’s eyes widened, but her voice 
was steady as she replied: 

“You spoke of my not having them 
on a line, Mrs. Knox. I was stiaight- 
ening one of them.” 

A deep, guttura] protest sounded 
from the detective. 

“Psychology is all-powerful,” he re- 
marked, “but in a stubborn case like 
this we do not despise outside help. 
Mr. Dunlap!” 

Thus signaled, the engineer issued 
from the den and stood awaiting sug- 
gestion, an odd smile upon his lips. 

“Whom did you find here beside the 
maid when you called this afternoon?” 

“T glanced into the dining room and 
saw a young man there,” replied Dun- 
lap sedately. “I looked at him a second 
time, for I knew Mrs. Knox was away. 
He seemed nervous and began to pace 
the floor.” 

Pembrook’s small eyes returned to 
their fixed stare at Octavia. But her 
face, to the surprise of all, relaxed into 
an ingenuous smile. 

“Oh, I forgot to mention the man 
who came to measure for window 
shades. He stayed only a moment, for 
I knew he’d made a mistake in the 
apartment. He was angry, declaring 
that this was the one. You hadn’t or- 
dered any new window shades, had 
you, Mrs. Knox?” 

“Of course not,’ Selma declared. 

Straight into the maid’s smile scowled 


Pembrook. ‘Close to her face he shook. 


a fat forefinger. 

“That man,” he asserted in a voice 
of. challenging conviction, “was your 
sweetheart and partner in crime. You 
signaled to him as soon as Mrs. Knox 
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left for the afternoon and let him into 


the apartment !” 


“My sweetheart, sir?” The question 
was followed by a low-voiced, but none 
the less derisive, laugh from Octavia. 

For a-moment Pembrook looked non- 
plused. Then he squared with renewed 
determination. _ 

“Young woman, you can hide noth- 
ing from the psychic mind. If, even 
now, you will tell the truth before these 
witnesses, you may escape punishment 
altogether.” 

A startled look frightened the amuse- 
ment from the girl’s face. 

“Punishment for what?” 

“For the theft of Mrs. Knox’s emer- 
alds!” Pembrook fairly hissed the cul- 
minating accusation. 

At last Octavia’s calm was broken. 

“Mrs. Knox’s emeralds? Does he 
mean that your jewels are—are stolen, 
Mrs. Knox?” 

All present marveled at the seeming 
sincerity of her amazement and con- 
sternation. But these emotions did not 
preface the confession that Pembrook 
had predicted. When finally convinced 
that she herself was accused, she strug- 
gled for composure and denied any 
knowledge of the theft. 

In this she persisted with increas- 
ing, rather than diminishing, firmness 
through the inquisition visited upon her 
by the psychologist. Again and again 
he repeated his charge: 

“You know who has the emeralds. 
You helped to steal them!” 

Aside he explained his theory of the 
collective force of the reiterated idea. 
He -tried hypnotism, which, as he ex- 
plained, he sometimes accomplished 
even with a resisting subject ; he threat- 
ened in terms of grim justice; he at last 
resorted to human sympathy and en- 
treated her to save herself by telling the 
truth. 

But Octavia gently reminded him that 
she was telling the truth. 

Foiled, perspiring, infuriated, he 
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called the others into a whispered con- 
sultation in a far corner of the room. 

“There is only one thing left,” he 
proposed. “I'll take her to the station 
house and enter a holding charge 
against her.” 

At once Theo protested: 

“Do you think you should go so far? 
The girl will have to spend a night in a 
cell, at best. If, as she says, she is in- 
nocent, that would be a hardship upon 
her for which I could never forgive 
myself.” 

“Innocent as Judas was!” scoffed 
Pembrook, his eyes gleaming with re- 
sentment. “She’s a trained crook, and 
I’ll bet this won’t be her first night be- 
hind bars. Didn’t she lie right and left 
until I brought her to rights—about the 
window blinds and the strange young 
man?” 

“But if we are misjudging her 

“Not a chance,” insisted Pembrook. 
“If you want to get your jewels back, 
let me take her away. Psychology will 


break her down by morning and .the 


bars will help. When she finds you're 
in earnest and tips us off to the swag, 
you can ask the judge to go light on 
her sentence, if you think she deserves 
anything at your hands.” 

Selma joined in Theodore’s protest, 
but the others urged, pressing the value 
of the emeralds, the duty to the com- 
munity at large, to the girl herself. 
Forced to acknowledge the cogency of 
their arguments, Theodore finally con- 
sented. But he sank into a chair and 
covered his eyes with his hands when 
Pembrook led out the singularly calm 
prisoner, whose last gaze left them with 
a haunted feeling. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Selma Knox awoke from an almost 
sleepless night. 

She glanced at Theo and marveled 
that he could be in such an apparently 


untroubled sleep. Once dressed, she 
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wakened him, then sought the kitchen 
with its distasteful tasks. It seemed 
strange that he could take their great 
loss. so calmly, she thought, as, while 
at work over the breakfast, she heard 
him whistling a subdued strain. 

“There are so many. things about 
Theo lately that I can’t seem to under- 
stand,” her mind complained as she fin- 
ished setting the table. 

But when he entered the dining room, 
a few moments later, she suspected that 
the sounds of cheer had been automatic, 
for his usual smile was wanting. 

“Which are you mourning more— 
Octavia or the emeralds?” he asked. 

“Don’t try to be cheerful about it, 
Theo,” she reproached him. “It’s no 
small catastrophe to be deprived of our 
proudest worldly possessions, my only 
ornaments, and a competent servant— 
all in one blow.” 

“Suppose you select a good hotel 
somewhere about the Square and ar- 
range that we take our meals there un- 
til this matter is settled,” he suggested, 
his eyes on his newspaper. “Can’t af- 
ford to have a return of your old pot- 
and-pan tempers.” 

She stared at him in frank amaze. 

“What about the family financial 
stringency? If your statement of our 
affairs has been exact, we can’t afford 
to eat our three meals a day at any 
hotel where we'd care to be seen. 
Where would the money come from?” 

“Oh, we'll manage that. The hotel 
needn’t be for long. Unless I miss my 
guess, you'll soon have Octavia back, if 
she isn’t too deeply huii by this false 
arrest.” 

Selma’s eyes widened. 

“You're getting too enigmatic for 
my frayed patience,” she exclaimed. 
“What do you mean by this belated cry 
of false arrest?” 

“Simply that Octavia doesn’t seem to 
me like a guilty person. She’s prob- 
ably the victim of some clever profes- 


-sional thief—possibly the man whom 
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Dunlap encountered here yesterday 
afternoon. On my way to the office, 
I’m going to stop at police headquar- 
ters and have a talk with Howard, the 
commissioner, whom I’ve known for 
years. We'll have some real detectives 
put on the case, and I haven’t a doubt 
that you'll recover both the jewels and 
the maid.” 

Much as Selma longed: to hope, she 
could not accept this wholesale optim- 
ism. 

“If you didn’t believe Octavia guilty, 
why did you let Pembrook take her 
last night?” 

“You may recall that I protested.” 

“But you didn’t insist.” 

Theodore admitted this, but added: 

“My ideas have only a theoretical 
basis. This matter is too serious for 
us to take chances.” 

At the moment there sounded the dis- 
tant hammer of the knocker. Selma 
motioned to him to answer the call and 
wondered when she heard a_ second 
step, which ended’ in the den. 

“It’s Pembrook—your crime pro- 
fessor,’ Theo explained in a low voice. 
“Tell me, treasure, who first suggested 
dragging that fathead into this case? 
Why is he showing such an early-morn- 
ing interest?” 

“Mr. Gordon was kind enough to 
send for him, although we all S 

“Gordon, eh?” interrupted the hus- 
band. “I thought so! Do you know 
that this same Pembrook has been fol- 
lowing me for days? What do you 
suppose Gordon wants to learn about 
me?” 

“T have no idea,” said Selma, study- 
ing her plate. 

“Well, you for Pembrook! I'll. take 
some steps of my own, but of that you 
need say nothing to your psychic won- 
der.” 

Stooping, he planted the wraith of a 
kiss in the near vicinity of her ear and 
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left the room. She heard him speak to 
the detective on the way out: 

“Mrs. Knox will see you in a mo- 
ment.” 

Then the outer door slammed. 

Selma did not leave the table at once. 
She felt too startled to turn her atten- 
tion immediately to other investigations 
Theo’s .announcement had recalled 
to her that remark she had over- 
heard the first night she and Phil Dun- 
lap had visited the Gordons’—that the 
husband was to be pointed out to the 
detective downtown. Why was the 
banker interested in Theo’s move- 
ments? What was the secret of her 
husband’s unadmitted, yet increasing, 
antipathy to her friends? What could 
be back of his cheerful attitude regard- 
ing the loss of the emeralds? 

A second scene ftom the past rushed 
to her memory, that prior scene when 
he had proposed to value the heirlooms 
less highly than did she. Was it pos- 
sible that Theo had She would 
not even countenance such a suspicion 
by completing it in her thoughts. And 
vet where had he obtained the funds to 
tide them over their present embarrass- 
ment? Whence had come the purchase 
money for those new gowns? How 
unnatural, all the past considered, for 
him to suggest that they board at a 
hotel! 

With the attempt at calm reflection, 
her apprehension and perplexity only 
increased. She arose, under the more 
immediate necessity of focusing her at- 
tention upon the mystery of the missing 
emeralds. Cautioning herself that she 
must be on guard against dropping any 
hint of her newer fears to Pembrook, 
she pushed back-from the table and 
started toward the library. She was in 
the act of greeting the detective in a 
formal way when the knocker sounded 
a second time. She answered it at 
once, to admit Philip Dunlap. 
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By Marion Short 
Author of “The Girl at Copperdip,” “Catching Up with Life,” ete. 
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Their last evening together—a story of the Other Girl. 


HE little bride-to-be turned to her 
visitor warningly. 

“Put on smoked glasses if you 

don’t want to be dazzled,” she laughed. 

As lightly as a Chinese conjurer 
sweeps aside the magic curtain reveal- 
ing a bowl of goldfish where only blank 
space had been a second before, she 
removed the concealing drapery from 
a billowy heap of lingerie. 

“O-ooh!” squealed the schoolgirl 
spectator admiringly. “What a rav- 
ishing tangle’ of frilliness! It’s like a 
pagan altar made out of white blos- 
soms! And you, Cousin Lil, standing 
in front of it wearing that white crépe 
kimono, with your red hair hanging 
loose, look exactly like the picture of 
the vestal priestess in my mythology. 
How long, now, until you’re married ?” 

“Fasten your eye on that calendar 
hanging there by the door,” answered 
the “priestess” brightly, “and you'll 
find out. Jack made that big star in 
red ink himself, to mark the day.” 

Plump, brown-eyed Eleanor did as 
she was told. 

“Then it’s just a month distant! Oh, 
how: thrilling! I suppose you’ve done 
nothing lately but float around here in 
a dream of happiness!” 

“You may be ever so happy, but you 
can’t float when you’re getting ready 
to be married, Eleanor; you’re too busy. 
Mamma and I have been embroidering 
and hemstitching our eyes out for 
weeks! But though every thread of 


my trousseau is going to be handmade 
and of the finest—that doesn’t mean 
so much to me, after all. I really be- 
lieve, if I had to be married in rags, 
I’d be the happiest little redhead in 
the world just the same—so long as it 
was Jack who led me tothe altar.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Lil! Pretty clothes 
must be half the fun of getting mar- 
ried, be the man -Jack or Henry or 
John. Oh, wait a minute! I almost 
forgot something!” The newcomer 
dived into her suit case, fumbled a bit, 
then brought to light a tiny sachet bag. 
“T embroidered you this talisman dur- 
ing study hours at school. Every girl, 
when she’s married, should wear ‘some- 
thing borrowed and something blue,’ 
you know; so there’s your ‘something 
blue.’ ” 

“Thank you!” exclaimed Lilith 
gratefully, receiving the sweet-smelling 
trifle in her palm. “It was awfully nice 
of you to think of it—even though a 
girl that’s marrving Jack has no need 
of talismans to bring her luck. Tl tuck 
it deep down in the bodice of my wed- 
ding gown the day I’m married.” 

“That’s Jack’s picture, I suppose, in 
that silver frame on your dresser?” 

“Yes, to greet me the last thing at 
night and the first in the morning. Oh, 
Eleanor, a girl is an awful fool when 
she’s in- love, but how she does enjoy 
it! He’s handsomer than ever, isn’t 
he? Do you wonder I’m crazy about 
him? But he’s something far better 
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than merely good looking; he’s so loyal 
and dear and true!” 


“Across the table from, you once 
more, Betty—at last!” 

“It does seem ages, Jack, since we 
saw each other.” 

“A whole year, you little will-o’-the- 
wisp, but now I’ve got you in my 
clutches again!” 

“And they’ve put us at the very same 
table, too, Jack—remember ?” 





‘Thank you!’’ exclaimed Lilith. ‘“‘I’ll tuck 
it deep down in the bodice of my 
wedding gown the day 
I’m married,” 


“Do I? I’ve always thought of this 
particular corner as ours. That’s why 
—when I got your reply to my note— 
I made a bee line over here to make 
sure no. one else reserved it for to- 
night. You can’t take any chances if 
you want anything in a theater-mobbed 
place like this, in the heart of New 
York. Stunning gown you’re wearing, 
girlie. Something new?” 

“Mercy, no! Don’t say that again 
or it’ll fall to pieces from the shock. 
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It was the Monte Carlo costume I wore 
in that musical comedy where you first 
saw me. But of course you wouldn’t 
remember the gown—a man never 
does.” 

The particular man addressed bent 
impulsively across the table to within 
six inches of the speaker’s classical ac- 
tress nose. 

“IT remember your rose of a face, 
3etty—that’s all!” 

At his words, the rose, on its white 
stem of a neck, turned so far away 
that for a moment it was hidden. 

Jack straightened up hastily. There 
was something in the movement that 
recalled him to himself: He reflected 
that he was not: beginning right. He 
was an engaged man, and Betty knew 
it; and he intended to maintain a 
strictly brotherly attitude toward her 
throughout their farewell supper to- 
gether. 

“A pretty girl always reminds one of 
a flower, I think,” he added, with a 
lame attempt at being casual. And 
then, to his relief, the waiter appeared. 

“No, he isn’t-the same one,” Betty 
said under her breath, in answer to 
Jack’s semiaudible inquiry. ‘The other 
one was short and stout.” 

“T know I thought at the time that 
he wore wings,” laughed Jack, uncon- 
sciously lapsing into the ‘personal again. 
“Everything, that night, looked like a 
stage version of paradise to me.” _ 

Interrogated, Betty named her fa- 
vorite salad. Jack grumbled and in- 
sisted on an elaborate menu instead. 

The waiter, cheerfully flapping a 
napkin over his arm, moved off with 
the comfortable certainty that a gen- 
erous order—mixed up with sentiment 
—almost invariably meant a generous 
tip. It is different when one is called 
upon to serve people apparently bored 
with each other, or who maintain that 
inscrutable demeanor that leaves one 
guessing whether the personal equation 
shall be large, small, or nothing! 


“Glad you came?” queried Jack boy- 
ishly. 

With his military figure, he always 
looked his best in evening clothes, and 
knew it. His dark eyes sparkled so 
brightly it seemed to Betty she could 
almost hear the clinking of tiny, gay 
castanets behind them. 

“Wouldn’t any girl be glad,” she 
queried, pinning her corsage bouquet 
just a bit firmer, ‘when she’s wearing 
such a booful bunch of violets? You 
sent violets, too, last year, I remem- 
ber.” ; 

“Well, then, smile at a fellow, won’t 
you? I want to see if that deep dimple 
in your left cheek is still on the job.” 

“Silly!” said Betty, and promptly 
proved that the dimple was. 

All at once she remembered how hap- 
pily she had been smiling at that other 
supper a year ago, when Jack, after 
sipping at a glass of champagne, had 
let fall a sentence that betrayed the fact 
that he was engaged to another girl, 
and had been engaged during all the 
weeks of their acquaintance! She re- 
membered how the smile had stayed on 
her lips even after the devastating state- 
ment had been made. Sometimes a 
heart does not realize that it is broken 
for quite a while after the thing hap- 
pens. 

“You know I haven’t forgiven you 
yet,” said Jack, “for going off with that 
show last year and never letting me 
know about it or where you’d gone. 
You might have written a word of ex- 
planation afterward, at least. I guess 
you didn’t know how hard hit I was 
at the time. You couldn’t have known 
it and skipped like that!” 

3etty made a_ smilingly petulant 
grimace at him, and shrugged her lace- 
covered shoulders. 

“Now, if you’ve just lured me here 
to find fault with me ” she began, 
and purposely allowed the sentence to 
remain unfinished. Jack had never 
known, and she did not mean that he 
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ever should know, how very much she 
had cared, and what a changed world it 
had seemed after the news of his en- 
gagement had dynamited her air castles 
into dust. 

“T shan’t say another word,” Jack 
assured her. “I felt sore at the time, 
but all that matters now is that I’ve 
got you there opposite me. That light 
above your head is drawing flower 
shadows on your face through the brim 
of your openwork hat, and your eyes 
are sending out blue star beams 4 

“T can hardly realize,’ interrupted 
Betty conscientiously, “that in a month 
from now, you'll be a married man!” 

He had signed the invitation to the 
farewell supper: “Your big brother, 
Jack.” In her answer, she had been 
careful to precede her signature with 
the words: “Your little sister.” 

It seemed about time now to remind 
herself—and him—of the basis on 
which they had met. 








“Oh, I’m so glad to hear all about 
your romance!” breathed Eleanor rap- 
turously. “It’s like reading a lovely 
story that you know is going to turn 
out all right in the end. I think it’s 
perfectly splendid. that you’ve never 
been even the least bit sentimental over 
any one but Jack, and that you've 
always known he was the one man in 
the world for you and never had a 
doubt about it. Mamma says most girls 
have an awful struggle to find out just 
which man they like best, and usually 
have any amount of affairs before they 
settle down. Aren’t you lucky to have 
had everything your own way from the 
very start?” 

Lilith folded up the bit of lace work 
she was doing. 

“Jack and I just chose each other 
spontaneously, even when we were kids. 
He used to carry my books home from 
school and fight with the other boys 
if they teased me. Mother says every- 
body in town used to remark: ‘Jack 





and Lilith will make a match of it when 
they grow up,’ which proves that some- 
times everybody is right.” 

“And he’s never once made you 
jealous of any one?” 

Lilith laughed indulgently, as if an- 
swering the prattling, foolish question 
of a child. 

“Jealous? How could he, when he’s 
always been absolutely convinced that 
[’'m the only girl alive? The idea of 


my ever being jealous! Eleanor, that’s 
actually funny!” 


Betty looked down over the balcony 
rail. A glass of champagne bubbled 
goldenly at her elbow. There was 
music below, and the plashing of a 
fountain. She wished Jack would not 
look at her with such ardent eyes. It 
tempted her into forgetting the prosaic 
days preceding this one, and that there 
would be others just as prosaic to 
follow. 

“Go on, Jack,’ she reminded him. 
“You broke off in the midst of what 
you were telling me about the senior 
partner. I’d like to hear the rest of it.” 

“My mind had gone back to that just 
as you spoke, Betty. Well, not to go 
into tiresome details, he thinks there’s 
a great chance for a big firm of archi- 
tects to establish a branch house in 
Brazil, and they’re talking of putting 
me in charge.” 

“Good! But it doesn’t surprise me 
in the least! I always knew some won- 
derful opportunity like that must come 
to you some day. Of course you're 
crazy to go?” 

“While I’m talking it over with you 
—yes,” he answered. “You always did 
set me to dreaming big dreams, some- 
how. I’ve wanted not only to build 
houses, but empires, after one of our 
evenings together, There’s something 


big and elemental in your nature that 
sounds what deeps there are in mine. 
But I must confess that when to-mor- 
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“| remember your rose of a face, Betty—that’s all!” 


row comes, I’ll not be keen about the 
chance at all.” 

“But weren’t you at first?” 

He gave a little start. 

“What made you ask me that ques- 
tion ?” 

“Why, it was a perfectly natural one, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Perhaps it was. But it has re- 
minded me of something I never in- 
tended to speak of to any one, least 
of all to you. Yes, at first I was wild 
to go. Right while the senior partner 
was putting the proposition to me—by 
Jove, | saw myself down there in Bra- 
zil—to stay—but I was not alone! You 
were with me, Betty—just you—inspir- 
ing me—loving me! I couldn’t for an 
instant picture anybody else in your 
place—I can’t now. It put all sorts of 
wild wishes—ideas—into my head— 
3etty !” 


“This flame-colored negligee—isn’t it 
odd and pretty? Jack’s mother made 
it for me. It’s the shade he loves best. 
I believe he’d wear flame-colored neck- 
ties if he dared. Oh, but just wait until 
I show you some of my table linen!” 

“Why, there’s enough there to supply 
a yacht, a hotel, and a country house!” 
exclaimed the visitor, as Lilith threw 
open a closet door, revealing additional 
stores of lavender-scented whiteness. 
“What are you going to do with it all?” 

“Keep ‘some of it until we’re old, 
maybe,” laughed Lilith, patting proudly 
a shining heap of napery. “We won't 
need much at first, for we’re going to 
begin housekeeping in just a_ tiny 
apartment with only room enough for 
Jack and me and a maid. I can 
hardly wait to get there! I’m domestic 
all through, you know, and I’d rather 
put in my time fussing over the machin- 
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ery of a little home than in any other 
way I know. Jack hopes we won’t have 
to travel, but if we do—that’s the ad- 
vantage of not beginning on too large 
a scale with a great, big house and all 
that. We can just shut the little apart- 
ment away like a clock in a box until 
we get ready to take it out and set it 
going again.” 


“Well, then, Betty, if you think we’d 
better keep off of dangerous ground, 
tell me what you’ve been doing with 
yourself all this year. I thought sure 
you’d be a Broadway star by this time.” 

“So did I, in my wild innocence of 
what a rocky road I’d chosen to travel. 
My feet are pretty thoroughly bruised, 
but of course I expect to keep right on. 
Don’t look at me as if you were sorry 
for me, Jack. Sympathy upsets me. 
I'd rather you’d laugh instead.” 

She spoke half petulantly. The old 
magnetic something that had always 
drawn her to him, in spite of herself, 
seemed again enmeshing her with a mil- 
lion threads as strong as steel, and it 
required all her strength to struggle 
against it. 

“All right, girlie, I’m laughing—hol- 
lowly! Go on.” 

“What a clown you are! Well, the 
truth*is—I’ve been singing in a small 
photo-play house over in Jersey,-where 
they’re trying to hold their vaudeville 
as well as their picture patrons. I’ve 
been singing there under an assumed 
name and trailing around to the agen- 
cies under my own, looking for a good 
part ina play. I could have been lead- 
ing lady in a successful musical show 
if I’d been willing to pay the price— 
but I wasn’t.” 

“Of course not. You needn’t tell me 
that,” interpolated Jack between set 
teeth. 

“Not that there aren’t plenty of girls 
who are on the level and yet get to the 
top,” she added hastily, anxious to de- 
fend as loyally as honesty permitted the 


profession by which she earned her 
bread, “but it’s a wonderful, run of luck 
when they do—and I wasn’t in the run- 
ning.” 

“But you will be some day,~ Betty, 
if you only hang on. Why, I'll never 
forget my feelings that night I man- 
aged to get introduced to you—a beauty 
and genius in one! I was so nervous 
I fell over my feet and my words and 
made a fool of myself generally. I felt 
that it was a case of a cat daring to 
look at a king—queen, as it happened— 
and all that sort of thing, you know. 
I suppose, when it comes right down 
to facts, I’m awfully nervy to be tak- 
ing up your valuable time at this mo- 
ment.” 

“Valuable time? Jack, you make me 
feel absurd! A woman always wants 
to be thought of as a woman first of 
all by her friends—unless she happens 
to be indeed a genius—which I’ve al- 
ways known I’m not. Any one that 
isn’t a genius is foolish to stake all her 
hopes of happiness on a career.” Her 
voice grew a trifle unsteady. “A girl 
at the beginning doesn’t know the sort 
of thing that’s going to break loose in 
her after while, or she wouldn't.” 

Quickly Jack laid his warm fingers 
on the tips of her cold ones, resting on 
the edge of the table. 

“Just what do you mean by that, 
Betty. Tell me.” 

“Why, the love of little children and 
all that,” owned the girl honestly, a 
sort of mist hiding the glow of her 
luminous eyes for a moment. “I’m get- 
ting’ so that if I meet a sweet little 
child in the street or the park, I can 
hardly refrain from seizing it then and 
there, snuggling it in my arms, and kiss- 
ing it until it shrieks for mercy—and 
perhaps causing the mother or nurse to 
imagine I’m either crazy or a kidnaper.” 

Jack sat quite still for a moment, 
making no reply. Then suddenly he 
closed his eyes and put his fingers 
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across them, as if to shut out a blind- 
ing, blazing light. 

“Betty, I’ve a confession to make, 
too. In Brazil, you know—that dream 
I told you about? I was there—and 
you—and—and—another, Betty—ours. 
Betty Oh, my God!” 


“Come on, El. Let’s scurey down- 
stairs and treat ourselves to some ginger 
ale and a nibble of cake before we ‘go 
to bed.” 

Arrived at the darkened lower floor 
of the house, the two girls snapped on 
the lights and ran for the pantry like 
a couple of children. 

“How do you like the cream filling 
of this one?” Lilith inquired, with a 
touch of housewifely pride. “I made 
it myself, and the cake, too, inciden- 
tally.” . 

“It’s simply dee-licious,’ came the 
complimentary reply. “But when on 
earth did you learn to cook? You 
couldn’t boil an egg without cracking 
it the last time I saw you.” 

“Oh, but since then I’ve taken the 
course at a Boston cooking school! 
Jack doesn’t know it. I’m keeping it 
as a surprise for him. I suppose he 
thought, from the letters I wrote, that 
I was all taken up with the Drama 
League and trotting around to libraries 
and art museums. Instead of which, 
I cultivated a big apron and went 
around with dough on my elbows ande 
flour on my nose and a collection of 
burned fingers! ~Consequences—there 
won’t be any heavy-weight biscuits 
when the cook lady is out and I’m in 
charge of the kitchen. Have another 
piece of this layer cake? I want it 
eaten up. It’s light and won’t hurt 
you.” 


“No, no, Jack, we mustn’t take a taxi 
through the park!, We’ve had our fare- 


well supper together—perhaps Fate 
owed us that much, as you say—but 
now our ways must part!” 
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They were half across the sidewalk 
now. Crowds from the theaters jostled 
them at either side. 

“Taxi!” commanded Jack of a starter 
near the curb, and masterfully he'drew 
Betty’s slim, high-heeled’ figure across 
to the quickly opened door. He in- 
serted her in it and followed while 
she was still protesting. 

“Through the park, cabby, and take 
your time.” 

The taxi crossed perilously in the 
path of an oncoming cfosstown car. 

“To make me come like this against 
my will—that’s wrong!” 

“Is it?” Jack’s voice, deep, eloquent, 
vibrant, was at her ear. 

“Yes,” she reiterated, 
severely, “wrong!” 

Jack put his arm about her. In a 
flash those magnetic threads bound her 
close to his side. She could not move. 

“It’s where you belong,” declared 
Jack masterfully, as she murmured 
something in protest. 

The lights flashed in on them as 
they sped up feverish, clanging Broad- 
way and from thence into the cool, 
quiet haven of the park. 

“Kiss me, Betty! You must! 
or wrong, you must!” 

Trees, lights, vehicles streamed by— 
they did not know! 

““Your mouth is a well of enchant- 
ment! It drives me mad! Oh, Betty, 
I’m glad that for once we’ve owned 
the raw trtth to each other! Tell me 
again you love me as I love you!” 

Her voice trembled with an emotion 
that would have made her fortune could 
she have assumed it at will. 

“Could I forget the other girl like 
this if I didn’t?” 

“And could I, Betty, I—in honor 
bound? Oh, don’t draw away from 
me! I didn’t mean for you to take it 
like that. You shan’t! Give me your 
lips again! Betty, I’d give more for 
one of your kisses than a thousand of 
—any other woman’s. Doesn’t that 
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show the difference? I told you a while 
ago P'd made up my mind to something, 
and now I’m going to tell you what it 
is. Betty, when I take that train for 
Philadelphia to-night, you take it, too. 
You’re going there with me, and we'll 
be married as fast as the trick can be 
turned.” 

“Jack, you don’t know what you’re 
saying! It’s the champagne ig 

“Champagne nothing! I was never 
more sober in my life, and you know 
it. We’re drawn together like this by 
a power stronger, higher, than our- 
selves. There’s no way out but for us 
to get married.” 

“Jack—the other girl! You could 
break her heart within a month of her 
wedding day ?” 

“Oh, it’s hard, brutal, beastly, I sup- 
pose—but what else is there to do but 
strike a mortal blow and have done 
with it?) Why should two be sacrificed 
for one—and, oh, my dearest—why 
should you be sacrificed for any woman 
in the whole wide world? I don’t want 
to hurt her, but Betty, I'll tell him 
Pennsylvania Station right now!” 

She drew him back as he started to 
thrust his head through the window. 

“Wait, Jack! Oh, I do love you— 
it tears my heart out to think of saying 
good-by—but I can’t build my happi- 
ness on the wreck of another woman’s! 
I can’t!” 

“Stand by me in this, Betty—you 
must! And don’t make it harder for 
us both. It’s the turning point in our 
two lives!” 

He saw that she had begun to waver. 

“I know it; it’s—the turning point!” 
Her breath was coming hard, her hands 
trembling. 

“Then say you'll go!” 

“Let me think, Jack. Loose your 
arms for a moment. Don’t speak to 
me—or touch me. Let me think!” 


“Twelve o’clock! Mamma said she 
knew we girls would sit up and talk 
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all night. But since you can’t be at 
my wedding, there was such a lot to 
tell you. Oh, Eleanor, I hope some day 
you'll find a true love like Jack to make 
you as happy as I am!” 

“T hope so, too, Lil. Though mamma 
says most men are awfully fickle, and 
a girl has to look where she’s going!” 

“Dear me, I don’t intend to look 
where I’m going! I’ve always been 
petted and cared for, and why shouldn’t 
I keep right on?” 

“And mamma says, when a girl does 
get married, after that she should have 
interests outside to keep her from get- 
ting too much wrapped up in her hus- 
band. She says it’s dangerous to be 
too fond of any man.” 

“That philosophy might do for some 
girls, and I suppose it’s all right where 
the man is a different sort from Jack, 
maybe. But a girl just couldn’t have 
interests outside when she’s marrying 
him. He looms up and fills the entire 
horizon, somehow.” « 

She sprang from her chair and, with 
arms outspread, waltzed lightly across 
the floor, humming a gay little tune 
under her breath. 

“T don’t feel a bit like an ordinary 
human being, Eleanor. I’m just a joy- 
ous sprite skipping over a garden of 
beautiful roses!” 

“You’re certainly the happiest girl I 
know!” Eleanor exclaimed, watching 


eLilith with curious, solemn eyes. “I 


wonder how you’d act if you found out 
all of a sudden that Jack was untrue 
to you.” 

Lilith stopped short and gave her 
milk-white chin a proud little perk. 

“If you were better acquainted with 
Jack, I couldn’t forgive you for even 
hinting at such an awful calamity as 
that! And it simply proves that you 
don’t know a thing about love and have 
a whole lot to learn. Why, I can’t even 
imagine Jack’s being unfaithful to me 
in word or deed! You might make me 
believe that at this moment I’m dancing 
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over the thin crust 
of a volcano that 
threatens to break 
and let me through, 
but never that Jack 
could give a thought 
to any one but me!” 

‘*For Heaven’s 
sake, speak, Betty! 
I can’t stand this 
suspense any longer. 
It seems to me 
you’ve sat there si- 
lent for an hour. 
And, somehow, 
you’re miles and 
miles away from 
me.” 

Huddled back in a 
corner of the taxi, 
Betty’s hat brim hid 
her face from him. 

“T’ve been miles 
and miles away 
from you, dear. I’ve 
been up in that little 
New England vil- 
lage where the other 
girl lives. I’ve been 
putting myself in 
her place.” 

“Now, Betty, don’t! It’s up to me 
to face all that, and I don’t want you 
to even think of it.” 

“Fes,” went on unheedingly, 
“I’ve been putting myself in her place. 
I couldn’t help doing that, Jack. I 
couldn’t get away from you—and my- 
self—and think straight in any other 
way. 
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I’m the girl that’s been engaged 
to Jack all this time,’ I said, ‘and we’re 
to be married in four short weeks. My 
white bridal robe is all ready, and the 
long, white veil! And then, all at once, 
as I thought of you and the girl you’ve 
been dining with to-night, and what 
was in both your hearts—the white veil 
seemed to change before my eyes into 
4 
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“Oh, Betty, I’m glad that for once 
we’ve owned the raw truth to each 
other! Tell me again you love 
me as | love you!”’ 


ff? 


a shroud—just a cold, cruel shroud to 
cover away a sweet, trusting young hap- 
piness that had died forever!” 

“What do you think I’m made of?” 
demanded Jack, almost roughly. “For 
Heaven’s sake, Betty ’ 

He tried to take her in his arms, but 
she held him back with her open hand, 

“You want my decision, don’t you?” 
she inquired, very gently. 

“Of course Ido. Now! Now!” 

“Before I give it—before I know my- 
self what it shall be, Jack—you must 
let me tell you all that’s been passing 
through my mind. Every girl, before 
she’s married, likes to get together a 
lot of pretty, fragile lingerie—and while 
I was up there in that quiet honse, it 
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seemed to me I saw that, too; and I 
saw myself, in the person of the other 
girl, planning to give you a sweet, sa- 
cred glimpse of it all some day——” 

With a quick, conscious movement, 
Jack averted his face, and the long line 
of his eyelash struck like'a little black 
mark across the flare of light from a 
passing cab. 

Betty faltered for a moment, then 
resumed softly: 

“You remember that 
them to you—don’t you?” 

“Yes,” he mumbled, deep in_ his 
throat. “But how could you know?” 

“The heart of a woman tells her lots 
of strange secrets. It tells me now that 
when that happened, you drew -your 
blushing sweetheart close—close—and 
kissed her—and she hid her face against 
your breast. And you could hear the 
beating of both your hearts, and had 
never been quite so proud and loving 
and tender before.” 

Jack started to speak, then fell into 
a sort of helpless silence; a silence that, 
to the girl beside him, spoke louder 
than words. 

“You see, Jack, you really do love 
her, after all. Be honest—you do?” 

Her heart was fluttering like a 
wounded bird. She had done her best 
for the other girl; she had pleaded her 
cause better than she could plead her 
own. But now, if in the face of every- 
thing Jack should stand firm and still 
choose her—Betty—for his mate 

His head bowed in his hands, Jack’s 
voice reached her thickly from between 
his fingers. 

“I—I haven’t said—I—didn’t—care 
for her—some!” 


she showed 
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“T know you haven’t.” 

Betty spoke with an inflection that 
coaxed him to speak on. The wounded 
bird in her breast was beating its wings 
wildly now, and wanted to cry aloud; 
but she must not let Jack know! 

“T—I You must think—and of 
course I realize—l’ve been an awful 
cad!” 

And then Betty knew that neither 
she nor the other girl, but something 
higher than either of them, had won 
out—a something that was already 
leading him back where his promise 
lay. 

Her dramatic gift was considerable 
when put to the test. She gave a laugh, 
prolonged, merry, and just a little hard. 
Involuntarily Jack shrank away from 
her when he heard it. 

“What fools we’ve been making of 
ourselves, old boy! It’s a good thing 
we came to our senses in time. I never 
did like Philadelphia as a point of ar- 
rival, anyhow—but so long-as that’s 
your destination, I’ll be a good sport 
and go with you as far as the station. 
Then you can send me back home.” 


“What’s that? The telephone at this 
hour of the night? No, you needn’t 
attend to it. I'll find something to 
throw about me and be right there! 
It may be a long-distance call from 
Jack! I hope it is. He’s been in my 
mind ull evening. Hello! Hello! Oh, 
Jack, I’m so glad that’s you! Where 
are you, sweetheart? . . . And both- 
ered to call me before taking your 
train? Jack=how dear of you! . 
Fine! How’s yourself?” 
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HAT’S the truth about this vio- 
lin?” demanded the custom- 
house inspector. “Is it a gen- 

uine Stradivarius?” 

The newly landed French owner of 
the instrument hesitated, his brain ac- 
tive, his eyes cunningly narrowing. He 


did not wish the inspector to delve 
deeper into his trunk—that is why he 
had pretended to hide this violin, to 
hide it right where the customhouse 
inspector would be sure to come upon 


it the first thing. His English was 
limited, but his nerve was not. 

“Well, young man,” disagreeably an- 
nounced the inspector, “if you won't 
tell me the truth about this violin, I 
will tell you the truth about it. It’s a 
Stradivarius worth at least five thou- 
sand dollars, and you will kindly step 
over to the desk and pay duty on it. 
This way!” : 

“But I have not ze money!” pleaded 
the Frenchman. “You ask me ze truth. 
I give eet. Zee violin eez from my 
fazzer to me, from heez fazzer to him, 
and still back from one more fazzer. 
Eet eez well known in Paris. Two of 
ze fazzers have played in ze grand 
opera wiz eet for many year. I am 
only a poor violin maker. I have nosing 
but zees violin.” 

“Young man,” 
him, “which would you rather do— 
have the government confiscate this 
heirloom of yours, or sell it to me for 
what would be a lot of money in this 


the inspector bullied: 


country—for—well, for one hundred 
dollars ?” 

“One hundred dollar for a Stradi- 
vari violin?” gasped the Frenchman, 
with repressed fury. 

“If I report this instrument, you will 
have neither a fiddle nor a hundred,” 
the unscrupulous official reminded him. 

“T vill take ze money,” icily decided 
the smuggler. 

On the surface, this’ transaction was 
nothing short of preposterous, but the 
surface was by no means all there was 
to the affair. Nowadays, such a thing 
would be unheard of, but fifty years 
ago, when this happened, things were 
different. Those were the days when 
one frankly laid a large bi!l in the top 
tray of one’s trunk, and that was about 
all one had to do to bring home what- 
ever one liked from Europe. And so 
it actually came to pass that the cus- 
tomhouse inspector got the French- 
man’s violin, and the Frenchman got 
—one hundred dollars. And_ they 
never saw each other again. The odd- 
est thing about it all was that the 
Frenchman—when the __inspector’s 
shrewd eye was off him—seemed both 
satisfied and pleased. From the docks 
he went smiling out into the press and 
noise of Wew York. 

About a week later, this same cus- 
tomhouse man, in civilian’s dress, 
boarded a train for Boston. He had 
with him, besides his carpet bag, a 
clumsy, wooden violin box. 
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In Lynn, Massachusetts, there was 
at least one very prosperous man after 
the sorrowful strain of our Civil War. 
That man was John Strimberg, born 
in Dresden of a family of musicians. 
But John had come to America at fif- 
teen, and ever since then he had worked 
at making shoes. .As a boy, he used 
to drive pegs to the rhythm of Sieg- 
fried’s stirring songs; as a man, he 
drove men and factory girls and a great 
business, but still the pulse of sym- 
phonies beat in him and he lived, really, 
that his own dream might come true 
in his son, Henry. Henry, he had al- 
ways insisted, should be musical like 
his ancestors. Henry should live; he 
himself had merely—slaved. 

The customhouse man with the odd 
wooden box knew all this, for his name 
was Strimberg also. He was Albert 
Strimberg, a cousin of John’s. 

Arriving at Lynn, Albert Strimberg 
went at once to his cousin’s factory and 
found John in his office, working hard, 
and softly, unconsciously whistling the 
air of “Kyow’st Thou the Land?” 

“How do you do, John?” Albert in- 
terrupted him in the doorway. 





“Why! How do you do, Albert? 
sut what are you carrying a fiddle 
box for? Taken up music again?” 


“No, but I had a chance to buy a 
rare instrument recently. I was think- 
ing of Henry when I did it. It’s too 
expensive a thing for me, really. But 
nothing’s too good for Henry; so I 
jumped a train and came down to show 
you this violin.” 

Swiftly he opened the ates box 
and laid the Frenchman’s violin be- 
fore his cousin. 

“Look, John!” he breathed, almost 
with reverence. ‘Look at that varnish! 
Look at that Stradivarius mark! See 
the date—1715! Isn’t that a beauty, 
John? Run the bow over it. It’s only 
a cheap modern bow that I picked up 
in New York, but my, what a voice 
the old violin has!” 
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“Where did you ever get hold of 
a thing like that, Albert?” 

“Bought it from a Frenchman who 
landed here last week, penniless. It’s 
been in his’ family three generations. 
His father and grandfather both played 
in the grand opera at Paris. This is 
worth five thousand dollars any min- 
ute.” 

“What did you give for it?” 

“Only a thousand dollars.” 

“What do you want for it?” 

“T wouldn’t make any profit on you, 
John—I’m too fond of Henry.” 

“T didn’t know you cared so much 
for Henry, Albert.” 

“Why wouldn’t I care for Henry? 
I haven’t any boy of my own.” 

“And I have only—one.” 

And that evening, with ceremony 
and delight, John Strimberg presented 
the violin to his son, Henry. Henry, 
a careless youth of twenty, looked it 
over, smiling. 

“A Strad, eh?” he said. “One of 
the very few in the United States, I 
imagine. But, dad, don’t expect too 
much of me. A fellow can’t become 
a great violinist any quicker on a 
Strad than on any other fiddle.” 

“Ah, mee but you will work now, 
my boy! The tone of this master vio- 
lin will grow to be your greatest joy in 
life. You will express the things your 
old father has felt, and in the end the 
violin is money—lots of money—to 
keep you from hunger in your old 
age!” 

3ut the dream of John Strimberg’s 
life was never realized, for within that 
year he died suddenly, leaving his for- 
tune to Henry. 

The first five years after his father’s 
death, Henry left the shoe factory to 
run itself while he tried to run the 
stock market. Once in a while, he 
would play the old violin, but he was 
not deeply musical. When it became 


necessary for him to consider some 
means of self-support, he studied med- 




















‘But I have not ze money!’’ pleaded the Frenchman. 
1 have nosing but zees violin.’’ 


icine. When he got a shingle hung out 
as a full-fledged physician, he decided 
to marry. His affairs were never af- 
fluent. 

Mrs. Strimberg was an invalid who 
never had more than one idea at a 
time and referred to it often. She 
particularly hated the doctor’s Stradi- 
varius violin. She hated it because 
she had to take all the care of their 
home and little Elsa, their only child, 
and this violin stood for‘a great deal 
of money that she felt should be used 
to make life tolerable. But to her im- 
plorings that he sell it, her husband 
always replied good-humoredly : 
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“I am only a poor violin maker. 


“Oh, Elsa will play it some day and 
soothe your nerves, my dear.” 


When Elsa was little, the Strim- 
bergs lived in Boston. One of her 


very earliest memories was dancing to 
this fiddle as her father played jigs. 
In those days, the Stradivarius, when 
not in use, reposed in its odd wooden 
box on top of a square piano. 

The ten years after the Boston ex- 
perience the doctor and his family spent 
in -Providence. Elsa was too old_ to 
improvise dances for visitors, and the 
violin spent its idle time in the odd 
wooden box on top of a tall black- 
walnut bookcase in the hall. 
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From Providence the Strimbergs 
went out to Grand Rapids, where they 
took an inexpensive little white house 
on the edge of town. Here Elsa was 
graduated from the high school at the 
head of her class, and then lived on 
very much according to the German 
ideal, a “home body.” Here the old 
violin, in its stupid, dull box, rested 
on top of a pile of three trunks in the 
storeroom, 

It was on a beautiful summer eve- 
ning that Elsa sank in a fatigued little 
heap on the top step of the porch and 
covered her face with her hands. It 
was dark, so nobody saw her or made 
comment. Elsa was tired from hard 
work and bending a little under re- 
sponsibilities too heavy for a girl to 
bear alone. Her mother had been con- 
fined to-her wheeled chair for a year, 
and her father now tossed about in his 
bed with a temperature Of one hun- 
dred and three. Young Doctor Sykes, 
who was attending him, had just left, 
saying that it was typhoid pneumonia, 
and that his life depended largely upon 
his having a good trained nurse. Elsa 
had been forced to acknowledge that 
they searcely had enough to eat, be- 
sides being three months back with the 
rent. They had not the money for a 
nurse, she was humiliated to confess. 
She could do the work herself, she 
insisted. 

“You're about all in right now,” the 
young doctor informed her. “Besides, 
a stranger always does better work in 
such cases. A professional nurse will 
be here within the hour. I'll pay her 
myself, if necessary. Good evening.” 

Elsa did not believe it was love of 
her father that prompted this; it was 
the young man’s vanity and pique and 
miserable pleasure at putting this girl 
under obligation to him. It was mot 
‘long since he had told her that he loved 
her, and she had told him that she dis- 
liked him. He had said that he would 
never brook indifference from her, and 
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as he couldn’t make her love him, he 
would give himself the satisfaction of 
making her know a real hatred. He 
was doing it subtly. Yet Doctor Sykes 
was a great favorite of Doctor Strim- 
berg’s. It was hard for Elsa. She 
began to sob quietly. 

At last the tears gave way to prayer. 

“Help me!” she murmured. “Help 
me!”, 

A sort of memory picture came to 
divert her, a picture of herself as a 
dainty little thing in white, holding her 
skirts off to one side as she had seen 
grown-up ladies do, dancing her own 
little steps to her father’s jigs played 
on the old Stradivarius, Vitality came 
back to her. She sat up and dried her 
tears. Then she rose and ran upstairs. 

Doctor Strimberg was conscious, 
though most unlike himself. Elsa knelt 


. beside him. 


“Father,” she announced, as one with 
authority, ‘the time has come for us 
to give up the old violin. I’ve just been 
thinking about it. Grandfather used 
to tell you that you could turn this in- 
strument into money any day. If it 
was considered worth five thousand, 
dollars in grandfather’s time, it surely 
is worth more now. I shall wait until 
the nurse arrives; then I shall take the 
midnight train to Chicago. Ill bring 
the money back with me.” 

“Perhaps you'd better, my child, per- 
haps you'd better,” her father aston- 
ished her by agreeing. “But where will 
you get the railroad fare?” 

“Doctor Sykes will be glad to lend 
it to me, father. I'll call him on the 
telephone.” 

“Yes, child, yes. Doctor Sykes is 
a delightful fellow, very much in love 
with you, my dear, very much in love. 
You'll marry him some day.” 

At eleven o’clock the next morning, 
Elsa Strimberg, white with the earnest- 
ness of her mission, entered the Chi- 
cago music house that is reputed to 
handle more old, violins than any other 











firm in the country. The floor man di- 
rected her to one of the upper floors. 
Timidly she informed the girl at the 
desk that she had come to offer a gen- 
uine Stradivarius violin for sale. She 
did not like the way the girl smiled. 
She took her awkward wooden box 
with its precious contents and sat down. 
She was kept waiting a long time. 

At last a mannerless young man with 
large, round, dark glasses came up, re- 
marking curtly: 

“We get about three a day of these.” 

“Three Stradivarius violins a day?” 
she gasped, in sincere surprise. She 
had been told there weren’t as many 
as half a dozen in all of the United 
States. 

“No. Three fakes a day,” the rude 
salesman or “expert,” or whatever he 
was, finished. 

Elsa was so stunned at her reception 
that she did not open the box, but let 
the young man struggle with its strange 
clasps. He succeeded at last, and drew 
forth the violin, at which he gave a 
bored glance in a bad light. Then he 
handed it back to the girl. 

“Same old story,” he volunteered. 
“A French copy, and not a particularly 
good one.” He whirled himself off. 

Another young man of that depart- 
ment was standing near. He was blond 
and slender, and for so important a 
person as an “expert” he was quite 
human. He manfully tried to soften 
the situation by remarking: 

“I’m sorry you are disappointed, 
madam. But you see we coffe in con- 
tact with a great deal of this sort of 
thing. An expert, you know, knows 
at a glance a genuine Amati, Guarnerio, 
or Stradivari from the millions of 
copies that exist. But if you would be 
better convinced by having another 
opinion, I will show your violin to our 
Mr. Pierce, who is the acknowledged 
authority on old violins in this coun- 
try. Just be seated, madam.” 

He took the instrument, and returned 
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in five minutes with a thickset, dark, 
self-important man of perhaps fifty 
years, who coldly and_ resentfully 
handed her back her family heirloom 
with an abrupt: ’ 

“This violin does not interest us at 
all, madam.” 

“But ” began Elsa feebly. 

“We have no wish to argue with our 
friends, or to attempt to enlighten them 
in any way whatsoever, madam. We 
have found by experience that they 
have their convictions, and we have— 





ours. This is nothing but a common 
fake. Good morning.” And with an 
insufferable arrogance, which he no 


doubt regarded as impressive “profes- 
sional dignity,” he, too, whirled off. 

The blond young man again tried to 
ease the firm policy with persons try- 
ing to sell them something, instead of 
buying something. He meant well, but 
perhaps wasn’t tactful, for he hurriedly 
defended the disappearing back of 
“our Mr. Pierce” by saying: 

“Lots of old violins come to us, 
which, when shorn of their romantic 
stories and put right down to the test, 
aren’t worth five dollars.” 

Elsa swayed like a delicate tree in 
a high wind and reached for the back 
of a chair. 

“What I mean to say is——” he 
nervously forged ahead. 

But he never finished what he had to 
say, for the original young man with 
the large, round, dark glasses came 
back and faced Elsa disagreeably. 

“What are you going to try to do 
with that fiddle?’ he insolently de- 
manded. 

The young woman was too shocked 
and hurt to make answer. She stared 
at him vacantly. 

“Remember this,” the “expert” 
warned her: “You can’t put through 
a fake like that in the town of Chicago 
with us here.” 

His nasty tone and his impertinent 
implications should have been met by a 
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blow. They would have been, had he 
dared speak so to a man. But he was 
the type who wouldn’t be apt to bully 
any one but a woman. 

The blond young man was obviously 
uncomfortable. He hastened to box up 
the violin, which he handed to Elsa, 
bowing her to the elevator, saying 
pleasant little things about fakes, ex- 
perts, old violins, and so on. Dazed, 
Elsa stepped into the car and was soon 
lost to his sight, yet she caught his 
sincere : 

“T’m so sorry!” 

A peculiar rage began to burn in her 
as she reached the street. This was 



















“Isn’t that a beauty, john? 
Look at that Stradi- 
varius mark!”’ 
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the first time in her life that she had 
ever met with insult. The inevitable 
disappointment in finding that she had 
a valueless copy of a Stradivarius, in- 
stead of a genuine treasure, would have 
been enough, but to have that boorish, 
overbearing young pup with the big, 
dark glasses prematurely accuse her of 
the intent to “put through a fake,” was 
frankly intolerable. She nearly burst 
into violent weeping right under the 
elevated tracks, with half the world 
about to run her down ‘from the south, 
and the other half about to step on 
her from the north. 

A policeman, seeing her panic, es- 
corted her and her 
awkward box to safe- 

| ty. Dully Elsa walked 

| down the street, 

| headed for what she 
neither knew nor 

cared. The thought of 

home made her sick. 

The thought of Doctor 

Sykes, and his crude 

= delight at her inability 
to repay him the twen- 
ty dollars she had bor- 
rowed to bring this 
violin to Chicago, 


turned her 
faint. She 
threw back 


her head as 
if to get a 
breath in 


the noon- 
day heat 
and dust. 
In so doing 
her eye 
caught-a 
sign on a 
second- 
story win- 
dow: “Vio- 


lin Shop.” 
She won 


dered if the 











man behind the second-story window 
might not know something of old vio- 
lins. She had been only half con- 
vinced by the men she had just met. 
Their manners had detracted substan- 
tially from her respect for their opin- 
ions, some way. So, her courage a bit 
revived by a new hope, she, mounted 


the stairs. Entering the shop, she 
quietly laid her instrument on the 
counter. To the pleasant man who 


gave her his attention she said: 

“May I ask you the value of this 
violing”’ 

He looked it over. 

“Oh,” he reflected, “about thirty-five 
dollars, I suppose. The truth about it 
is that it is a French fake, very mod- 
ern.” 

“But it has been in my family for 
fifty years, and before that if 

“Tt hasn’t been much used, madam, 
even so. But I tell you what to do. 
Don’t take my word for it. Go to see 
the violin repairer, Floubert—Georges 
Floubert, four streets south, two west, 
two doors from the corner, basement 
shop. You can’t miss it. Floubert is 
the greatest authority on old violins in 
this country.” 

“But I have been told the big firm up 
the street were the great American au- 
thorities.” 

“Well, it’s possible they told you so. 
They have built up quite a reputation 
on old Floubert’s judgment and knowl- 
edge. He used to give the firm for 
nothing the opinions that the firm 
charges five dollars for. When Flou- 
bert got on to the game, he cut them 
out entirely. But he'll tell you what 
he thinks, and what he thinks is cor- 
rect.” : 

Thanking him, Elsa again went forth 
with courage to find Floubert. | His 
shop was the alley half of a long, thin, 
basement store, the front part of which 
was a dry-cleaning and pressing shop. 
One reached the violin maker’s down.a 
long, dark, narrow passageway. 
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As Elsa enteted, a crusty, white- 
haired old Frenchman looked up from 
a violoncello over which he was bend- 
ing. Politely Elsa stated her mission. 
In fact, to be accurate, she misstated 
her mission, for she said that she was 
about to buy the violin she had with 
her for five thousand dollars, and be- 
fore doing so she would like to have 
an expert say whether or not this was 
a genuine Stradivarius. Her idea was 
to avoid the possibility of having the 
man depreciate it with a possible view 
to buying it in himself. 

The old man laid down his work and 
took her violin and looked it over. 

“Bah!” he grunted. “Who vould sell 
you zees fiddle for five t’ousand dol- 
lar has a beeg nerve! Zees eez a 
French imitation, madam. Zese many 
years ago, I and my fazzers for years 
back have made zese copies by ze 
dozen. Bah!” And he handed her 
back her violin and turned again to his 
work, 

Elsa was not hurt by the man. In- 
deed, she was getting accustomed to 
the truth about the violin, but she was 
too tired to move on. She leaned 
again his counter, reluctant to go. 

Presently the old man looked up. 

“Vat eez ze trut’ about zees fiddle?” 
he inquired. 

“That’s what I want you to tell: me,” 
she smiled back. “Tell me, what is 
the difference between this violin of 
mine and a genuine Stradivarius?” 

“Mon. Dieu!” solemnly groaned the 
old man. 

Something in his desperate contempt 
for her ignorance struck her as being 
humorous. She was tired enough to 
be silly, anyway, so she began to laugh. 
She laughed until she had to wipe her 
eyes, and each time she tried to choke 
it down she would burst out afresh. 

“Oh! . So you vill laugh at me, 
madame? Oh! I vill show you vat 
a foolish you are! I vill show you a 
real Stradivari, madame, w’ich I my- 
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self have brought from France in 
1865. Zat vat you have here vould 
deceive nobotly but vat you call a 
boob—nobody but a crook of a custom- 
house man!” 

“A customhouse man?” she encour- 
aged him to talk on, for something 
held her interest tight. : 

“Oui, madame, a customhouse man 
—a boob. 1 bring, to zees country two 
violins, one Stradivari and one fake. 
I took ze real violin apart and packed 
it wiz indeeference een ze bottom of 
my trunk. Ze fake I pretend’to hide 
een ze top of my trunk. Ze custom- 
house man, he vat you call ‘jump 
on ze conclusion’ zat ze fake eez gen- 
uine. He make me pay duty on five 
t’ousand dollar. I have eet not. He 
zen offer me one hundred dollar for ze 
fiddle—one hundred dollar, madame, 
for a Stradivari! He vas a crook, a 
boob—a peeg. But I made money on 
him. Ze fake vas value of—oh, fif- 
teen dollar, perhaps.” 

He shrugged after the manner of his 
people, as Elsa cleverly refrained from 
showing how deeply his prattle affected 
her. It was so strikingly like things 
she had heard before. 

“Are you sure it wasn’t one thou- 
sand dollars he gave you?” she smiled. 

“One hundred dollar only, madame.” 

“But did the customhouse man really 
believe he was buying a_ genuine 
Stradivarius ?” 

“Zat I cannot say. He may have 
thinked eet was a good chance to sell 
ze fake for genuine. I cannot say. 
Eet matters not—eet vas feefty years 
ago, almost to ze day, zat joke.” 

“Why don’t you sell your Stradi- 
varius ?” 

“Ah! Wiz zees war, madame, ze 
times are hard. Only can one séll to 
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ze beeg music house here, and zat I vill 
not—bah! I hate ze beeg music house. 
Many times zey offer me four t’ou- 
sand dollar—and ze next day zey vill 
sell my violin to ze great Russian vio- 
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linist whose order zey ltave had for 
t’ree year and cannot fill, Zey vill get 
fifteen t’ousand dollar, madame—and 
zey vould give me only four t’ousand. 
Bah! I vill show you a real Stradivari, 
madame. Please you, madame, to sit 
down.” 

The old, man toddled over to a small 
safe and unlocked it. From within he 
drew forth a modern leather violin 
case, which he opened on the counter. 

“Here you are, you beauty!” he 
crooned to his violin, as he took it out 
and handed it to her. és 

In silence Elsa studied the original 
and her copy that lay beside it. The 
old man studied the girl’s face as she 
stood there thinking, thinking hard, 
thinking fast, and thinking deep. 

“What would you take for this vio- 
lin?” asked the girl. 

“To a charming young lady, oh— 
five t’ouSand dollar, madame.” 

“And to a big music house?” 

“Bah! I vould starve first! And 
zey cannot get anozzer genuine Stradi- 
vari. Zey have vorked for several 
years to my knowledge.” 

“And to a customhouse man?” 

Floubert chuckled at his memories. 

There was a disturbance in the pas- 
sageway beside them. They both 
looked up. Elsa was holding Flou- 
bert’s Stradivarius in her right hand 
and her copy in her left hand. The 
two cases were side by side and open. 
The violins looked very, very much 
alike. One sensed rather than saw the 
difference between them. 

Smoke began to fill the room. Loud 
voices were heard in the front half of 
the basement store. A man ran down 
the hallway saying noisily to somebody 
ahead : 

“Those fool cleaners were fined once 
for using gasoline. You'd think that 
would be enough.” 

Somebody called down the elevator 
shaft: “Fire!” 

Floubert, in excitable French fash- 
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“This is nothing but a common fake. 
morning.’’ And with an insufferable 
arrogance, he, too, whirled off. 








ion, rushed to the door, back to the 
girl, and cried out for information. 


Elsa, like lightning, changed the 
violins. 
“Here!” she called to Floubert, 


handing him his own case with her 
fake in it. “Here, take your treasure 
and get out!” He madly made for the 
safe. “Not there!” she called. “It 
might burn in the safe.” 

The next instant, with the genuine 
Stradivarius in her old wooden box, 
she dashed out into the street and was 
lost in the confusion. The last thing 
she saw was Floubert locking his case 
in his safe, advice or no advice. She 
fairly flew in her haste to be well out 
of that neighborhood. She had had 


little or no time for ethical reflection, 


Good 
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but her basic idea had been this: Flou- 
bert had passed this fake into her fam- 
ily; why shouldn’t she pass it back to 
him after fifty years? Opportunity to 
do it came so fast that the girl acted 
on impulse rather than reason. 

In a very few minutes Elsa Strim- 
berg, a high color on her cheek bones 
and her eyes bright with repressed ex- 
citement, whirled into the big music 
store where she had been so césually 


treated but an hour or so before. The 
floor man recognized her. 

“Violin department?” he asked, 
pointing to the elevator. 

“No,” replied Elsa Strimberg. 


“Manager’s office.” 
He escorted her to a well-appointed 
private office and bowed her in. He 
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should have got her name and errand, 
but he didn’t; she swept him away 
from his rules by a subtle force one 
could not analyze. 

A gracious, middle-aged man rose, 
bowed, and indicated the chair by his 
desk. 

Elsa seated herself, bowed, and very 
carefully laid her odd wooden box 
across her knee. © 

“I am sincerely sorry to have to ap- 
peal to you, sir,” she began, “but it 
seemed only fair to me to come to see 
you, in the interests of your own busi- 
ness as well as in justice to me.” 

“Yes?” he acknowledged her open- 
ing speech. 

“T went to your violin department 
this morning to offer for sale a genuine 
Stradivarius violin. I not only was 
lightly treated—I was frankly in- 
sulted.” 

“Madam!” 

“One of your clerks—an ‘expert,’ I 
think he calls himself—had the infinite 
impudence to inform me that he would 
personally see to it that I did not ‘put 
through a fake’ in this city.” 

“TI am sorry. But, my dear young 
lady, this is all such an everyday story 
to us! People come in here with what 
they regard as a priceless old violin, 
and it is invariably the same thing—a 
copy—generally a very common, poor 
copy at that. Because some old sea- 
going uncle or somebody has had this 
fiddle for years, they think it an orig- 
inal Amati, and they resent the truth 
about their violins.” 

“Tt isn’t the truth that I resent—it’s 
the lack of the truth! Your man 
merely glanced at this instrument in a 
miserable light and ~ 

“A glance is quite enough for any 
expert, madam.” 

“Are you an expert, sir?” 

be | am.” 

“Will you glance at this violin—in a 
decent light?” 
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“T will with pleasure.” 

He turned on the electric light on 
his desk, although it was not necessary, 
for it was a bright day. Then he 
reached for the violin that Elsa had 
quickly got out of the box and was 
holding out to him. A slight, convul- 
sive thrill went through him—Elsa felt 
it. His eyes narrowed. His mouth set 
itself instantly in a hard, thin line, He 
held thé instrument in one hand and 
took the receiver off- his desk telephone 
with the other. 

“Send Mr. Pierce and the young men 
of his department here immediately,” 
he ordered, and hung up. 

“We shall be glad to consider this 
violin, madam,” he told her civilly. 
“Indeed, without our usual expert ad- 
vice, I can offer you as large a sum as 
four thousand dollars for it.” 

“Your offer is rejected, sir,” she po- 
litely, but firmly, announced. “The 
price on this violin is ten thousand dol- 
lars. I can give you five minutes to 
say ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ I am taking a train 
in an hour.” 

“T see you are quite a business 
woman.” He smiled tolerantly. “But 
we cannot give any such price.” 

“Why not? You are one of the rich- 
est companies in the world. A Stradi- 
varius cannot be found on every cor- 
ner. You have a definite order from a 
great Russian virtuoso, whom you will 
charge every cent of fifteen thousand 
dollars for this violin. You’ve tried 
for three years to fill this order. I 
offer you the first chance you’ve had 
—and possibly the last you'll get.” 

“I cannot imagine where you could 
have got all this information, or misin- 
formation, madam, but a 

But just at this instant the office door 
was opened and in filed “our Mr. 
Pierce” and lieutenants. 

“Gentlemen,” coldly announced the 
manager, “there seems to have been 
some mistake here. Will you kindly 





examine this instrument more carefully 
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than this young lady informs me you 
did this morning ?” 

He of the big, round, dark glasses 
reached for it. He almost fell against 
tite mahogany partition. He handed 
it to the important and frigid Mr. 
Pierce, who shot one icy glance at the 
girl and then scanned the instrument. 
He coughed nervously. 

“This is a genuine Stradivari, sir. 
I’m sure I cannot understand how such 
a mistake could possibly have occurred, 
unless i 

And he shot a nasty, insinuating 
glance at the girl. 

_ “Unless,” Elsa Strimberg finished for 
him, “unless the young lady flounced 
out, upon being dismissed, and got some 
fairy godmother to make her a real 
Stradivarius out of a cigar box and a 
village cat, and substituted it for her 
‘fake.’ ” 

The men smiled uneasily 
Mr. Pierce. 

“What did you say you wanted for 
this?” asked the manager. 

“Ten thousand dollars, cash, within 
one-half hour.” 

“Too much!” 

“Impossible !” 

“Absurd !” 

“I’m sorry, but 

“Just as you like, gentlemen,” she 
decided pleasantly. 

Up she got, reached for her violin— 
or, rather, Floubert’s violin!—wrapped 
it in the faded blue flannel that had 
protected its worthless copy for two 
generations, locked the odd wooden box 
upon it, bowed, and left. 

The men_ stood staring, open- 
mouthed. As “experts,” they had had 
what they regarded as a wide general 
experience, but there was something 
novel in this. 

“You can’t fool with a woman like 
that,” remarked he of the big, dark, 
round glasses. 

“That’s what worries me,” seconded 
the manager. “She seems to know that 
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we have had an order for a Strad that 
we can’t fill. She openly referred to the 
Russian. She probably knows who he 
is and will sell to him direct.” 

“We stand to lose five. thousand dol- 
lars if she does,” remarked Mr. Pierce. 
“The only Stradivari in the United 
States. to-day that can be bought is 
Floubert’s, and he’d see us dropped in 
the middle of Lake Michigan before 
he’d sell to us. You know that, sir.” 

“Call her back!” commanded the 
manager. 

The blond young man jumped—and 
almost took out the’ glass-topped door 
with him. She had disappeared. He 
rang furiously for the elevator; then 
bolted down the stairs, tore through 
the main-floor store, and overtook the 
gitl as she was opening the door. 

Elsa stuck to her bluff about the 
train she must take within the hour, 
so they hurried things up in fine style. 
The blond young man went with her 
to get the money and to take her re- 
ceipt. He bristled with curiosity and 
questions that made themselves felt, 
but that he was gentleman enough not 
to ask and that Elsa was clever enough 
not to encourage. He would have 
taken his oath that this violin was not 
the one she had brought in originally, 
but every time he caught her eyes they 
were browner and gentler and more 
honest than the time before. It baffled 
him. The business transaction neces- 
sitated his knowing her name, but— 
she was taking a train, she said. She 
seemed calm for a young woman with 
ten thousand dollars in big bills in a 
shabby hand bag in the downtown dis- 
trict of a big and wicked city, he 
thought. 

“You won’t mind my asking you 
something, Miss Strimberg, will you?” 
he ventured, as they were about to take 
different ways at the bank doors. 
“There’s a joker in this somewhere, 
isn’t there?” 

“That is something any expert could 
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Floubert, in excitable French fash- 
ion, rushed to the door. Elsa, 
like lightning, changed 
the violins. 


tell at a glance.” She smiled at him 
sweetly. 

“Where are you taking that train 
tor” he tried next. 


“Home,” she enlightened him. 
“Thank you, and—good-by.” 
: “It’s only good morning from me,” 


he manfully announced. “I shall find 
you some day and get out of you the 
truth about that violin!” 

“When you find me, I'll tell you any- 
thing you may wish.to know. But I 
shall have to hurry now. Good-by.” 

“Good morning!” 
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Elsa’s train left at eleven-forty that 
night, so she had time to have a bite 
to eat before her next errand, which 
took her back to Georges Floubert. 

Things seemed normal in Floubert’s 
neighborhood after the recent excite- 
ment. The big front window of the 


dry-cleaning place had been smashed 
in by firemen, and the general effect 
of the place was soppy and smutty. 
But it was without difficulty that she 
made her way down the narrow pas- 
sageway to Floubert’s repair shop. She 
found the old man just as he had been 
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when first she had entered his place, 
working. His peaceful manner plainly 
showed that he had not yet discovered 
the changing of the violins. 

“Good afternoon!” Elsa cheerfully 
greeted him, “Did the fire do much 
damage?” 

“Ah, madame!” exclaimed the old 
man, apparently glad to see her again. 
“T have worried for you. Ze crowd 
did not hurt you, eh? And vat kind 
of a fake have you brought me zees 
time ?” 

“T brought ,you five thousand dol- 
lars this time,” she astonished him. 
“You said you would sell your Stradi- 
varius for that. Here it is!” And she 
counted out the sum before his bulging 
eyes. “Please get me the violin. I 
have only five minutes before my train 
calls me.” 

As one in a dream, the old man un- 
locked his safe ahd brought forth his 
case. He started to open it, but Elsa 
waved him off. , 

“Are you a musician, madame?” he 
ventured. ; 

“No—I’m only a violin expert,” she 
smiled back. 

This puzzled the old man. If she 
were—why didn’t she know a_ fake 
from an original? 

“Vat eez your name, madame?” 

“My name is the same as that of the 
‘boob’—the customhottse man of fifty 
years ago, Mr. Floubert. That man 
was my first cousin, twice removed.” 

“Mon Dieu! Pardon, madame, but 
I cannot believe you!” 

“Well, as proof that I speak the 
truth, I will leave you the violin in 
your case, Mr. Floubert. Fate prob- 
ably intended it should come home to 
you. You might want to put the fiddle 
in the top tray of your trunk some 
time.” 


““Madame, I do not understand !” 

“Open the case when I am gone, and 
you will understand. Good-by.” 

And she left him standing like a wax 
figure, staring after her, one hand on 
five thousand dollars worth of bills, 
the other on his violin case. 

As one grown younger, Elsa Strim- 
berg arrived in Grand Rapids the next 
morning. She hurried immediately 
home and met the trained nurse at the 
door. 

The nurse looked. troubled. 

“Well, Doctor Sykes says if he could 
only have worry lifted from him now, 
he might avoid the crisis that is ap- 
proaching. But your father keeps. say- 
ing deliriously that there are so many 
bills, and he has never thought the vio- 
lin convincing 
he means.” 

Elsa ran in to kiss her mother; then 
she went to her father’s room. He was 
tossing wearily, and seemed very hot 
and miserable. She knelt beside him 
and opened her hand bag. She quietly 
counted out five thousand dollars in 
large bills. As she laid each bill down 
on the white spread, her father’s eyes 
cleared. He feebly touched them. 

“And you got the money after all, 
my child, and saved us?” 

“Yes, father. I said I’d bring the 
money home, didn’t I?” 

“And it was a genuine Stradi- 
varius 2” 

“One can’t sell anything but a gen- 
wine Stradivarius for such money as 
this, these days, father.” 

“And how did you accomplish it, my 
child ?” 

“Oh,” she reflected, “oh—I did it 
just sort of offhand—in a glance, you 
know—the way real experts do things! 
Are you glad to have me home again?” 
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Was a sport for the gods to watch the veiled 
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The devious ways of womankind! A conspiracy that resulted 
in pointing out one or two things to a certain young man. 


Y this time, Pauline evidently felt 
that she knew me well enough 
to offer suggestions of her own. 

“Why not make up a foursome some 
night?’ she broached. 

For my part, I felt I knew Pauline 
well enough to discern underneath’ her 


outward ingenuousness the lurking 
presence of some carefully planned 
campaign. 


“What’s the idea? Getting tired of 


me?” I paused in the act of donning 
my overcoat. 
“How absurd! Of course not!” 


Pauline’s injured innocence, I might 
say, is one of the best things she does. 
“T like being with you alone—you know 
that. Otherwise I wouldn’t let you 
come up so often. But I do think four- 
somes are great fun once in a while, 
and I have a girl friend” 

Giddily I put my hand to my fore- 




















glances Jeap back and forth across the table. 


head. 


An attractive girl’s “girl friend” 
is an unadulterated quince every time. 
Being only a bond salesman, I can’t 
say why it’s so—or why they’re for- 
ever trying to ring in these friends. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that you 
never by any possibility find two good- 


looking girls training together. Now, 
Pauline is—well, both attractive and 
good looking. Therefore, I shuddered 
when I pictured what her friend would 
be like. 

“What's your Cinderella’s name?” I 
evaded. 

But Pauline volubly disavowed char- 
itable motives. 

“Well, I have no objection to a four- 
some,” I gave ground cautiously. “But 
to be perfectly frank, I don’t know 
where I can get another man.” 

My hostess betrayed her unconvic- 
tion. 
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“Men are cheap—any number of 
them hanging around loose on every 
corner. It’s girls that are hard to get.” 

“Maybe so, but really I don’t know 
any chap good enough to go on a four- 
some with you.” I can’t remember now 
what it was that justified me in think- 
ing I could get by with low flattery of 
this sort. 

“Except yourself, of course,” sniffed 
Pauline; then became inauspiciously 
serious. “Why not get your ‘room- 
mate ?” 

“Gerald Braley!” I bridled. 
ing doing on that proposition!” 

Her brows became inquisitive. 

“Why not?” 

“Tl tell you why. Gerald Braley’s 
a fine chap, all right, and a good friend 
of mine, too. With men, he’s perfectly 
dependable, but with girls—well, he’s 
just impossible, that’s all—the busiest 


“Noth- 














































































little he-flirt in town. Why, Gerald isn’t 
happy unless he’s making desperate love 
to some girl. Then the minute she falls 
for him, he quits cold. It’s a disease 
with him. He says himself he wishes 
he could stop doing it, but he can’t. 
Eyery new girl he meets seems to be 
a fresh challenge. And the worst of 
it is, some of the girls take it seri- 
ously.” 

“They do?” Pauline’s tone remained 
velvety, but I was puzzled, even in the 
preoccupation of my indignation, by 
an unusual grimness about her small 
mouth. “I don’t know—I . always 
thought he was harmless enough.” 

“D’ you mean you know him?” I de- 
manded. 

“Oh, yes, rather slightly—before I 
met you. I thought I told you.” Pau- 


‘line’s voice resumed the casual, and she 


appeared to suppress a yawn. “He 
seemed all right to me—and, besides, 
he has a machine, hasn’t he?” 

“T wouldn’t go out on a party with 
Gerald Braley if he had a thousand 
automobiles!” I asseverated with some 
heat. 

“Why so much high-mindedness all 
at once? Whence this sudden chiv- 
alry?” scalpeled Pauline. “I'll get some 
girl that can play him at his own game.” 

“Can’t be done. They all seem to 
fall for him—Heaven knows why!” 

“Really ?” 

“Besides, Gerald’s a social bucca- 
neer,” her amused skepticism drove me 
to continue. “If there’s one thing he 
lives for, more than incessant flirtation, 
it’s stealing the other man’s girl. I’ve 
been out on parties with him, and it’s 
always the same story—he can’t stick 
to his own girl. He isn’t satisfied till 
he’s crabbed the other fellow’s, too.” 

Pauline’s lips puckered. 

“Your real reason at last!” 

“Tt’s no joke!” I assured her, some- 
what waspishly. 

“That’s fairly apparent. 


But, for all 
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that, I don’t see why we can’t have 
our foursome.” . 

“My reasons are good enough 

“Look here, John!” she interrupted. 
“It’s a perfectly simple matter. This 
girl I started to tell you about—Felice 
Page—she’s coming from Kansas City 
to-morrow to visit me. You remember 
her ?” 

“Very dimly,” I granted without en- 
thusiasm. 

“Gerald can start out with me 
Keep still just a minute, please! You’re 
not to tell him you know me especially 
well. You'll start with Felice. Don’t 
you see? Gerald and I don’t care a rap 
about each other, and it won’t be so 
very long, I’m thinking, before he’ll be 
casting eyes at Felice. She’s really very 
pretty—Cinderella, indeed!—and, be- 
sides, she’ll be the new girl—the new 
challenge to him.” 

I’ll admit the idea had its appealing 
possibilties. Any one who'd suffered 
from Gerald Braley’s depredations as 
grievously as I would have felt the 
same way. Still, the plan seemed al- 
most too beautifully naive to be true, 
and I stood looking down into Pauline’s 
guileless eyes with an expression some- 
what hesitant, I dare say. 

“Well?” she delved. 

“Woman, [ wist well there are sub- 
terranean currents in your scheme— 
stratagems far too subtle for crass mas- 
culine discernment,” I extemporized. 
“Be that as it may—lead me to it!” 

At that Pauline looked inconceivably 
pleased and exhorted me not to be a 
silly. 


” 











II. 

Upon my return to our rooms, I 
found Gerald Braley, pajama clad, 
perusing heavy fiction with every ap- 
pearance of boredom. 

“Great Scott—you home!” I ejacu- 
lated. 

My roommate stretched. 

“Exactly. Been home the last three 
nights.” 
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“What’s the trouble with you?” 

“Not a thing,” corrected Gerald. 
“It’s the sort of life I really enjoy. A 
little good reading He broke off 
and begay pacing up and down the room 
restlessly. “Still, a man shouldn't let 
himself vegetate. I s’pose I really owe 
it to myself to get out occasionally.” 

I caught the tentative note in this 
announcement and commendably came 
to his rescue. 

“What you need is a good party. 
You're getting logy.” 

His self-repression was admirable. 

‘“*What 
d’you mean, 
Jack— girls ?” 

“Oh, not 
necessarily,” 
I played him. 
“Perhaps a 
good stag 
shindig.” 

It was pa- 
thetic to 
watch, his 


face fall. slit Wi 

“Girls are, ty i 
of course,” I a 
amended, “a \ 
reaction fora | HNN 
man who’s \ 
been faking 
life too seri- 
ously,” 

Gerald 
pursed his 
lips judicially. 

“There's 
something in 
that, too.”’ 

I could see 
the febrile 
light of antic- 
ipation avell- 
ing up in his 
éyes, so f 
brutally 
changed the 
subject. 
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“What was General Steel selling for 
to-day ?” 

Gerald rose quickly to the surface. 

“T forgot,” he pleaded. “By the way 
—did you have anything definite in 
mind, Jack—I mean about that party?” 

“Party? Oh, no, nothing special. I 
might dig up a couple of girls, though. 
How’s your car running?” 

“Like a breeze.” His face began to 
glow expectantly. 

“Let’s see,” I deliberated. 
know Pauline Buick?” 

“Ye-es.” To nty relief, his response 
smacked of the unenthusiastic. 
“Who else? 

“A Miss 
Page.” 

“Don’t know her,” he ad- 

tted. 


“You 


Page—F elice 
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“She's Miss Buick’s guest—from 
Kansas City.” 

Gerald nodded his comprehension. 

“When d’you think you can fix it 
for?” 

“T’'ll have to find out. Probably next 
week some time.” 

His disappointment reémerged. 

“I’m apt to be busy next week. How 
*bout to-morrow night?” 

“Pretty short notice,” I set forth. 
“T’ll telephone in the morning and find 
out.” 

But Pauline, rest assured, is no mere 
overeager amateur as a social tactician, 
and she kept us waiting two whole days 
—days that for poor Gerald were long 
voids of restless suspense. By Thurs- 
day night, indeed, when he pointed his 
simmering six-cylinder toward the 
Buick house, my inconstant roommate 
bore the look of a man who is starving 
for romance. He flew all the known 
signals of sentimental distress. Every- 
thing considered, the decks seemed to 
be cleared for violent love-making, and 
I couldn’t help entertaining humane 
qualms for the girl from Kansas City. 

Felice Page proved to be an ex- 
tremely slender bit of femininity, of a 
certain elusive blond attractiveness. 
There’s a tentative note—a sort of eva- 
nescence, physically and mentally— 
about girls of this type, a certain rapier- 
like touch and go. And never in my life 
have I encountered one that didn’t carry 
a veneer of more or less convincing de- 
mureness. 

As for Pauline, she seemed conven- 
tionally cordial to Gerald—nothing 
more. My roommate’s demeanor like- 
wise failed to yield me any clews as 
to the nature of their former acquaint- 
ance. For an instant, I was conscious 
of a dolorous sinking of the heart. 
Was it to be the old story over again? 
Was Gerald to filch still another girl 
from me? 

A moment’s uncertainty developed as 
we walked out to the automobile. Then 
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I successfully decoyed Felice Page into 
the tonneau -seat. So readily did she 
acquiesce, in fact, that I was sure I 
recognized Pauline’s coaching. 

Whatever the game was,.I deter- 
mined to play my part to the limit. Ac- 
cordingly, as we glided over the asphalt 
boulevards, I began paying loud tribute 
to Miss Page’s charms, Shortly my de- 
votion waxed almost obstreperous. As 
my roommate would have couched it, 
I made a “fuss” over her. In the front 
seat, Pauline and Gerald seemed sig- 
nificantly quiet. 

It wasn’t very long, however, before 
the knight-errant at the wheel began 
darting quick, covetous glances rear- 
ward. At such intervals, naturally, I 
was careful to assume attitudes of ar- 
dent captivation, for nothing in the 
world is so exasperating to Gerald as 
the spectacle of some other man making 
propitious headway with an attractive 
girl. It seems to outrage his profound- 
est prehensile instincts. 

Soon he was “horning in,” just as I 
had known he would, naming over his 
Kansas City acquaintances, playing up 
his best parlor repartee—in general, do- 
ing his best to prevent my establishing 
too big a lead. To these advances, 
Felice Page seemed negligently recep- 
tive. Pauline, too, remembered ker role 
—plied Gerald with questions whenever 
he started to turn around; in short, 
monopolized him maddeningly. 

It required no keenness of perception 
to detect Gerald’s stirging restiveness. 
Presently he turned the car toward the 
bright lights of the downtown district. 

“What d’you say to a little cabaret 
lifer” he suggested. 

Then and there, I almost spoiled it 
all by an explosive chuckle. Pauline’s 
strategy was eventuating with admira- 
ble precision. I knew now, beyond all 
doubting, that Gerald had made up his 
mind to steal my fair seat companion, 
to engage in his favorite pastime of 
“putting the rollers” under me. He had 
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recognized my heavy handicap as things 
were, and proposed substituting an open 
game. A café table, he well realized, 
is hardly so propitious a place for in- 
cipient romance as a dark tonneau seat. 

A very few moments later—Gerald 
can drive, I’ll admit—we were deployed 
about a_ringside table at the Café Ster- 
torious, listening to the emanations of 
an adenoid tenor, billed as “Broadway's 
Favorite.” 

I knew from sad experience that Ger- 
ald’s cross-table work was that of a 
master. I was aware, too, that his thus- 
far-thwarted proclivities had stimulated 
his natural abilities to the highest point 
of efficiency. But, at that, I was hardly 
prepared for the brilliant impetuousness 
of his burglary. He didn’t waste five 
seconds bothering about the ethics of 
foursomes, but proceeded directly—al- 
beit without crudeness—to the annex- 
ation of his vis-a-vis. 

As for Felice Page, she wasn’t at all 
the sort of girl I’d fall for, but, all 
the same, I could appreciate her tech- 
nique. She had the most expressive 
pair of shoulders in the world, and 
every movement of her hands and 
wrists was an epic of airily feminine 
insouciance. Jt was a sport for the 
gods to watch the veiled glances leap 
back and forth across the table— 
* glances eloquent of ardent pursuit and 
tantalizing elusion. 

Of course we danced. That gave my 
predatory roommate his opportunity. 
After a first dutiful waltz with Pauline, 
he claimed the next three dances with 
the new girl. 

Pauline and I took time off for a 
meaningful look at each other. 

“Well?” she probed. 

I smiled my approbation. 

“You win.” 

When the heart snatcher brought 
Pauline’s guest back to the table for 
the last time, he was calling her 
“Felice.” And when we debouched 
upon the street—I paid the check, of 
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course—I’m confounded if he didn’t 
have the nerve to tuck his latest en- 
chantress into the front seat with him. 

3efore we said good night at the 
Buick door, it was patent that Gerald 
had made progress. 

“To-morrow night?’ I heard him 
whisper. 

Felice was looking up at him with 
the half-forlorn expression assumed by 
all women when they want to put forth 
the mute question: 

“Why, oh, why, have you stolen my 
heart away?” 

She nodded. 

My ride home with Gerald was, I 
must confess, not a loquacious one. I 
felt it behooved me to remain within my 
role of dignified resentment. 

“Why am I such a fool with 
women?’ he demanded inappositely. 

“T’d say you look mighty well pleased 
with yourself,” I grunted. ‘What’s the 
trouble—didn’t you like her?” 

“Oh, yes—well enough. Nothing 
above the ears, of course, but not un- 
attractive, in her way. The point is 
this,” he expatiated. “I'll have to cur- 
tail the course of reading I’d mapped 
out for myself. Thank Heaven, she’s 
only here for a week or two.” 

“Go as far as you like—don’t mind 
me!” I rejoined bitterly. 

But I might as well have saved my 
sarcasm, for all its outward effect upon 
the enraptured Gerald. 


III. 


“How about foursomes now?” I de- 
manded. 

For the third successive night, Pau- 
line and I were venturing forth from 
the Buick house, leaving Felice and 
Gerald Braley to their own devices. 

“What’s the idea? Getting tired of 
me?” she promptly countered. 

“No, but only last Tuesday you were 
objecting to twosomes, and now i 

She patted my arm in a chiding way 
that savored of the maternal. 
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Felice promptly threw her arms about the older woman’s neck and kissed her—then 
stood waiting for Gerald to follow suit. 


“There, there!” she soothed. “It 
doesn’t concern you at all—or if you 
must have a reason, we'll say that my 
distracting little guest prefers two- 
somes.” 

It seemed a perfectly good explana- 
tion. 

“But don’t you think she ought to be 
warned ?” 

Pauline bit her lower lip. 

“It’s my private opinion, John, that 
the young person in question is emi- 
nently able to do her own protecting.” 

My curiosity stirred. : 


“Has she told you anything?” 

“Heavens, no!” protested Pauline, 
with a smile that completely belied her 
words. “You don’t suppose girls are 
such cats!” . 

I did suppose so, but I held my peace. 
Secretly, I had some misgivings about 
the affair. I hated in any way to be a 
party to another of Gerald’s marauding 
escapades. I'll admit, too, I doubted 
the defensive qualities of the fair vis- 
itor from Kansas City. I saw an epoch 
of broken-heartedness opening out 
ahead of her. 
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“The girls I’m nice to are bored to 
death with me; the girls I’m nasty to 
seem to idealize me. Ergo, why be con- 
siderate?” That was his naive code. 

When Pauline and I returned, an 
hour or two later, Gerald’s car was still 
outside. 

Then the big explosion! 

In the drawing-room, we encountered 
a radiant Felice and a singularly sheep- 
ish-looking Lothario. 

“Oh, Pauline dear!” cried her West- 
ern guest. “Gerald and I are engaged!” 

Now, I’m a mere crude man, and 
at that instant I was a very much as- 
tounded one, but I’ll swear I intercepted 
a glance of sinister triumph between 
those two girls. 

“Felice! Never!” Pauline threw 
her arms about the artless Missourian. 

I turned to Gerald. As I’ve indi- 
cated, there was something indubitably 
fatuous in his weak grin—something 
pitifully crestfallen. 

Personally, I was inundated with 
mingled astonishment and relief—as- 
tonishment that Gerald—the butterfly, 
the professional sweetheart—had at 
last succumbed to the matrimonial net; 
relief because he could rob me of no 
more girls. 

“Congratulations!” I clapped him 
boisterously on the back. 

He maundered inarticulately. 

But before merciful sleep came to 
him that night, I had the whole story 
out of him. It appears that he had de- 
voted Friday and Saturday nights to 
impassioned wooing—impassioned, but 
aloof. He didn’t believe in cave-man 
tactics, he explained—had no confidence 
in the “rough stuff.” But Sunday 
night seemed to him propitious for 
breaking down certain of convention- 
ality’s false barriers between loving 
hearts. 

Soon after Pauline and I had left, 
and while he was feinting for an open- 
ing, the delightfully irresponsible Felice 
had’ suggested a game of “Follow the 
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Leader.” Gerald was far from averse. 
It sounded rather promising to him, he 
said. So she led him through various 
innocuous performances, then abruptly 
darted out of the drawing-room into 
the unlighted hallway. Hotfoot after 
her dashed Gerald, visions of a dark- 
corner dénouement flashing through his 
mind. But before he could overtake 
her, she had entered a small writing 
room in the rear of the house. At the 
escritoire, busy over her correspond- 
ence, sat Mrs. Buick, Pauline’s mother 
—a lady more noted for a certain acid- 
ulousness of character than for amia- 
bility. Felice promptly threw her arms 
about the older woman’s neck and 
kissed her—then stood waiting for 
Gerald to follow suit. But for once 
this man of the world found his fault- 
less poise woefully inadequate. He 
could only stand there like a tongue-tied 
schoolboy—till Felice, disregardful of 
Mrs. Buick’s perplexity, led the way 
back into the drawing-room with mock- 
ing laughter. 

“She tantalized me so!” groaned Ger- 
ald in my avid ears. 

It appears he essayed the feeble de- 
fense that a kiss was too sacred a thing 
to be made the subject of a silly game. 
In other words, his reason for not kiss- 
ing Mrs. Buick was that he didn’t love 
her. And then—imagine !—they talked 
about kissing in general, and the artless 
young thing from Kansas City made the 
demure observation that she, for one, 
didn’t believe in the theory that only 
engaged people should practice oscula- 
tion, because “how could a girl tell 
whether or not she wanted to be en- 
gaged to a man until he’d kissed her.” 

Poor, befuddled Gerald didn’t see the 
kick back at all—fell soddenly into the 
trap. A minute later, he kissed her. 

“You poor fool!” I exclaimed joy- 
ously. . 

He wagged his head like a stricken 
man. f 

“I wasn’t myself,” he pleaded. “I 


















































didn’t see any harm in it at all. I fig- 
ured she’d be leaving town in a day 
or two more. I didn’t get the connec- 
tion till she called Mrs. Buick into the 
room and just plain announced that we 
were engaged! Before I could say, 
‘Boo,’ she’d rushed off a telegram to 
her family, asking their consent. Then 
you came in.” 

“D’you mean to tell me you let her 
hang a raw deal like that on you with- 
out saying a word?” 

Gerald nodded wretchedly. 

“Somehow, when I saw Mrs. Buick 
standing there, I just caved—that’s all.” 

I ought to have sympathized with him, 
for I knew and feared the adamantine 
qualities of Pauline’s mother. Jn fact, 
whenever I’d found myself growing 
sentimental toward Pauline, I’d always 
checked myself by conjuring up the pos- 
sibilities of Mrs. Buick as a mother-in- 
law. 

“What’ll I do?” moaned Gerald. 

“Do! Too late now to talk of doing 
anything! You ought to have apolo- 
gized right on the spot—told her it was 
an irresistible impulse,” I advised, with 
the ready clarity of the man who has 
nothing at stake. “At least you might 
have told her you didn’t feel yourself 
worthy of her.” 

“Old stuff—all of it!” derogated Ger- 
ald. “But I couldn’t remember a thing! 
She just had my goat. The only plan 
I can think of now is a quarrel.” 

“Quarrel ?” 

“Yes, pick a quarrel with her and 
have her break it off. Good Lord! I 
don’t want to get married! I can’t tie 
myself down to one girl!” 

“No,” I agreed. “You love ’em all 
too much.” 


IV. 

But whatever initial chance Gerald 
may have had swiftly faded. Mr. and 
Mrs. Page telegraphed immediate, if 
reluctant, approval. from Kansas City. 
The society columns teemed with pho- 
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tographs of Felice and sly insinuations 
of the unexpectedness of Gerald’s capit- 
ulation. The wedding was set tenta- 
tively for early in June. Within a 
week, they had my redoubtable room- 
mate bound hand and foot. 

The way Felice dragged him around 
to luncheons and teas, all nicely tied 
up and labeled, was positively heart- 
less. I ran across them several times 
and, relieved as I was at his bondage, 
I couldn’t help feeling that she carried 
her triumph too far. It wasn’t long 
before she just plain ordered him 
around. He represented a trophy of 
the chase—nothing more. 

The oddest feature of the perform- 
ance to me, however, was the way poor 
Gerald took it. True, he still made 
doleful noises around our rooms, but 
somehow they ceased to be convincing. 
I judged that his spirit was broken. 

I remember protesting to Pauline: 
“A woman doesn’t want a doormat for 
a fiancé.” 

“Nonsense!” she scouted. “It'll do 
him good. Besides, he’s getting to like 
it. He’s been spoiled by women so long 
that he enjoys the shock of a little rough 
treatment. It’s like a cold-water plunge 
to him. No, Gerald’ll be a very happy 
husband, if Felice’ll only keep on let- 
ting him wait on her.” 

But presently the thing began to get 
on my nerves in earnest. My jubila- 
tion over my roommate’s downfall 
somehow vanished, and in its place 
grew a very genuine masculine sym- 
pathy. I even contemplated joining him 
in some sort of a defensive alliance 
against further feminine encroach- 
ments. : 

So when Gerald told me one morning 
that Felice Page was really returning 
to Kansas City at five o’clock that after- 
noon, I endeavored to discharge my 
duty, as one man to another. 

“See here!” I buttonholed him. 
“Let’s look at this business sanely for 
just one minute. Let me hand you a 





little straight stuff. 
You were simply 
hooked into this thing. 
It was probably all 
planned in advance. 
You’re not under the 
slightest obligation to 
go through with it. 
Really, it’s too high a 
price to pay for one 
kiss.” 

Gerald stood _re- 
garding me in a 
meally sort of way. 

“I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Go to the girl to- 
day and have it out 
with her. Tell her it 
wes all a misunder- 
standing.” i 

Even then, the ex- 
ladies’ man wouldn’t 
come through with 
the truth. 

“I may be a fool, 
Jack, but at least I’m 
no cad,” he replied, 
with disappointing 
flabbiness. “No, I’m 
going to. kick 
through.” His eyes 
opened — owlishly. 
“Why, old boy, you 
don’t understand! 
That little girl’s all 
wrapped up in me. If 
I told her the truth, I 
believe it’d kill her.” 

What can you do in a case like that? 
Promptly, irrevocably, I washed my 
hands of the affair. 


V. 

I rather expected Gerald to mope 
about a bit for the first day or two 
after Felice’s departure, but I was 
hardly prepared, when I came home 
that night, to find him prostrate on his 
bed. 









































When he had tried to tell her something of the truth, she had 


only laughed the louder. 


“You'll feel 


“Buck up!” I rallied. 


” 


better 

I stopped abruptly. Poor Gerald had 
raised his head-from the pillow, and | 
saw his white face. For perhaps the 
first time in his life, he was really suf- 
fering. 

“Why, what’s up?” 
the bed beside him. 

“All off!” he whispered, and gripped 
my knee hard. 

“All off?” 


I sat down on 
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“She’s broken it off—and she made 
fun of me!” 

Finally, he told me. He had gone 
down to the train with his flowers and 
his new, unsuspected devotion to the 
girl. Pauline had left them alone, and 
then, in those last precious moments, 
Felice Page had suddenly begun laugh- 
ing at him. 

“You poor, spoiled child!” Those 
had been her very words. “Did you 
really think I was going to make you 
marry me? You did, didn’t you? Well, 
now you’ve had your little scare, and 
I can’t help thinking it’s done you good. 
Good-by.” 

And when he had tried to tell her 
something of the truth, she had only 
laughed the louder. Just then the train 
had started up, and she had almost 
pushed him off. 

“To think that any human being 
could ‘be so heartless—so fickle!” 
choked Gerald. 

“You lucky devil!” I couldn’t help 
saying. “Why, you’re a free man 
again !” 

“T haven’t told you how things stood 
with me, Jack,” he gulped out. “I’m 
in love with her. I can’t lose her!” 
All at once, he stood up. “By Heaven, 
I won’t lose her!” 

I had enough sense not to tell him 
my real opinion of Felice. 

“What are you going to do about 
it?” 

He had snatched his traveling bag 
from the closet and was emptying a 
bureau drawer into it. 

“Do?” He passed his hand over his 
eyes dazedly. “I’m going to follow her 
—I’m going to get her—that’s what I’m 





going to do! Find out what time the 
Chicago sleeper leaves, will you?” 

An hour later, when I wished him 
Godspeed at the station, he was still 
quite incoherent ; but I will say for him 


that he had more of a man’s demeanor 
than I’d ever given him credit for. 

I walked thoughtfully uptown to keep 
my date with Pauline, musing mean- 
while on the ways of womankind. 

“And how is Gerald standing the 
shock?” was my charming hostess’ first 
question. 

My lower jaw dropped. 

“You knew?” 

She nodded. 

“Gerald has just left for Kansas 
City.” 

Her face lighted up. 

“Just what I hoped for! I felt sure 
he had good stuff in him!” 

“IT am considerably puzzled, Pau- 
line,’ I went on, “by your connection 
with this conspiracy. What I’d like to 
know is: just what was the nature of 
your own acquaintance with Geral? 
Was it really revenge, after all, that 
prompted——” 

“And what I’d like to know,” par- 
ried Pauline, “is this: just how many 
girls Gerald has stolen from you, and 
just how much you cared for each one 
of them.” , 

It occurred to me with considerable 
force that there are some questions a 
man has no right to ask a girl. 

“Honestly, I feel that Felice’s con- 
duct has been quite inexcusable,” I 
caromed off hastily. ‘But if Gerald is 
really foolish enough to want her, I 
hope he gets her.” 

“So do I—and from what Felice has 
hinted, I think he will. A man can 
always get a girl if he’s foolish enough 
to want her.” 

Somewhat to my own surprise, I 
leaned forward earnestly. 

“Do you really mean that, Polly?” 

She dimpled enticingly—and on this 
occasion, I might add, Mamma Buick 
didn’t have to come to the drawing- 
room for the news. We went to her 
instead. 
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The extraordinary adventures of two Boston ladies on a trip to Panama. 


VERY one who knew Elizabeth and 
Janet Enderby wondered what 
they would do with the legacy that 

had come to them, quite unexpectedly, 
from the estate of a maternal aunt, and 
whether it would make much, if any 
difference, in their manner of living. 
An irrepressible, irreverent nephew 
summed up the almost universal con- 
clusion when he said: “It would take 
an earthquake to bump them off Beacon 
Hill—and then they’d go back and sit 
on the ruins.” Which made what actu- 
ally happened all the more surprising. 

Now and then you hear somebody 
ask what has become of all the old 
ladies. 

“Look at Mrs. Weston,” they will 
say. “A grandmother with one foot in 
the grave? Not at all. A grandmother 
with one foot in the air most of the 
time—new dances, you know.” 

And then they will tell you that there 
are no more old ladies, meaning the 
kind that used to say, “That hat is too 
young for a woman my age.” 

Of course they are mistaken. The 
trouble is that they look in the wrong 
place. In a certain sequestered square, 
halfway down Beacon Hill in Boston— 
the square that looks so much like a bit 
of London—you will find them by the 
dozens ; widows and maiden ladies, old- 
fashioned, antiquated, perhaps, but with 
such an aif of culture and repose. Their 
very lives seem lavender wrapped. 

Elizabeth and Janet Enderby lived in 
tiny rooms on tiny incomes in this same 





and 
William Dean Howells were their fa- 


square. Emerson, Hawthorne, 
vorite authors. Such books as they 
read they got from the public library, 
the attendant blowing the dust from 
their faded gilt tops as he took them 
from the shelves. They wore dresses 
of a wonderful black silk that never 
wore out, fashioned in a style that never 
changed. The same irrepressible, irrev- 
erent nephew once said: 

“I'll gamble they haven’t seen a fash- 
ion plate since Godey’s Lady’s Book.” 


“Thank Heaven for that!” said his 
father. 
They had but one extravagance. 


Every year, when a noted lecturer came 
to Boston to give a travel course, they 
bought season tickets and enjoyed, vi- 
cariously, the delights of far-flung 
flight; now to Europe, now to the Far 
East, now to southern seas, and so 
around the globe. 

The lecture course expressed a deep- 
rooted desire, even as it formed the 
undercurrent of their thoughts, mani- 
fested itself in some of their relations, 
and gave them a background for con- 
versation. At Christmas, Elizabeth 
gave Janet a lace jabot or ‘some other 
bit of subdued frippery “to wear to the 
lectures,” and Janet gave Elizabeth 
something similar, for the same pur- 
pose. The terrible year in which the 
railroad from which part of Elizabeth’s 
income came passed its dividends, Janet, 
in some fashion—who are we that we 
should pry into the secrets of a maiden 
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lady’s heart?—managed to buy Eliza- 
beth’s ticket for the course. 

Their simple pleasures were inward, 
not outward. In their eyes, the ex- 
travagances and ostentations of New- 
port would have appeared rather more 
vulgar than the diversions of Coney 
Island. Even the lecture course had 
aroused no discontent with their placid 
lot, until a much-traveled and voluble 
young relative had thoughtlessly said: 

“The travel talks give you just the 
high lights and major impressions with- 
out the minor details—the fascinating 
little sidelights and personal adven- 
tures.” 

Money, then, was to them the magic 
carpet. The thought that formed itself 
in their minds when the legacy came 
was: “Now we can see for ourselves 
the places we have seen through the 
eyes of others.” There was no question, 
even, what journey they should take 
first. The course that winter had dealt 
with Panama and the neighboring trop- 
ics. The pictures of that world epic in 
engineering, and the spectacular story 
of its achievement, had made a tremen- 
dous impression on their minds, as had 
the lecturer’s assurance that the time to 
see Panama was before “they” put the 
water in. Europe might wait; Panama 
pressed. 

The little red gods had swung the 
founder of the now sadly diminished 
Enderby fortune out of his office onto 
the Seven Seas. Now they were call- 
ing the last of his line. Obedient to 
that call, they followed. 

It has been said that reality always 
outruns our imagination. This is espe- 
cially true when it chooses to run in the 
opposite direction. Listen to a lecturer 
describing a trip to the tropics, and you 
scarce have time to settle yourself down 
comfortably before you have encoun- 
tered summer seas. When you take the 
trip in reality—well, in January the 
summer seas are three days away, with 
Hatteras in between. 


In the lecture, the ship moves 
smoothly, majestically, onward. The 
pictures prove it. The ship on which 
the Misses Enderby sailed was not that 
kind -of a ship. It wallowed through 
racing seas, it rolled and it tossed. The 
gale howled interminably. That people 
were occasionally seasick, the Misses 
Enderby had believed to be a fact, but 
they knew of no Beacon Hill people 
who had ever been seasick. So they had 
decided that, while certain people might 
be seasick, no lady would be. It was 
something that wasn’t done by people 
of their class. Besides, they had ac- 
companied the lecturer on many voy- 
ages, across many seas, and not once 
had he mentioned seasickness ! 

Miss Elizabeth began to unpack. 
Halfway through, she sat down. Miss 
Janet had already been sitting down 
for some five minutes. 

“T feel so queerly,” began Miss Eliza- 
beth. “I think I must be faint for lack 
of food.” 

Miss Janet said nothing. Miss Eliza- 
beth looked at her. . 

“Janet Enderby,” she said, with sud- 
den suspicion, “don’t—don’t tell me 
that you are going to be seasick!” 

“T don’t know,” wailed Miss Janet 
despairingly. 

“Well,” said Miss Elizabeth unfeel- 
ingly, “you’d better take off that black 
silk dress if you are. You'll rumple it 
to nothing.” 

“T don’t care,” said Miss Janet. “I 
feel——”’ 

How she felt then expressed itself 
much more forcibly than she possibly 
could have. Had Miss Elizabeth not 
foreseen what was coming, the catas- 
trophe might have been worse. As it 
was, it was bad enough. An Enderby 
seasick! She sat down. That she sat 
down on the clean spread spoke vol- 
umes. One always removed the spread 
before sitting down on a bed on Bea- 
con Hill. 

“Oh, oh!” wailed Miss Janet. 














Miss Elizabeth seteher lips. The cabin 
seemed very close. 

The room steward knocked, a low, 
respectful,  ‘“‘Is-there-anybody-here ?” 
knock. Then he knocked again, a 
louder, less respectful, “‘I-don’t-believe- 
there-is-anybody-here-after-all” knock. 
Then he tried the door. It gave, and 
he*entered. Miss Janet did not even 
look at him. Miss Elizabeth glanced 
at him-wanly. 
The traditions of 
a lifetime had 
been_ shattered. 
She was lying on 
the bed with the 
spread on, and 
there was a man 
in her room! 

“Pardon me,” 
said the room 
steward hastily. 
“Tll send _ the 
stewardess.” 

The stewardess 
tcok hold at once, 
cheerily opening 
the trunk and 
putting their 
clothing away. 
She handled inti- 
mate garments 
with familiar 
hands; she folded 
things the wrong 
way; she made 
numberless little 
mistakes that 
tried Miss Eliza- 
beth’s spirit to the core. She was par- 
tial to old ladies, and she thought the 
Misses Enderby, particularly Miss Eliz- 
abeth, rather dear. What Miss Eliza- 
beth thought of her would have shocked 
her. The privacy of a maiden lady liv- 
ing on Beacon Hill is as sacred from, 
feminine intrusion as it is from mas- 
culine. 

“Now,” said the stewardess, smiling 
brightly, “you can rest comfortably.” 
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‘‘Janet Enderby,” she said, with sudden sus- 
picion, ‘‘don’t—don’t tell me that you 
are going to be seasick!” 
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When the seasickness had run its 
course and the Misses Enderby finally 
ventured above decks, the life of the 
ship had organized and was in full 
swing. They were apart, naturally. 
Even more naturally, they were con- 
scious of no privation. They were self- 
sufficing ; they knew no one aboard, and 
expected to meet no one. Indeed, on 
the ship there seemed to be absolutely 
no one who meas- 
ured up to Beacon 
Hill standards. 
They were—well, 
different ! 

There was one 
young woman in 
particular who 
was everything 
that the Misses 
Enderby thought 
a young lady 
should not be. 
She walked out- 
rageously, dressed 
outrageously —in 
brief, was outra- 
geous. Once, 
when she _ stood 
up against the rail 
clad in a_ scant 
white flannel 
skirt, the Misses 
Enderby gasped 
simultaneously. 
She had forgotten 
to put on her pet- 
ticoat! That was 
as plain as were 
other things never mentioned on Beacon 
Hill—or to the ‘Queen of Spain. The 
Misses Enderby turned their eyes else- 
where. 

“The poor old things!” the girl at 
the rail was saying to the man beside 
her. “They’ve been sick most of the 
trip, and they don’t know a soul. It’s 
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a shame some one doesn’t talk to them. 
I’m going to!” 
“Been sick?’ Miss Elizabeth heard 
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‘Three dollars and a half,’’ he announced to Miss Elizabeth, who The 


though even 
that would add 
a little excite- 
ment to life 
aboard ship. 
Lord, we've 
done everything 
there is to do 
twice over, dnd 
are just starting 
on the third 
round! But,” 
with gquickened 
accent, “I think 
there’ll be 
some excitement 
at Jamaica. 
They’re going to 
bring a mur- 
derer aboard. 
Yes,” as she 
noted the bewil- 
dered look in 
the Misses En- 
derby’s faces, “a 
real live mur- 
derer! They’re 
taking him down 
to Colén—he 
shot a_ business 
rival there. 
From all I hear, 
I guess he'll 
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stood transfixed with horror. 


herself asked, as the outrageous young 
woman slumped into the steamer chair 
beside her, smiling sympathetically. 
The Misses Enderby were precipi- 
tated into a contretemps that had no 
parallel in their existence. This re- 
markable young woman was addressing 
them without the formality of an in- 
troduction—just walking up, sitting 
down, and asking familiar questions! 
“Feeling downright lazy, I suppose,” 
she added. “It must be awful to be sea- 
sick. Thank Heaven, I never am! AlI- 


swing.” 
outra- 
geous young 


woman, pausing 
merely for breath, talked on and on. 

“Well,” she said finally. “I’ve. got 
to skip. I’m dated up for deck golf at 
eleven.” 

The Misses Enderby scarcely heard 
her. A murderer aboard! The very 
thought was distasteful. A man. in 
chains, cast into some dungeon beneath 
the deck! Could one sail summer seas 
and forget that this was a prison ship, 
with a murderer aboard? 

“T do hope they’ll use strong chains, 
Elizabeth,” Janet finally ventured. 
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“Of course they will,” said Elizabeth 
scornfully. “It’s bad enough to bring 
a murderer aboard, but in any event 
he’ll be well chained.” 

Jamaica and the first glimpse of land 
in several days revived the enthusiasm 
of the Misses Enderby, They were fa- 
miliar with many of the scenes, thanks 
to the lecturer. It was like meeting old 
acquaintances. Even the first sight of 
the Blue Mountains seemed to bring 
Beacon Hill immeasurably nearer. And 
in the midst of the excitement and com- 
motion of landing and reémbarking, the 
murderer was forgotten. 

The next morning, they were well out 
on the summer seas of which the lec- 
turer had told. Were they not travers- 


ing the “Golden Caribbean,” where— 
what was it the lecturer had said ?— 
“one can doze in one’s steamer chair 
and, half waking, half dreaming, see the 
ships of the pirate Morgan chase the 
treasure ships of Spain over the hori- 


th) 


zon? 

It was with this thought in mind that 
the Misses Enderby settled themselves 
in their steamer chairs. For the first 
time, they were savoring in its fullest 
sense the peace and quiet that is the 
chief recommendation of an ocean voy- 
age. Two bells sounded, clear and in- 
cisive. And as the last stroke died 
away, bedlam broke loose. The Misses 
Enderby started from their steamer 
chairs. It was as if a riveting machine 
had suddenly descended into the Gar- 
den of Eden. 

Miss Elizabeth hailed the deck stew- 
ard. 

“We're cleaning ship,” he told her. 
And seeing that this meant absolutely 
nothing to her, he added, “There’s a 
crew of negroes we take on at Kingston 
and carry around with us until we get 
back there again. They’re chipping the 
iron rust off the decks.” 

“How long does it take?” gasped 
Miss Elizabeth. 

“Oh, two or three days.” 


Two or three days of this! 

The noise seemed to have its effect 
on the sea. The ship began to roll, ever 
so gently, but persistently; the sea 
turned a shade less blue. A man who 
had been sitting near by, in whose eyés 
there seemed to lie a hidden sorrow and 
whose nervous hands were never at 
rest, arose and began to pace the deck. 
The Misses Enderby, trying to rear- 
range reality to conform with romance, 
scarce noticed him. 

As he passed them on the third or 
fourth round, the ship, mounting an un- 
usually heavy sea, tilted sharply. ‘He 
started slowly, but with gathering speed, 
toward the Misses Enderby. He was 
struggling manfully to keep his feet, but 
the task was too much for him. It was 
as if he were a bit of rebellious iron, 
they irresistible magnets. He landed 
easily and gracefully in Miss Eliza- 
beth’s lap! 

He rose hurriedly—too hurriedly, 
for in his haste he jabbed Miss Eliza- 
beth unmercifully. Then he said, ever 
so humbly: 

“I beg your pardon,” and fled. 

Miss Elizabeth Enderby said nothing. 
There are some catastrophes too great 
for words. A man had sat in her lap! 
Explain it as you might, the fact re- 
mained ! 

In her agitation she did not notice 
that the young woman—the outrageous 
young woman—was hastening toward 
her. And what she heard she under- 
stood at first not at all; then with star- 
tling clearness. 

“Weren’t you scared?” the young 
woman was saying. “I thought he had 
designs on your life! Such an experi- 
ence—a murderer sitting in one’s lap!” 

The Misses Enderby regarded her 
with amazement. Was she out of her 
head? 

“Yes,” she continued, “that was the 
murderer!’ Then, noticing the look of 
horror on their faces, “Why—didn’t 
you know it? It’s the funniest thing! . 
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We all thought they’d put him in the 
brig, under guard. Instead, he wanders 
about like any other passenger. There’s 
a detective with him, but he spends most 
of his time in the smoking room, play- 
ing cards. Half the time, the murderer 
is looking for the detective. I heard 
him asking the chief officer the other 
day if he knew ‘where my man is.’” 
Then, with quick concern, “Gracious, 
you aren’t going to be sick?” 

Miss Elizabeth felt more than sick 
—she felt as if she must die. The 
thought of a murderer mingling with 
the other passengers was in itself ter- 
rible—one could not breathe the same 
But a 
murderer sitting in her lap! Miss 
Elizabeth actually groaned. How could 
she ever return to Beacon Hill and as- 
sociate with the other, still immaculate 
gentlewomen there? 

It was Miss Janet who rose to the 
emergency. 

“T think, Elizabeth,” she said, ‘‘that it 
would be well if we remained in our 
stateroom until we get to Panama.” 
And so they crossed the “Golden Carib- 
bean,” which the lecturer had so glow- 
ingly described. As Miss Janet said, 
it was fortunate they had brought their 
knitting. 

Panama! Into what other single 
word has constant, persistent publicity 
crammed so much meaning? The 
Misses Enderby disembarked with their 
heads full of facts, their hearts high 
with hope. They returned slightly be- 
wildered, vaguely disillusioned. The 
lecturer had shown one great moment 
after another in his story of Panama— 
a beam being lifted from the lock bot- 
tom, with men clinging to it like flies; 
a mighty section of gate being lowered 
into place; the explosion of a tremen- 
dous charge of dynamite at Culebra. 
And through it all had been woven a 
graphic story of stupendous achieve- 
ment. It had been wonderful, spectacu- 
lar. 
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The Misses Enderby saw, not the ti- 
tanic struggle of thousands of men and 
millions of dollars’ worth of machin- 
ery marshaled against the forces of na- 
ture that the lecturer had conjured, but 
that same struggle broken up into num- 
berless tiny fragments, scattered over 
miles of sluggish landscape, with the 
high lights hopelessly lost in the minor 
details of dust, glare, and physical dis- 
comfort. It was like parsing a great 
poem ; the poetry becomes submerged in 
mechanical details. Miss Janet, timidly 
venturing her opinion, said: 

“It reminds me of the time they were 
digging up the Common for the sub- 
way—only of course on a much larger 
scale.” 

Miss Elizabeth said nothing—expres- 
sively. 

There still lay ahead the three South 
American cities of which the lecturer 
had told, with their quaint adobe houses 
of many colors, their picturesque peo- 
ple and fine, Old-World flavor. At the 
first, the Misses Enderby were kept 
aboard the ship by the assurance that 
the natives were very unfriendly to 
Americans. At the second, they ven- 
tured as far as the dock. The native 
merchants had brought their wares to 
sell—sponges, horn ornaments, tortoise- 
shell combs, monkeys, and parrots in 
riotous confusion. At last the Misses 
Enderby came to a man with a gunny 
sack. He halted them with wide sweep 
of arm and ingratiating smile. Then he 
dived into the bag and produced a 
young boa constrictor. 

“Three dollars and a half,” he an- 
nounced to Miss Elizabeth. And he 
held the snake—six feet of him—out to 
her. 

Miss Elizabeth stood transfixed with 
horror. The merchant approached still 
closer 

The Misses Enderby, safe on the deck 
of the ship, looked back on the field 
from which they had retreated and saw 
leopard skins spread out to catch the 
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tourjst eye. Leop- 
ards and snakes and 
the Lord only knew 
what else! South 
America held no 
more charms for 
them. 

As the ship began 
to show evidences 
of approaching de- 
parture, Miss Eliza- 
beth, at the ship’s 
rail, saw the snake 
merchant below. In 
one hand he held the 
bag; with the other 
he held his stock in 
trade tightly by its 
neck. 

“One dollar.and a 
half!” he shouted. 
And, as Miss Eliza- 
beth shrank away 
from the rail, he 
added _ desperately: 
“One dollar! One 
dollar !” 

In fancy, treading 
upon the lecturer’s 
heels, Miss _ Eliza- 
beth might explore 
the upper regions of the Amazon, Miss 
Janet cross the Andes. In reality, they 
never set foot on South American soil. 
For by the time they reached Santa 
Marta, the last and most beautiful of 
the three harbors they were to enter, 
their stock of information—or misin- 
formation—was complete. The same 
outrageous young woman whose ardor 
for their society never faltered pointed 
out the leper colony at the entrance. 

“There’s a lot of -leprosy here,” she 
said. “They say that even the fish in 
the harbor sometimes have it.” 

Leprosy! On Beacon Hill one knew 
of such things only through references 
in the Bible, and then always coupled 
with the word “unclean.” The Misses 
Enderby never stirred from the ship. 
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In the middle of Miss Elizabeth’s berth it lay, long, sinuous, and 
sinister, dark in color, darker still in suggestion. 


And through the long night, as they 
tossed feverishly in their berths, the 
word echoed through their minds. The 
crew were working through the night, 
unloading the cargo. A great part of 
this consisted of steel rails. When one 
is aboard ship in port, and the ship un- 
loads steel rails, one tosses feverishly, 
and words such as “leprosy” haunt 
one’s tortured mind. 

The Misses Enderby came down to 
breakfast the next morning worn and 
harassed. Their attitude toward food 
was uncertain. Miss Janet, idly finger- 
ing the menu, saw it first: “Fried Santa 
Marta Fish.” 

The Misses Enderby left the table 
precipitately. 

Eventually the steel rails were un- 
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loaded and the ship started back-track- 
ing. Through the minds of both the 
Misses Enderby there was running a 
longing, never expressed, never far 
from the surface. It needed just one 
more cataclysm to bring it to the sur- 
face. 

A commotion between decks and the 
excitement among the passengers 
forced itself upon their attention. For 
once they were glad to see the outra- 
geous young woman. ‘Miss Elizabeth 
—shades of the Sacred Codfish !—actu- 
ally beckoned to her. 

“It’s awful,” said the outrageous 
one, shuddering. “A man _ came 
aboard at Santa Marta with a lot of 
snakes for the Zoo in New York, and 
this morning he found that they had 
gotten loose. They’ve been catching 
them all over the ship. A spake’s the 
one thing I mind most. Ugh!” 

It was the one thing the Misses En- 
derby minded most—just then. They 
sat in their steamer chairs, rugs tightly 
wound around  their—well—portions 
of the anatomy no lady on Beacon Hill 
ever admits she possesses. And their 
eyes searched constantly and diligently 
for snakes. Lunch and dinner they 
took on deck. Then Miss Elizabeth 
again summoned the outrageous young 
woman to her. 

“Have they captured all the snakes?” 
she asked. ' 

“The man doesn’t know how many 
he had, so he isn’t sure.” 

It was dark when the Misses En- 
derby, inwardly quaking, outwardly as 
calm and collected as ladies should be 
under any circumstances, opened the 
stateroom door. Miss Elizabeth 


switched on the light. She shrieked, 
and Miss Janet did likewise. 

In the middle of Miss Elizabeth’s 
berth it lay, long, sinuous, and sinister, 
dark in color, darker still in sugges- 
tion. 

An umbrella case! 

Miss Elizabeth looked wanly about 
the stateroom, now cleared of the in- 
truders who had run to rescue and _re- 
tired to snicker. The thought—the 
same that had been running through 
her mind ever since they had left 
Santa Marta—took her tongue un- 
awares and surprised her ears. 

“I wish I had never left Beacon 
Hill!” she heard herself saying. 

And at precisely the same moment, . 
in precisely the same tone, she heard 
Miss Janet say precisely the same 
thing! 

The little circle in which the Misses 
Enderby move on Beacon Hill values 
them somewhat more than before. 
They have traveled, and are therefore 
more cultured than ever. True, the 
Misses Enderby never refer to their 
travels, but that is in itself in keeping 
with the best Beacon Hill traditions. 

Now and then, they make brief ref- 
erences to the trip to Europe they ex- 
pect to make some day. But the only 
journey they will ever make, from the 
quiet, sequestered square that looks so 
much like a bit of London, will be the 
one that carries no return trip and ends 
in a far, far country, where not even 
maiden ladies from Beacon Hill will 
find anything to disturb or disillusion. 

Meanwhile, the Misses Enderby still 
attend the travel lectures—and enjoy 
them more than ever. 


“SOAP SUDS AND WHITE OF EGGS” is the name of another delightfully humorous 


story by Royal Brown, to appear in the next—the D 
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“Ghe Deputation fo Mrs. Roof 


By Virginia Middleton 


Author ef “The Successful Mrs. Ames,” “Giuseppe’s Bambino Saves the Day,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE ROWE 


In which an up-to-date young woman meets her Water- 
loo. A story for Social Service Workers—and others. 


HE club was variously known. Its 
members, with the almost touch- 
ing naiveté of self-consciousness, 

called it “Ourselves.” Their husbands, 
in so far as the ladies were burdened 
with these appendages, called it, with 
the mascyline jocularity that does duty 
for wit, the “Busy Faces,” or even the 


“Buttinskis.” The rest of the world was 
ignorant of its earnest existence. John 
Camden’s favorite appellation 


for it 
was the second: one; and, as Luella 
Westover Camden, his wife, moved 
about the dining room of their modest 
apartment, setting the dinner table, one 
Thursday evening in May, he was 
moved to inquire abotit her day’s com- 
panions by this name. 

“Let’s see,” he said, laying aside his 
evening paper and taking note of the 
look of high abstraction on Luella’s 
classically lovely countenance, “to-day 
was the day of the Busy Faces, wasn’t 
it? Against what crime or social in- 
justice do you couch your lances next, 
my dear?” 

For, although the organization, Our- 
selves, was unknown to the world as 
such, its members went forth from each 
meeting inspired to work, as individuals 
and through other channels, against 
whatever wrong had occupied their at- 
tention on that occasion. 

Luella, stately as Diana despite the 
dignity-diminishing -effect. of a pink 
print frock and a white apron, disap- 
peared into the tiny butler’s pantry and 


emerged with small papier-maché 
dishes, which she placed carefully upon 
the table. Then she faced John with 
eyes aglow and cheeks flushed by emo- 
tion. 

“John,” she asked with solemnity, 
“have you read, within the last few 
days, of the action a man named Fair- 
ley—Judson L. Fairley—is about to 
bring against his wife?” : 

The slight look of amusement with 
which John was wont to listen to Lu- 
ella’s pronouncements and narratives, 
when she came home from the meet- 
ings of Ourselves, vanished. Misgiv- 
ing and slight distaste took its place. 

“No,” he said, “I haven’t seen any- 
thing about it. I hope you foolish 
women aren’t going to mix up in that 
sort of thing Ps 

“Tf you haven’t read about it, how 
do you know what sort of thing it is?” 
inquired Luella logically enough, as, 
with a nice exactitude of touch, she 
placed the saltcellars on the paper 
doilies that adorned the polished table. 

“Any action of a man. against his 
wife is a good thing for the bystander 
to steer clear of,” asserted John oracu- 
larly. 

Luella Westover Camden did not 
make immediate reply. Her mind, like 
a certain other, was a single-track af- 
fair, and therein lay both its weakness 
and its strength. There is great power 
of concentration in the single-track 
mind, and Luella was, at that instant, 
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concentrating upon the task of placing 
the dinner upon the table, this being 
Thursday and the “day out” of the 
Camdens’ one domestic servant. She 
moved between kitchen, pantry, and 
dining room, performing her household 
tasks with stately grace and mathe- 
matical precision; no one was ever sur- 
prised to learn that Luella had had a 
mathematical record at Vassar that 
made the Cambridge senior wranglers 
look poor and cheap. 

She did not refer again to the Fair- 
ley case until she had summoned John 
to come and partake of the viands of 
her preparation. She even watched her 
husband with some anxiety while he 
tasted his first spoonful of soup. Lu- 
ella admitted that she felt more confi- 
dence in facing a problem in differential 
calculus than a recipe in a cookbook, 
and she had as simple a yearning to 
tickle her good man’s palate as if she 
had never taken a degree -in her life. 
So it was not until she saw that John 
liked the soup that she relaxed, and 
said, between her own spoonfuls : 

“The man, Fairley, is about to bring 
an action against his wife, to make her 
relinquish her child.” 

John dropped his spoon. He lost in- 
terest in Luella’s cookery experiments ; 
he lost appetite ; he felt premonition of 
trouble ahead. 

“Whose child is Mrs. Fairley’s—be- 
sides hers?” he asked warily, though 
complexly. 

Sometimes, when Luella came home 
from meetings of Ourselves, she had 
tales of extremely tangled human Tela- 
tionships to unfold. John had already 
learned that the mere fact of a lady’s 
proclaiming herself Miss Mary Jones 
did not in the least interfere with her 
being, in the eyes of a narrow-minded 
law, Mrs. James Smith; he had learned, 
also, that when, upon the door plates 
over the letter boxes in the apartment 
houses in the neighborhood in which 
he lived, he saw, for example, “Mary 


Smith, John Doe,” this did not denote 
that two shameless young, middle-aged, 
or old persons were living together in 
what a sterner generation called “a state 
of sin,” but merely that the feminine 
member of a marital copartnership was 
maintaining her individuality. He was 
beginning to learn that, in a certain 
modern philosophy, a woman’s chief 
duty is not to her God or to her neigh- 
bor, but to her individuality. Marriage 
to Luella, her membership in Ourselves, 
and life in Greenwich Village, were do- 
ing much for the information of John 
Camden, associate editor of the “‘Cos- 
mic Encyclopedia,” native of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and happy young hus- 
band. So he was guilty of no satiric 
gibe when he asked his wife who was 
the other parent of the child to whom 
Mrs. Fairley was mother and in re- 
gard to whom Mr. Fairley was about 
to sue her. 

“She’s his child,” answered Luella. 
“The man, Fairley’s. He threatens to 
bring suit ito make his wife give up her 
child 

“You lead me to infer,” said John 
gravely, “that Mrs. Fairley and her 


” 


. husband are not living together?” 


“Don’t be silly, John! Of course 
they’re not living together.” 

“Why ‘of course??’ Some married 
couples do live together,” said John 
argumentatively. “Not so many as 
once did, of course, but still some. I 
don’t think it was silly of me not to 
grasp, at the very first hearing of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fairley, that they were not 
living together.” 

He smiled with satisfaction as he be- 
gan to carve the steak; he enjoyed his 
own whimsicality with a special enjoy- 
ment because he knew that Luella, far 
from enjoying it or resenting it, did not 
even perceive it. He almost pitied men 
whose wives possessed—or claimed—a 
sense of humor; there was an intensi- 
fied pleasure about being mildly ironic, 
mildly jocose, to a beautiful being who 
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‘‘Monogamus in intention!’’ 


Again nature was too strong for her husband; he could 


not refrain from a loud, coarse, purely mascutine laugh. 


had no perception of irony or jocosity. 
It gave to one’s little jokes all the 
charm of a secret vice; it imparted the 
zest of the clandestine to one’s per- 
fectly orderly and open life. 

“Well,” said Luella, dishing creamed 
potatoes on to the papier-maché plates 
—she had revolted against personal 
dishwashing at an early stage in her 
housekeeping and the domestic’s “days 
out” were picnic affairs—‘the Fairleys 
don’t live together. They haven’t lived 


together for eight years. Mrs. Fair- 
ley,” she added, almost carelessly, “lives 
with Mr. Roof—Edwin J. Roof.” 
“What!” exploded the young man at 
the head of the table, forgetting to find 
mere amusement in Luella and her 
mates and their infinite reformatory in- 
terest in the condition of the world. 
Luella looked at him in some aston- 
ishment ; she had become sufficiently in- 
timate with the family affairs of the 
Fairley-Roof triangle, during the meet- 
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ing of Ourselves that afternoon, to for- 
get that all the world did not share her 
illuminated point of view. 

“Why, yes,” she repeated mildly. 
“She has lived with him for six years.” 

“Luella,” said the young man whose 
home town was Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and whose social views remained 
true to his nativity, despite present res- 
idence in the district that aspires, some- 
what feverishly and quite futilely, to 
be considered the Latin Quarter of 
New York, “you astonish me, and you 
displease me.” 

Luella’s complexion was pale— 
healthily; creamily pale. It flushed 
now. A red like spilled claret ran from 
her throat—entrancingly visible above 
the low-collared pink print—to the 
waves of soft, dark hair billowing back- 
ward from her broad forehead. Lu- 
ella’s eyes, large, wide apart, brown, 
thoughtful, flashed irefully. Luella had 
been married for two years to John 
Camden, and although the period had 
not been entirely unpunctuated by dif- 
ferences of opinion and outbreaks of 
temper, never before had John pre- 
sumed to address her in such a man- 
ner. It was pedagogic; it was parental; 
it was authoritative. And who was 
John Camden that he should assume the 
tone of the pedagogue, the parent, or 
the authority, to her, his equal partner 
in the undertaking of married life? 

“I displease you?” said Luella in 
haughty inquiry. 

John modified his phrase. 

“T mean, my dear, that I think your 
attitude about this affair is strange and 
unbecoming in a young woman. | have 
never said much to you in censure of 
your group of—er—friends. But, upon 
my word, I think you’re going a little 
too far when you talk about men and 
women who live together in that 
fashion as calmly as you talk about 
the morning milkman! I should cer- 
tainly think that—what’s his name ?— 
Fairley ?—that this man, Fairley, would 


sue to recover the possession of his 
child. He would be an extremely bad 
parent and an extremely poor citizen 
if he did not do it.” 

John attacked his steak savagely. It 
annoyed him to be obliged to lose his 
sense of secret mirth over Luella and 
Ourselves. He didn’t want to be 
obliged to. take the funny women seri- 
ously! 

“IT don’t agree with you, John,” 
stated Mrs. Camden with a fair imi- 
tation of tranquillity. “You don’t 
know any of the circumstances ai 

“I know what you tell me! That a 
woman named Fairley has been living 
for six years with a man named 
Roof Oh!” A ray of hope sud- 
denly illumined the darkness of John’s 
irritation. “Do you mean that she is 
married to Roof and is merely keep- 
ing his predecessor’s name, as so many 
of these advanced females keep their 
maiden names even when they marry ?” 

“No, I don’t mean that,” replied Lu- 
ella, surveying him thoughtfully. “But 
if that were so, you would be willing 
to admit her to the company of the 
respectable? If that were so, you would 
think she had a right to her own child? 
If that were so 8 

“If that were so,” interrupted John 
sulkily, foreseeing the line of argument 
that would ensue, “I should say that 
the requirements of law and decency 
had been mét, and that I needn’t go be- 
hind the returns. As it is, I say that 
she is not a fit person for my wife to 
be talking about.” 

Again the stain, as of claret, dyed 
Luella’s cheeks. 

“You forget, John,” she said coldly, 
“that in addition to being your wife, 
I am a human being, a woman with 
special understanding of a woman’s 
needs. I am also a citizen, and I owe 
a duty to the community. That duty,” 
continued Luella sonorously, the light 
of religious fervor deepening the rich 
color of her eyes, “is to stand against 
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hypocrisy, to hasten the coming of the 
day of honesty.” 

“Hypocrisy!” cried John. He stared, 
bewildered and indignant, at his wife. 
“Do you call a distaste for loose liv- 
ing hypocrisy? Do you call it perform- 
ing a duty to the community to sanc- 
tion the promiscuous performances of 
your Mrs. Fairleys and your Mr.— 
what is his name?—Roofs? Luella, 
you talk like an infant—you talk like 
a fool!” The ugly word exploded from 
him. 

“Thank you for your opinion, John,” 
said Luella, lifting her chin. 

They stared across the table at each 
other for a moment in pain and pride 
and anger—all the emotions that the 
young and loving experience when they 
discover fundamental differences of 
judgment. Then, to show how entirely 
they were in command of their nerves 
and their tempers, they digressed to- 
ward dinner, and ate food that had no 
more taste than sawdust, and drank a 
bitter brew of coffee in silence. It al- 
most choked them. 

Finally John, who, having no fanati- 
cal zeal in regard to any propaganda, 
could more easily regain his self-con- 
trol, took advantage of the fact that his 
back was turned while he searched the 
mantelpiece for matches, to say: 

“I didn’t mean to be overbearing, 
Luella—of course you know that. Tell 
me about those people. Where did you 
run across them?” 

“Oh, you mean the Fairleys and Mr. 
Roof? I haven’t ever seen any of them. 
There’s nothing merely personal, John, 
in my championing the cause of Mari- 
anna Fairley. That is her name—Mari- 
anna. But several of the women at 
the meeting to-day know her very well. 
She lives in our neighborhood, John, 
and <3 

“The deuce she does! But one might 
have known she would,” interrupted 
the unregenerate John. “Why don’t 
people who insist upon four or five 
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ceremonies for the celebration of one 
marriage choose this unfortunate Vil- 
lage to live in, instead of all these free 
lovers 

“Marianna Fairley is not a believer 
in free love, John,” his wife corrected 
him severely. 

“Merely a practicer of it?” inquired 
John, unable to resist the inclination 
to smartness. The atmosphere was be- 
coming again surcharged with danger- 
ous electricity, but he could not refrain. 
To think that Luella, who looked like 
St. Cecelia and who. knew as much 
astronomy as Herschel, should seri- 
ously “fall” for all this ultrafeministic 
rot! 

“Marianna Fairley,” said Luella 
firmly, “is living with Edwin Roof in 
a relation that is monogamous in inten- 
tion, and that has proved monogamous 
in fact for six years.” 

“Monogamous in intention!” Again 
nature was too strong for her husband; 
he could not refrain from a loud, 
coarse, purely masculine laugh at the 
phraseology. “Monogamous in inten- 
tion! Oh, my Lord, Luella, you are 
too funny! You women are too funny! 
Who first hit upon that expression— 
monogamous in inten ig 

But he got no farther. Luella, with 
eyes ablaze, was on her feet. To tell 
the truth, she had admired that phrase 
exceedingly when one of the older 
women had used it at the meeting of 
Ourselves that day, to characterize the 
union of Mrs. Fairley and Mr, Roof. 
She had thought it particularly fine, 
mouth-filling, forestalling criticism and 
blame. And here was John abomina- 
bly laughing at it, and thereby accus- 
ing her taste in words; which, as every 
one knows, is much more insulting than 
to accuse one’s taste in morals! 

“Tf you can’t listen to me without 
such outbreaks of cheap mockery,” she 
began, “you needn’t listen at all. I— 
I don’t care to go on. It’s—it’s im- 
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possible ” and she fled the room be- 
fore a burst of tears. 

John waited for a few minutes, his 
mouth puckered to a rueful whistle. 
Life with Luella was going to prove a 
little difficult if he couldn’t call into 
question even the pompous language of 
Ourselves! But that reflection passed. 
Confound the women, anyway, with all 
this newfangled stuff! Why couldn’t 
they leave his Luella alone? Why had 
her accursed reputation in mathematics 
made her a shining mark for these ad- 
vanced females when she had come to 
New York? Why had the innocent 
seriousness of her temperament, her 
liking for causes with capital Cs, her 


‘passion for womankind, her absence of 


a gleam of humor—why had these 
things made her so inevitably one of 
Ourselves? But, whatever happened, 
he couldn’t bear to see his sweet wife 
go off angry with him, wounded, hurt! 
He would follow, and again he would 
try to make it up with her. 

He acted upon the kindly impulse, 
and after a due amount of protest and 
pleading outside Luella’s door, he was 
admitted to find her washing the tell- 


tale stains of tears from her cheeks. 


Luella scorned powder. And, in time, 
she consented to resume the story of 
the Fairleys as it had that day been 
related to Ourselves by an ardent cham- 
pion of Marianna Fairley. 

Marianna, it seemed, had married, 
some twelve years previously, one Jud- 
son Fairley, cast for the villain of the 
piece. What Marianna had suffered 
during her life with this man, Luella 
gave John to infer, the English lan- 
guage could not describe. He had 
abused her, spiritually and physically ; 
he had failed to support her; he had, 


» of course, utterly ignored his marriage 


vows. Oh, a very beast and devil had 
Judson Fairley proved in his dealings 
with his wife, Marianna! 

Finally, after some four years of it, 
she had left him, taking her two-year- 


old daughter with her. Marianna had, 
fortunately, been equipped with the 
means to throw off the tyranny of Jud- 
son, and to stand on her own feet, be- 
cause she was what Luella called a 
“trained woman;”’ Marianna, in short, 
had had a profession to which she could 
turn for the support of herself and her 
child. She had been somebody-down- 
town’s secretary when Judson had cap- | 
tured her and had borne her away from 
her filing .systems and her indexes to 
suffer his brutalities. And the some- 
body, fortunately, had never found an- 
other secretary so suited to his needs, 
and had been groaning for her return 
when, after her four years with Fair- 
ley, she had decided to shift again for 
herself. 

She had resumed her occupation, and 
soon she had sued for divorce and had 
obtained it easily enough. And she had 
worked along comfortably for two or 
three years—Luella was, of course, a 
little vague as to the chronology of the 
case, never having heard of it until that 
day—when she had met her fate in the 
person of Edwin J. Roof. 

Mr. Roof, it appeared, was a social 
investigator. He had come into the 
somebody’s office on some investigating 
errand, and there he had seen: Mari- 
anna. They had met; they had loved. 
It had been no boy-and-girl infatua- 
tion, Luella wanted John to under- 
stand! These were two seasoned souls, 
who had suffered, who had probed, who 
knew! They had met and loved 

“But why, in the name of all that is 
good and great, didn’t they marry? You 
say the woman had divorced her hus- 
band!” The bewildered John was fig- 
uratively tearing his hair. To save his 
life, he could not forbear from break- 
ing his promise to allow Luella an un- 
interrupted recital. 

“Mrs. Roof won’t divorce Mr. Roof,” 
said Luella. If John had been in a 
mental condition to observe accurately, 
he would have noticed that she blushed 
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as she admitted it. “The disgusting di- 
vorce laws of our State do not permit 
him to divorce her!” 

“Oh! So Roof is - married—was 
married—hang it all!—is, was, and 
ever more shall be, married, too?” cried 
John. 

“He had been married. His wife— 
his wife refused to divorce him.” 

“Oh! I suppose’ she was not a 
‘trained woman,’ like your Mrs. Fair- 
ley?’ hazarded John vulgarly. “She 
could not afford to give up her meal 
tic—her source of income?’ He has- 
tily amended his phrase before the gath- 
ering wrath in Luella’s eyes. 

“Not at all. That is, I don’t know 
anything about what she could afford. 
She has had to give up her meal—I 
mean her source of income, so far as 
Mr. Roof was that source, for he and 
Marianna Fairley have lived together 
now for six years. And now this awful 
Judson Fairley has Oh, John, it’s 
all simply dreadful! He has pretended 
to reform, and he says he wants his 
child and doesn’t want her growing up 
in such*a set as her mother’s 43 

“And you blame him?’ 

“Marianna Fairley and Edwin Roof 
are entirely monogamous in intention,” 
chanted Luella, so enamored of the 
phrase that she used it again, forgetting 
the devastation it had already caused. 
“More so than the wretched Fairley 
man ever dreamed of being, until he be- 
gan to get gouty or something and gave 
up drink and debauchery out of sheer 
fright! And her set is perfectly re- 
spectable—much more so than many 
fashionable sets! No, he is not doing 
it on the child’s account at all—can’t 
you see? He’s doing it to make his 
wife miserable—his former wife. He 
wants to annoy her, to harass her, to 
bother her and Mr. Roof.” 

“Funny it never occurred to him to 
do it before,’ meditated John aloud. 
“You say that this—er—relation of 
monogamous intention—has persisted 
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for six years? Funny the ex-husband 
and father never thought of bothering 
them before.” 

“Well, he didn’t try it before. He’s 
just thought of it probably. He is a 
dreadful person, you know—really a 
dreadful person!” Luella was almost 
pathetically anxious to make John see 
the unknown Mr. Fairley as she saw 
him. 

“Well, maybe he is, sweetheart,” 
agreed John, for the sake of peace. 
“However—there isn’t anything we can 
do about it, is there? It will be a mat- 
ter for the courts to decide, will it not? 
They’ll probably be able to discern the 
truth in the matter—Fairley’s undesira- 
bility, Roof’s altogether rightness, and 
Mrs. Fairley-Roof-by-courtesy’s high 
principles, and all that. There, there” 
—for Luella’s face expressed a lively 
dissatisfaction with his language and 
manner—‘I’m not jeering—not much, 
at any rate. It may be as it was rep- 
resented to you. The union between 
your Marianna and your Edwin J. may 
be a perfectly responsible, serious af- 
fair that is prevented from complying 
with law and custom only by the dog- 
in-the-manger | spirit of the other 
woman. It may all be so, and it may 
all be a great pity. It undoubtedly is 
a great pity that law and custom can’t 
go into subtleties, can’t play with the 
nuances of meaning in a situation— 
haven’t a nice, artistic, discriminating 
eye for shades. But there’s nothing 
we can do about it, is there?’ Young 
Mr. Camden spoke with a cheerfulness 
that was to prove short-lived. “We 
aren’t the court; we don’t know the 
defendant or the plaintiff; we’re out of 
it except as the tale moves us to sym- 
pathy! I don’t suppose you want to 
invite Mrs. Fairley-Roof to dinner?” 

“No, I don’t want to invite Marianna 
Fairley to dinner,” said Luella coldly. 
“T shouldn’t dream of taking such a 
liberty as to invite her to dinner when 
I don’t know her. But I do intend 
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Why had her accursed reputation in mathematics made her a shining mark for these 
advanced females when she had come to New York? 


to be one of a little group of women 
to befriend her by appearing in court 
the day her ex-husband’s plea is 
héard me 

“Luella!” 

“And more than that,” pursued Lu- 
ella, with flashing eyes and determined 
manner, “I am going to be one of a 
committee to wait upon the unspeakable 
Mrs. Roof and to tell her just what she 
seems like to the high-minded women 
of this city! I am going to be one of 


. 
a committee to try to shame her into 
allowing her husband a divorce! If 
she would only divorce him, he could 
marry Marianna the very next day— 
in Jersey or somewhere—and_ then 
where would be Mr. Fairley’s suit to 
deprive Marianna of her child?” 

“You will do nothing of the sort!” 
Mr. Camden informed his wife, spit- 
ting out the words from behind 
clenched teeth, the masterful male surg- 
ing up in him. 
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When a young gentleman whose 
home town is Raleigh, North Carolina, 
forbids his wife to concern herself in 
the affairs of a group which he char- 
acterizes as disreputable and- loose liv- 
ing, he generally means what he says. 
And when an earnest, feministically 
minded young woman, who has taken 
a very high degree in mathematics and 
who believes in her sex as she believes 
in the binomial theorem and then some 
—when such a young woman declares 
that it is a matter of conscience for 
her to meddle im the aforesaid affairs, 
and that even if it were not, she recog- 
nizes no authority in her husband to 
forbid her—you have reached an im- 
passe. And if the young gentleman 
and the young lady aforesaid are high- 
minded, possessively in love, an impasse 
is not something at which they shrug 
their shoulders, from which they grace- 
fully sidle away, and which they re- 
solve not to allow to incommode them 
in their daily way of life. An impasse 
is an impasse! The world is over! 

Mr. and Mrs. John Camden—we beg 
her pardon, Mrs. Luella Westover 
Camden—left the apartment in Green- 
wich Village, each with a small travel- 
ing bag, within thirty minutes of the 
time when Mr. John Camden had. told 
his wife that she should not drag his 
honorable name through the dingy 
scandal of the Roof-Fairley matter. 
John went to the City Club, and Luella 
to the Women’s University Club. 

The solitary domestic, when she re- 
turned about one a. m., after a pro- 
longed areaway leave-taking with the 
policeman on the beat, was so intent 
upon effecting a noiseless entrance, and 
so relieved at her success in her under- 
taking, that she slid into her own room 
without a preliminary look around. It 
was not until morning, when she ‘was 
summoned to the telephone at seven to 
hear her employer's voice bidding her 
tell Mrs. Camden that he would not be 
at home to breakfast, that she realized 
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how unprotected her slumbers had been. 
Going to Luella’s room to deliver the 
message, she made the further discov- 
ery that not even the mathematical 
genius had slept at home. Considerably 
agitated, she decided that if so strange 
and alarming a condition continued, she 
would be justified in appealing to the 
police force for special protection, and 
retired to the kitchen to prepare her 
own breakfast. 


Il. 


It was a pale little girl with glasses 
who adniitted Luella, one memorable 
afternoon, to the apartment of Mrs. 
Fairley-Roof. She had bobbed a cor- 
rect, shy curtsy to the visitor and. had 
said that no, Mrs. Fairley was not at 
home yet; she didn’t come in until after 
five o’clock. Would the visitor please 
come in? Perhaps she would like to 
speak with Mr. Roof? 

With a somewhat strangling sensa- 
tion, Luella said that she would like to 
speak to Mr. Roof. It was highly and 
acutely ‘necessary that some one should 
speak to him. Ourselves was agitated 
because it had not been able to learn 
Mrs. Roof’s address—and how can 
even an earnest and determined group 
of women, bent upon performing their 
social duty, go and tell another what 
they think of her when they do not 
know where to find ker? 

Luella had been amazed. Hadn't 
Marianna Fairley at once given her 
friends and champions the necessary 
directions for proceeding with the work 
of championship? 

Oh, they told her—the more experi- 
enced members of Ourselves—she did 
not understand. Marianna was proud! 
Marianna was awfully proud! She 
would fight against the delegation; she 
wouldn’t want to be, begged for and 
pleaded for and all that! She was will- 
ing to stand by her record, was Mari- 
anna, and she would no more counte- 
nance it that a plea should be made 
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in her name than she would herself go 
and make one to Mrs. Roof, the im- 
placable. 

But if her illegal conjugal status was 
the ground on which her child might 
be taken from her, said Luella And 
then they said that of course that was 
so, and that it ought to be put to Mari- 
anna in that way. And perhaps Lu- 
ella was the very one to put it so! The 
others were friends ; conversation might 
easily become merely emotional. Cer- 
tainly it would be a great advantage 
if Luella would go and obtain from 
Marianna Eairley the address at which 
Mrs. Roof might be reached. 

“That is, of course, if she knows it,” 
they added, as an afterthought. 

“Well, anyway, Mr. Roof probably 
knows it,” said Luella, “or can put us 
on the track of it. I’ll go and see them, 
if you’re sure they won’t think I’m a 
terribly intrusive person. I—I’d like 
to have something active to do.” 

For Luella was still at the Women’s 
University Club, holding unreal daily 
conversations over the telephone with 
the one domestic servant, and thereby 
learning each forenoon that Mr. Cani- 
den had not been at home the night 
before, although he had come in for 
fresh clothes in the afternoon and had 
inquired whether she, Luella, had been 
home; and that—“Oh, ma’am, he ain’t 
lookin’ real well, an’ if it was me, I 
should let bygones be bygones!” 

A young woman living at the 
Women’s University Club, to whom a 
telephone. conversation with her general 
houseworker at home affords the most 
intense and burning interest of each 
day, is indeed in need of something to 
do. Luella undertook the embassy to 
the home of Marianna Fairley almost 
eagerly. The poor, harassed, brave 
soul! And she would show him 
whether she was a child to be dictated 
to! And why hadn’t she quoted the 
courageous history of George Eliot to 


him? Why should he think he had 
authority over her? 

When the little girl in glasses had 
ushered Luella into a rather shabby 
sitting room, she passed through a 
green porti¢re and said to a man mo- 
mentarily revealed at a desk there: 

“Papa, there’s a lady for mother, but 
she would like to see you.” 

Luella’s first thought, when Mr. Roof 
entered the sitting room, was that she 
herself would not have braved a scan- 
dal on his account. He was an un- 
kempt-looking man, flabbily corpulent ; 
he did not look in the least like John 
Camden, and John was, perversely 
enough, Luella’s ideal of the sort of 
person on whose account it would be 
worth while to brave scandal. Mr. Roof 
had, however, a pleasant voice, and 
Luella found less difficulty than she had 
anticipated in stating her errand. 

“Of course,” she ended, “it may seem 
very bold of us to expect to succeed 
where you have failed. But all women 
care to know how other women think 
about them—women do make public 
opinion in social matters, you know— 
and perhaps your—perhaps Mrs. Roof 
—well, it may make her think for a 
little to realize that the opinion of her 
own sex is not unitedly beliind her. 
She probably believes that it is. She 
probably sees and talks with only her 
friends. Outsiders might change her 
point of view.” 

“T don’t know what to say,” mur- 
mured Mr. Roof, passing a fat hand 
nervously~across his mouth and chin. 
“J———_ It’s an embarrassing position. 
Marianna—Mrs. Fairley—is a proudly 
sensitive woman. You can readily un- 
derstand that it is a subject we—speak 
of—only when it cannot. be evaded. 
It Mrs. Fairley is of the greatest 
delicacy. She—she has suffered a great 
deal ud 

“Of course,” interrupted Luella al- 
most impatiently. She didn’t care for 
the man at all! “But it is to save her 
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the worst suffering of all that we ‘are 
going to make this effort to meve your 
wife, or the woman who was your wife. 
I’m sure if I could see her g 

“She won’t be home—Marianna, I 
mean—until after five. She’s in the 
office of Strenbaugh, Leslie & Farmer, 
you know—Mr. Strenbaugh’s private 
secretary. She doesn’t leave until five. 
I think perhaps x 

He glanced at his -watch. Luella 
tried to feel proud and glad of Mari- 
anna Fairley’s economic independence ; 
she knew that she could have succeeded 
better if Mr. Roof had not seemed so 
entirely disengaged at the hour of four. 
Did the economic independence of 
woman make for the economic indo- 
lence of man? 

Some intimation of her thought must 
have reached him through the air, for 
he added: 

“My work is literary. I write at 
home. I—I wonder if you would care 
for a cup of tea? Our little girl is an 
adept tea maker.” 

“Oh, no, thank you!” Luella didn’t 
want tea with the hero of Marianna 
Fairley’s romance. “But—can’t you 
tell me what I wish to know? You 
don’t forbid Mrs. Fairley’s friends mak- 
ing this effort in her behalf, do you? 
She will not forbid it, will she?” 

“Oh, no! Certainly not! It is most 
kind, I am sure. But—shall I say 
unfortunately? Yes, in this situation I 
think I may say unfortunately—I have 
entirely lost track of—my former wife. 
I have no idea where to reach Mrs. 
Roof.” 

“Oh!” said Luella flatly. Then he 
was not, in any degree, what John had 
so hatefully and vulgarly characterizéd 
as a “meal ticket” to the former part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows! 

“T have had no communication what- 
ever with her for over three years,” 
went on Mr. Roof. “I gave up my 
fruitless efforts to win her consent to 
a divorcee then. It was time wasted.” 
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“Oh!”. said Luella again. 

This was a facer. If he didn’t know 
where his ex-wife was, it stood to rea- 
son that Marianna Fairley, the present 
sharer of his existence, did not know, 
And if the situation of that obstreper- 
ous and selfish female could not be dis- 
covered, how could the deputation from 
Ourselves wait upon her, and tell her 
how her obstructive conduct looked to 
the clear eyes of the enlightened 
womanhood of the city? And if that 
deputation could not wait upon her, 
why on earth was she, Luella West- 
over Camden, living in estrangement 
from her husband at the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club? 

Ah, well! It made no difference at 
all about Mrs. Roof and Mrs. Fairley 
and all the higgledy-piggledy lot of 
them! She, Luella Westover Camden, 
was living estranged from her husband 
because she had found him a tyrant; 
because she had learned that he did not 
regard her as an equal partner in an 
equal undertaking; because she had 
found out that, beneath the veneer of 
modern civilization and thought, he was 
the cave man, claiming authority over 
another and equal human soul; because 
she had found out that he was, so to 


speak, a holy inquisition, presuming to 


question and to pass judgment upon 
Luella Westover Camden’s principles, 
presuming to restrict the freedom of 
her conscience! Was it for this that 
Martin Luther had defied Rome? Was 
it for this that the Declaration of In- 
dependence had been written? Had 
despots and religions been overcome, 
merely that despotism should be trans- 
ferred from public to private life, that 
a man should claim to be the keeper 
of his wife’s conscience 

What was that man saying? She 
came back from her brief review of 
her own case to hear Mr. Roof re- 
marking : 

“It’s absurd, of course, but it would 
be helpful, I am sure.” 
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“TI beg your pardon,” said Luella con- 
tritely. “I’m afraid I missed what you 
said.” 

“I said that I thought the most effec- 


tive aid that could be offered my poor. 


Marianna, when Fairley’s suit is heard, 
would be the presence in the courtroom 
of a number of well-known, fashionable 
women as her friends—women of 
wealth and position. It would have a 
great effect upon the judge and the 
jury. That sort of thing always does. 
And I said that it was a sad commen- 
tary on our society that it should be 
true. A perfectly absurd thing!” 

“T see,” said Luella, getting to her 
feet. 

She did not seem particularly at- 
tracted by the notion of drumming up 
a fashionable set of friends for Mari- 
anna’s trial. She fastened her jacket. 
Then suddenly she brightened. 

“If you have had no communication 
with your—with Mrs. Roof—for three 
years, Mr. Roof,” she said, “isn’t there 
a chance that she might have changed 
her attitude during that period? New 
ideas might have penetrated, old sores 
might have healed? If we could only 
reach her!” 

Mr. Roof shook his big, handsome 
head. It was a well-shaped dome of 
thought, Luella grudgingly admitted, 
and the thick, gray-sprinkled brown 
hair that covered it gave it a leonine 
effect. 

“You don’t know my ex-wife, Mrs. 
Camden,” he said softly. “No new 
idea could penetrate, no old sore could 
heal. She is a complete egoist. It’s 
impossible that she could ever forgive 
what she considered a wrong done to 
herself. No, believe me, I know of 
whom I speak. Even if we could find 
her, it would be in vain.” 

“Perhaps,” hazarded Luella, rather 
aghast at the thought, “she has—died 
—in the interim?” 

“No. Her relatives would have in- 
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formed me of that,” stated Edwin J. 
Roof, with calm conviction. 

“Her relatives! Have you their ad- 
dress?” Luella began to draw the slim 
pencil out of the little cardcase she 
carried. 

There was certainly a distinct frown 
on Mr. Roof’s face as he said shortly 
that his former wife had had connec- 
tions living in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

“But her mother has married again,” 
he added. “I don’t know her present 
name. She, of course, would know how 
to reach me, however.” 

“TI see,” said Luella, miserably de- 
feated, as she slipped the pencil back 
into the notebook. ‘Well—I am sorry. 
I shall report to the others what you 
say about supporters for Mrs. Fairley’s 
appearance in court.” 

Then Mr. Roof thanked her, some- 
what perfunctorily, for her interest and 
her efforts, and Luella went down the 
stairs ‘to the front door, and when she 
reached the street, took a deep breath 
of air. ; 

“Now, why,” she asked the mild May 
breezes, “was he so averse to telling 
me anything that would lead to my find- 
ing that woman?” 

Afterward she told herself that she 
had probably been mistaken in her in- 
terpretation of his manner. If he didn’t 
know, he didn’t know. He couldn’t 
manufacture addresses merely to sat- 
isfy her craving to be of active use in 
the matter. 

Since she was in the neighborhood, 
she decided, she would go around to 
her own apartment. She needed some 
clothes in addition to those that Nellie, 
the servant, had brought her. John 
would not be at home before five, even 
if he were in the habit of coming home, 
which he was not! It was very silly 
of him. Why should he not occupy his 
own house? He would not find her 
there! He would never find her-there 
again until he had come to her, hat 
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in hand, repentance in heart, promises 
of amendment on lips, and had said to 
her: 

“Luella, I have learned my lesson. 
You are a full-grown human soul. 
Your principles and your conscience 
are your own. You must follow them, 
even when they conflict with my views. 
No human being must attempt to coerce 
another, even in love——” 

Yes, when John came to her with 
words like those upon his lips, longing 
in his eyes, how she would lodse the 
cage that held her heart and send it 
flying forth to meet him! How hand- 
some John would look when he came 
to utter that little speech of recantation 
of all false doctrines as to marital 
authority! How handsome John was! 
So clear-eyed, so clean-cut, so joyous! 

Nellie said he didn’t look well, 
though! 

Suppose John never came? 

Luella stood still-in her tracks. Her 
clear skin blanched to paper whiteness ; 
even her lips were pale. Then she 
pulled herself together with a little 
laugh that made people turn and stare 
curiously at her. 

“He will! He will!” she said aloud. 

But if he didn’t? the hateful, persist- 
ent, inner voice continued. Well, if 
he didn’t, Luella would not be the first 
martyr to a principle, or, presumably, 
the last. It was by martyrdoms that 
the world advanced. 

She inserted her key in the latch and 
went upstairs. She entered her own 
apartment, rather breathlessly. She 
paused behind the hall door, listening 
intently. There was no sound at all 
in the little place. With a sigh she went 
on. How Nellie was neglecting her 
work! Dust was thick upon everything. 
The plants had not been watered for 
—was it actually five days since she 
had gone away? It was! For five days 
the plants had not been watered; for 
five days the cut flowers had been al- 
lowed to stand withering im their vases 
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of stagnant water. She rang sharply 
for Nellie. But the one servant was 
enjoying a perpetual holiday, and there” 
was no answer to her ring. She took 
off her jacket and set to work. Dis- 
order was repugnant to Luella’s mathe- 
matical soul. 

When she had worked for an hour, 
the rooms looked more habitable. She 
found the clothing for which she had 
come. She packed it in a bag. She 
wrote a severe note to Nellie, and a cold 
one to John advising him either to re- 
turn to his dwelling or to try to sublet 
it. She managed to suggest that the 
higher mathematics were not necessary 
to prove that he could not afford to 
pay rent for an apartment for which 
no one but Nellie found any use, and 
she, apparently, extremely little! 

She allowed her eyes to roam to the 
windows. They were shockingly dirty! 
She would add a postscript to her in- 
structions to Nellie, informing her that 
window cleaners would arrive the next 
morning at nine o’clock—the cleaners 
from the Ready Any Time Cleaning 
Bureau which she had always patro- 
nized. She wrote a postal card to the 
bureau, and, having forgotten its num- 
ber, reached for the telephone book td 
refresh her memory. 

As she scanned the R’s for the Ready 
Any Time, she saw the name Roof 
staring her in the face. Edwin J. 





Oh, no! Mrs. Edwin J. She gave a 
little gasp. Somewhere out in the 
Bronx! + , 


Of course it was most unlikely, she 
told herself again and again, as she sat 
there, the note to the window cleaners 
quite forgotten. Surely Ourselves 
would have known of it—or Edwin J. 
himself! Still—simple things were 
sometimes overlooked. 

“T shall go out there to-morrow!” 
declared Luella, emphasizing her speech 
with a thump of her fist upon her desk. 
Then she arose, freshened the slight 
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disorder of her toilet, sighed, and went 
quietly forth from the apartiffent. 

She did not tell herself that she was 
sorry John had not happened in while 
she was at home. It has already been 
said that Luella had no sense of humor 
whatever. And it requires a fairly de- 
veloped sense of humor to be aware 
of one’s own amusing little inconsist- 
encies. 


III. 


It was a region alternating between 
cheap little old-fashioned cottages and 
cheap tall mnew-fashioned tenement 
houses to which Luella penetrated the 
next day on her wild-goose errand. She 
told herself that it was a wild-goose 
errand; there couldn’t be a Mrs. Ed- 
win J. Roof, who would prove the 
wanted Mrs, Edwin J. Roof, living so 
near! But—suppose it were! And 
suppose that she, Luella Westover 
Camden, single-handed and _ alone, 
should do battle with that woman’s 
sense of proprietorship, sense of wrong 
—and should win the contest! Suppose 
she should make Mrs. Edwin J. Roof 
see that a husband or a wife was not 
a chattel, not a piece of property to 
be kept willy-nilly! Suppose she were 
able to persuade Mrs. Edwin J. Roof 
that there must be freedom in the world, 
freedom even in marriage, and that 
she was guilty of an act of despicable 
tyranny in keeping her clutch upon a 
man who wished—maturely, sincerely, 
wished—to be free of her? 

It would be not only a great blow 
struck in defense of Marianna Fair- 
ley’s right to her little girl, but it would 
be also a conclusive answer to John 
Camden’s objections to Luella’s course 
of action. John had not denied that 
it would be a good thing for the Fair- 
ley-Roof combination to become legal- 
ized; he had not denied that it would 
be a good thing if Mrs. Roof would 
hasten that legalizing possibility by 
freeing Edwin J. John had only, pig- 
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headedly, medievally, outrageously, in- 
sisted that the whole thing was none of 
Luella’s business, and that he would 
not allow her to mix up in the unsavory 
affair. He would not allow her, if you 
please! 

At the corner, workmen were blast- 
ing away a section of a hill. Around 
it, others were laying a section of trol- 
ley line. Halfway along the block, a 
graystone apartment house reared itself 
for a great many stories. Shorter 
apartment houses stood between. A 
tumble-down frame house, yellow dark- 
ened by time to an ugly orange, peel- 
ing here and there, stood between Lu- 
ella and the apartment houses. It had 
a front yard, and a sagging picket fence 
separated the demesne from the road- 
way. In the yard there were tulips 
blooming. At the corner of the house 
a lilac bush intimated a darkly pink in- 
tention of blossoming in a few days. 
In the back yard an old apple tree shed 
bloom upon the kitchen roof. 

There was no number visible over 
the door, but there was a woman at 
work on her knees among the tulips. 
To her Luella called. 

“I beg your pardon—is this Mrs. 
Roof’s house? [ am looking for Mrs. 
Roof " 

The woman arose and slipped a 
trowel into the big pocket of a brown 
denim apron. She was a woman of 
forty, perhaps, plain, sunburned, wist- 
ful-eyed. 

“That’s my name,” she said, and 
came down to open the sagging gate 
and to bid her visitor enter. 

“Oh!” said Luella. It wasn’t so easy 
as she had thought it would be; the 
woman looked quite unlike what she 
had expected. But that, of course, was 
because she wasn’t the Mrs. Edwin J. 
Roof for whom Ourselves planned a 
deputation of enlightenment and of re- 
proof. 

“Won’t you come in?” said the 
woman, and Luella followed her with 
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a strange weakness in the knees such 
as she did not recall having suffered 
since the day she had walked the in- 
terminable church aisle, leaning on her 
father’s arm, to be married to a stranger 
waiting for her miles away in front 
of the chancel. 

The house inside was very shabby, as 
it was outside. There were flowers in 
the little living room into which Luella 
was ushered, and they redeemed its 
poverty and dinginess. The woman 
looked at her sharply. 

“Was you looking for a room?” she 
asked after a second. 

“No. Do you let rooms?” Luella 
heard herself asking. 

“Yes. Mostly to gentlemen. But 
sometimes I have a lady or two. I 
hope”—she_ bristled—‘“‘you ain’t any 
kind of an agent? I haven’t time or 
money to spend on agents.” 

“No, I’m not an agent. That is, not 
the kind you think e 

“One of them suffrage canvassers? 
No? Well, then, some one from a 
church to ask why I don’t come to serv- 
ice? I don’t x 

“No, no! I—I’ve come Lu- 
ella found it difficult to state her mis- 
sion succinctly, so she changed the gen- 
eral direction of her sentence and said: 
“Mrs. Roof, are you the wife of Mr. 
Edwin J. Roof, the—er—writer on so- 
dial topics, the investigator ?” 

The plain little woman’s face grew 
brickishly red. The wistful eyes grew 
hard. 

“What’s that to you?” she asked. 

“T didn’t mean to be intrusive,” said 
Luella apologetically. “I only wanted 
to be sure that you are the lady for 
whom I am looking.” 

“Oh!” The monosyllable was sharp. 
It was followed by silence for a few 
seconds. Then the woman said, in a 
strange, reluctant tone: “I generally 
go as a widow. Around here, they 
think I am a widow. It—it saves talk. 
The world ain’t none too easy for a 
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lone womgn, and if it gets the notion 
she’s—anything but a widow—why, 
that don’t make it easier.” 

“T see.” These, of course, were not 
the views of Ourselves, but Luella was 
ready to accord them the attention that 
the words of experience deserve. “I 
see. But, as a matter of fact, you are 
the wife of the gentleman whom I have 
named ?” 

“As a matter of fact, I was—his 
wife.” The woman was clearly hostile. 

“Mrs. Roof,” cried Luella impul- 
sively, “why don’t you free him? Why 
don’t you free yourself? It is dread- 
ful to carry around a burden of hate 
with you 

“Do you want to marry him?’ asked 
Mrs. Roof sharply. 

“TI? Good Heavens, no! I have 
never seen him but once in my life. 
I have no interest in him whatever, 
except—except as a ” What should 
she call herself? A friend of Mari- 
anna Fairley’s, whom she had never 
seen? A reformer? John’s crude 
“Busy Face” occurred to her. She 
shook it impatiently out of her mind. 

“T suppose,” she said slowly, choos- 
ing her words with care, “that I am 
really acting as a friend of—Mrs. Fair- 
ley’s.” 

“Who’s she?” 

“Surely you know, Mrs. Roof! She’s 
the lady your husband is Again 
she struggled for decorous words; she 
could not find those for which she 
sought. “She is the woman whom your 
husband wishes to marry legally. She 
is the woman whom you are prevent- 
ing from taking She had been 
about to utter the ancient banality, “her 
rightful place in the eyes of the world,” 
but she hated that cant! “You know 
perfectly well who Marianna Fairley 
is,” she finished, rather tartly. 

“T never heard of her in my life,” 
answered Mrs. Roof, with a convinc- 
ing tranquillity and finality. 

“Never heard of her! 














But, Mrs. 
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Roof, when your husband begged you 
for his liberty, when he begged you, 
time and again, to divorce him—when 
he Why!” Luella grew explo- 
sive. “Do you mean to say that he 
never told you the name of the other 
woman in the case?” 

“IT don’t know what you're talking 
about,” stated Mrs. Roof curtly. “If 
you're trying to say that Edwin J. Roof 
ever asked me to divorce him, you’re 
talking nonsense.” 

“What?” gasped Luella, her brain 
reeling. 

“Why should he ask me?” demanded 
the other woman. “I never heard of 
such stuff and nonsense in my life!” 

“So that he could marry Mrs. Fair- 
ley e 

And then Luella rushed on with the 
complicated tale of the Fairleys and 
Marianna’s endangered possession of 
her own child. 

“Serves her right,” commented Mrs. 
Roof briefly. : 

Luella, recalling all the lofty argu- 
ments she had rehearsed against this 
moment, essayed some of them. 

“Don’t you think that the world has 
progressed a little farther than that, 
Mrs. Roof? Isn’t the basis of your 
argument and your course in the mat- 
ter the old-fashioned belief that a man 
is his wife’s property, and that she is 
his? Aren’t we past the property no- 
tion? Doesn’t even the law recognize 
the change? It permits divorces and 
remarriages. It doesn’t make them 
easy, and one partner to the contract 
who chooses to be selfish can make it 
exceedingly difficult for the other one 
—especially in New York, where the 
grounds of divorce are so—few and 
unpleasant. But—why don’t you di- 
vorce him, Mrs. Roof? Why do you 
imperil this other woman’s chance of 
happiness with her own little girl? She 
has been a courageous woman, this 
Marianna Fairley, and she has not al- 
lowed your vindictive holding on to 
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your ‘rights’ in your husband to rob 
her of what she felt. to be her right 
to his companionship. But now id 

“She can’t eat her cake and have it, 
too,” commented Mrs. Roof, who 
seemed to be a past mistress in the art 
of terse expression. 

“Nothing I can say can move you, 
Mrs. Roof? Nothing that all the good, 
serious-minded, progressive women that 
I represent can say can move you? 
You are determined to hold on to your 
shadowy, useless ‘right’ to this man 
who won't have you? You are going 
to refuse us as you have refused him?” 

“I already told you I never refused 
him,” interposed Mrs. Roof. “I never 
refused him because he ain’t ever asked 
me.” 

“But he says—but they say 
tered Luella, sorely puzzled. 

“They say a_ lot besides 
prayers,” commented Mrs. Roof. 

“Do you mean that if he did ask you 
—if he did—you would consent?” Lu- 
ella spoke agitatedly, pleadingly. 

The other surveyed her for a full 
minute. 

“You don’t look stupid,’ she re- 
marked finally. “I can’t make it out. 
I can’t make out your interest in the 
matter » 

“Tt’s just what I have told you, noth- 
ing more, nothing less—pity for a 
woiman whose possession of her child 
is about to be challenged; belief that 
it is unjust and cruel to put her in that 
danger; belief in a day of larger lib- 
erty dawning for men and women # 

“Edwin J. Roof don’t need no more 
liberty than he’s always took.” 

“You are very bitter.” 

“No, I ain’t bitter. I Lord, I 
don’t understand you women! You’re 
trying to throw away with both hands 
what I’d have worked on hands and 
knees for—your right to a man, your 
—your respectability !” 

‘“Respectability!” Luella breathed 
the loathed word with a new accent. 


” fal- 


their 
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He promised to 
marry me. Well, he 
didn’t. He—he’s 
just naturally op- 
posed to marrying, | 
guess. Some men 
are. 

“He stayed with 
me six years, off and 
on, that time. I 
mean he traveled a 
lot, doing all his in- 
vestigating and that. 
He—he took pretty 
good care of me. He 
let me use his name. 
He always came to 
my place, like to 
home, when he’d 
come back to New 
York after his trips. 
Then came a big, 
long trip—two years 
he was to be gone, 
doing something 
over in Europe. He 
had an income of his 
own—you know, be- 
sides what he made 
—a little one. Well, 






















+ “T ain’t Mrs. Edwin J. Roof—never 
t was! He never married me! He 

It was more than twenty years ago, 
a and I. was a green village girl. One 
thing I will say for myself—I thought 
he was going to marry me, else I swear 
I’d never have gone away with him! 
Never, never! He had come up there 
looking into mill conditions in the town. 






























I tried to get him to 
marry me before 
that trip. He—I—I 
was going to have a 
He said he didn’t 
He said some of 
the things you’ve been saying about 
being free and nobody’s being any- 


“He said he’d look out for me, but 
I got mad and spunky—and I didn’t 
The baby died. 


He did not wait to ask her what brought her. More wisely, he 
gathered her into his lonely arms and let her 

{ cry against his shoulder. 
i “Yes, respectability! Oh, don’t you baby. But he didn’t. 
i see what I’m trying to tell you? Have believe in marrying. 

I got to spell it out for you—and you 
i an educated woman by your looks and 
a language? Lord, the things that edu- body’s property. 
a | cation don’t seem to teach!” 
t “Yes?” Luella spoke almost faintly. 


see him for five years. 
I’m glad of that. She died when she 
was three. I always called myself Mrs. 
Edwin J. Roof—on her account, as well 
as my own. And—then it was sort of 
natural. 

“He came back and found me—I’d 
moved a few times, but he found me. 
That was eight or nine years ago. Then 
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it kept on like it had been at first for 
two or three years—and then—I began 
to suspicion the other woman, and I 
made it unpleasant for him. And he 
ain’t been near me for six years. Of 
course I’ve moved once or twice. But 
he could have found me easy enough 
—he had my old addresses. 

“No, Miss Whatever-your-name-is, 
you go back and tell the woman you're 
here for that the reason she ain’t legally 
Mrs. Edwin J. Roof ain’t because I’m 
standing in her way—though God 
knows I would if I had the right to! 
It’s because he is! And that I never 
refused him a divorce, because he never 
asked me for one—not having the need 
to ask me! Tell her that! There’s 
a real common phrase I hear the men 
use sometimes; I don’t like to use it 
myself—it’s so common. Just go back 
and tell her that Edwin J. Roof has 
played her for a sucker!” 


IV. 

Luella went home in a daze. She 
felt shaken and ill. She forgot that 
she was living in haughty and justifia- 
ble estrangement from her husband at 
the Women’s University Club, and she 
went to the apartment. She lay down 
and tried to think clearly about the 
sordid, miserable drama of deceit and 
meanness. 

John, coming in for mail or clean 
handkerchiefs or who knows what, 
found her lying there. He did not wait 
to ask her what brought her. More 
wisely, he gathered her into his lonely 
arms and let her cry against his shoul- 
der. 

3y and by, when he had listened to 
her tale, sobbed out with questions and 
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exclamations, his face grew rather iron- 
like. He laid her back upon the couch 
gently and kissed her and said that 
there was something he had to do. He 
would be back in half an hour. 

It was rather more than half an hour 
that he was gone. When he returned, 
he wore a look of satisfaction. 

“He’s going to marry Marianna 
Fairley,” he announced. “They’ve gone 
to Jersey now. Wilcox, of the Better 
Era, has gone with them. No, she 
doesn’t know anything except that there 
was some technical illegality about the 
former marriage that does away with 
the necessity for a divorce. 

“What did I do? I got hold of 
Wilcox and one or two others—Con- 
ley of The Researchers, for whom this 
Roof of yours studied the police busi- 
ness in German cities a few years back 
—two or three men like that—and we 
called on Roof. We told him that he 
would be exposed in every paper in 
the city to-morrow, and that he would 
probably have every bone in his body 
broken, also. He didn’t like it. But— 
it’s done. I think I’ll take a bath—and 
then we can go out to dinner.” 

“But the poor little woman in the 
3ronx?”’ quavered Luella. 

“She ought to have him, of course. 
3ut she can get along without him. 
And Marianna couldn’t—not with her 
ex-husband threatening to get her child. 
Oh, it’s a wretched compromise with 
decency and happiness! But we all felt 
that the instinctive woman could take a 
lot better care of herself than the theo- 
retical woman, Luella. That’s why we 
awarded Roof as prize to the one who 
couldn’t get along without him. Oh, my 
dear, but I’m glad we’re home!” 
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About an Editor with Sentiment, even if David Burn- 
ham did have to hunt for it with a searchlight. 
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NTREPID Cupid, who breasts so 
many tides of parental enmity, and 
whose pink placidity is seldom ruf- 

fled by even the most cyclonic of 
guardians, always dodged apprehen- 
sively when entering the office of the 
Wellville Daily Chronicle. 

Even his satanic majesty was not held 
in such abhorrence by Bob Thomas, the 
Chronicle’s owner and editor, as was 
this chubby chief walking delegate of 
the union of hearts. The function of 
the heart, according to Mr. Thomas, 
was to pump blood and keep the brain 
working. 

“Tt’s all right for him to sling sar- 
casm about ‘Iove’s young dream’ every 
time he sees a fellow on the street with 
a pretty girl, but I'll bet this week’s 
princely stipend that in the good old 
days, when his hair was thicker than 
his skull, Bob Thomas could jolly well 
tell the difference between a Michigan 
peach and a London lemon, even if 
sweethearts and suffragettes do all look 
alike to him now.” 

This conviction was voiced by How- 
ard Sharpe, the sporting editor, who 
now draped his six feet of dejection 
over a chair and one end of the re- 
porters’ table. Howard was rarely seen 
gracing bleachers or grand stand with- 
out some fair face blooming at his blue 
serge lapel. His salary, however ade- 
quate for chocolates and taxis, could 
not be stretched to cover baby cabs and 
beefsteaks, family size. 

It was that goodly hour in the Chron- 


icle office when the paper had just gone 
to press. Presently the lights under 
the green shades would be snapped off, 
the typewriters would be extinguished 
under their oilcloth nightcaps, and the 
“bunch” would clatter down the stairs 
to the street, and thence through the 
early autumn darkness to genuine 
homes and boarding-house imitations. 
Now, however, sociability reigned, and 
the smell of the salted peanut was 
abroad in the land. Chairs reared them- 
selves jauntily on their hind legs, and 
every masculine desk flaunted the sign 
of a cigarette rampant and a cuspidor 
couchant. Mr. Thomas was out of 
town. 

Miss Lewiston, of the society page, 
the sporting editor, the odd-jobs lady, 
who did any old thing from fires to 
funerals, and lanky, lovelorn David 
Burnham, were deep in a discussion of 
the latest office romance. David was 
up to his earnest eyes in love; Rhoda 
Kent, in the business office, was his 
equally submerged sweetheart. The 
whole force was with them, back of 
them with all its composite heart. 

For David and Rhoda, the time had 
come when it must be one roof and 
one fireside for both, and the problem 
of providing rent for the one and fuel 
for the other was now engaging the 
attention of several members of the 
Chronicle staff. 

Mr. Thomas refused to corrupt ris- 
ing young journalists by paying them 
absurdly extravagant salaries. The 
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idea of a cub reporter, 

his high-school laurels 

still scarcely faded, 

pocketing fifteen or 

eighteen dollars every 

Saturday night! Think 

what a lot he would 

have left to squander 

after his properly sim- 

ple needs were pro- 

vided for! Mr. 

Thomas would regret- 

fully warn him that he 

could never expect to 

draw down more than, 

say, twenty-five or 

thirty a week in that 

office, but then there 

would still be Detroit, 

Chicago, New York, all 

panting for such serv- 

ices as the trusting lis- 

tener would be quali- 

fied to render. To be 

sure, an awakening al- 

Ways came in the 

course of time, and 

the reporter discov- 

ered that, though 

Mr. Thomas’ prom- 

ises always savored 

of the pulpit, his 

performances fre - 

quently smacked of 

the circus ring. But 

when light dawned 

and hope died for 

the ambitious one, 

there was always 

another ready to step into his place. 
“The trouble with Thomas is that he 

wants a man to be married, but he 

doesn’t want him to get married,” said 

David, staring morosely into space. 

“He’s strong for matrimony as an in- 

dustry-promoting institution, but he 

thinks man should have been created 

full grown, stripped of sentiment, 

purged of passion, ready wived, and 

completely offspringed—or offsprung!” 


His voice softened as he 
fastened her coat collar 
under the silken- 
smooth chin. 


“Sure!” agreed Howard Sharpe sym- 
pathetically. “Our benevolent boss has 
a heart almost as tender as a board- 
ing-house round steak, and if Davy 
puts it up to him that he’d like an extra 
layer in his pay envelope with which 
to make the first payment on one of 
those four-rooms-complete outfits, it 
will curdle the old boy’s blood.” 

“And yet,” hazarded the odd-jobs 
lady, “not so very many years ago, Mr. 
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Thomas himself sought out a sweet- 
heart and married her.” 

“Yeah,” Howard agreed scathingly, 
“he sought out a sweetheart and mar- 
ried her! Can’t you just see the mov- 
ing picture of his wooing? Believe me, 
there was some action to that court- 
ship! Kept his eye peeled until he 
found the girl most wanted by the rest 
of the fellows, and called on her one 
night, without warning or invitation. 
Told her he believed she was as sen- 
sible, nice a girl as he’d be likely to find 
in Wellville, and, anyway, he had no 
time to waste on society. Gave her to 
understand that he had a future worth 
any woman’s sharing, and that making 
love was fit business for the man who 
couldn’t make money. Got her wits 
tangled up in his words until she 
agreed, and then went out to see about 
the license and the parson.” 

“Well,” mused the odd-jobs lady, 
“man cannot live by bluff alone, and 
now and then I have a -feeling that, 
under all that blatant egotism, there’s 
a still, small voice whispering to Bob 
Thomas that it’s a happier thing to be 
revered than to be feared, and that the 
ability to inspire in one’s associates a 
genuine affection is a gift infinitely to 
be desired. Well—laugh! But I think 
so, just the same! I suppose it is a 
fool notion, but you can charge up my 
mellow mood to last night’s concert. 
However, if Mr. Thomas ever catches 
me trying to draw the rosy veil of sen- 
timent over his proudly proclaimed 
cussedness, he'll take a reef in my 
salary; so keep it dark. David, Rhoda 
must be waiting for you down in the 
office. She’ll never be able to find her 
way into her coat unless you’re there 
for a signpost.” 

In the business office below, Rhoda 
Kent emerged from the coat closet, 
pulling her little velvet hat down snugly 
over her ears as David loomed in the 
doorway. A most delectable bit of hu- 
manity was this girl, with a smile as 


sunny as her hair, and a mouth ten- 
derly upcurled; a girl bravely bright 
and sweetly strong, despite hard work, 
poor pay, and hopes deferred. Small 
wonder that David’s morose gaze light- 
ened and that his voice softened as he 
fastened her coat collar under the 
silken-smooth chin and asked: 

“All ready to go, blessing?” 

“All ready,” Rhoda assented. “And 
I must get to Shanley’s before the mar- 
ket closes. This is my night to cook, 
and I’ve promised Jean and Elsa an 
oyster stew.” 

It is to be doubted whether spring, 
for all its vaunted qualities of softly 
kissing winds and happy orchards in 
bridal white, has more influence than 
has autumn in welding the lives of man 
and maid. In the spring of the year, 
as in the springtime of life, there is a 
golden, glowing summer just ahead, 
blossoming boughs ’neath which to kiss, 
sunlit roads down which to ride away ; 
but with the first warning chill of 
autumn, with the first film of frost 
touching temples where only brown or 
gold has been, comes the longing to 
house one’s heart in some stronghold 
where neither cold nor care may enter. 

As David waited for his sweetheart, 
the busy market seemed to dissolve as 
mist before the sun. His inner vision 
rested contentedly upon a little room 
where a huge chair was drawn up be- 
fore a drowsing fire; where a shaded 
lamp lighted a table upon which rested 
a workbasket spilling a froth of lawn 
and lace and his own pipe of peace and 
solace lay near a rainbow of tangled 
silks. Rhoda’s touch upon his arm re- 
called him, and he held out his hand 
for the little paper oyster pail and the 
bouquet of celery that she offered. 

“T say, honey, can’t I have dinner 
with you and the girls to-night? I’m 
the bluest bachelor button that ever 
‘grew in the garden of love,’ and I need 
what the little French proof reader calls 
‘the helevatin’ hinfluence of the ’ome.’ 
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Surely you can spare a secondhand 
oyster for a deserving man. Please— 
kind lady ?” 

“Not I,” responded the kind lady 
firmly, tempering her refusal, however, 
by tucking her hand into the depths 
of David’s overcoat pocket. “You 
know, Davy dear,” she continued, “we 
might be hurrying to our very own 
home, this lovely minute, to cook our 
conjugal oysters on our own wedded 
gas plate. Your silly pride, though, 
won’t allow you to indulge in a wife 
until you can support her, single-handed 
and alone. That’s why I’m doomed to 
a spinster-infested flat. If you'd see 
reason instead of seeing red whenever 
I aspire to have both a job and a hus- 
band, you’d admit that cooperative 
housekeeping is just as fair and just 
as dignified in the case of a man and 
his wife as in that of a girl and her 
chums. I'll work shoulder to shoulder 
with you while we’re young, or I’ll wait 
for you until we’re old and tottery, but 
I refuse to wait with one hand and 
pamper you with the other.” 

“T don’t blame you,” David said 
gently, “and I suppose pretty soon my 
heart will see things your way, even 
if my head can’t. I'll hold out a little 
while longer, and if by Christmas 
I haven’t succeeded in convincing 
Thomas that I deserve a man’s size 
salary, we'll adopt the codperative 
plan.” 

“Everybody says Mr. Thomas ought 
to put you on the desk, but he never 
will as long as he has the odd-jobs lady 
to fill in when he’s away,” mourned 
Rhoda. 

“That’s it,’ said David. ‘“She’s a 
woman, so he can give her the work of 
an editor without giving her either his 
title or his salary. Just as long as she’ll 
stand for it, we’ll have an intermittent 
editor and I'll have an infinitesimal 
salary. But I can’t quite get over hop- 
ing that one of these days Bob Thomas 


will make good on some of his prom- 
ises.” 

They had arrived at the house in 
three upper rooms of which Rhoda and 
her chums maintained their pocket-edi- 
tion home. A light shone dimly through 
the frosted glass of the hall door, but © 
David, undeterred, drew his sweetheart 
into such shadow as the little porch 
afforded and folded girl and groceries 
in his hungry arms. 

“Some of these nights,” he whis- 
pered into the gold of her hair, “T'll 
come home this way and I won’t go 
away again. My latchkey will be the 
twin to yours, and there'll be a ring 
on your finger that’ll give me a legal 
right to complain about the cooking. 
And you'll be waiting, in a big white 
apron, to kiss me—like this—and this 
—and this! There, run along and cook 
your oysters. Before long, it’ll be our 
oysters.” 

Fifteen minutes later, David entered 
the dining room of the Bliss boarding 
house. Having made up his mind to 
bring matters to a head not later than 
Christmas, he felt suddenly happier 
than he had in weeks, and the lightness 
of his heart was reflected in his face. 

The long tables were deserted save 
for a belated diner, a broad-shouldered, 
blue-uniformed young fellow who 
hailed David in comradely fashion. 
Billy Lyons cherished an ambition to 
take the law course at his State uni- 
versity, and as a means to that end, 
occupied himself seven days a week 
with guiding an interurban car over the 
tortuous roads linking Wellville with 
its sister cities. He and David fre- 
quently forgathered for a pipe and a 
talk, and a warm friendship was grow- 
ing out of their acquaintance. 

“Well,” queried David, as he seated 
himself, “are you ready to tip me off 
to a good story? What’s been happen- 
ing?” 

“Why—it’s 


like this,” said Billy 
Lyons slowly. 


“I might give you a 
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“We saw a patch of light 
and the shadow of some 
one moving behind 
the curtain.’’ 


little lead right now, but I warn you 
that following it up would mean a 
mighty uncomfortable jaunt and maybe 
a disappointment at the end of it.” 

“Unbosom yourself,” David en- 
couraged. “I have a wedding ring and 
a gas range and a few little trinkets 
like that on my shopping list; do you 
suppose I’m passing up any chances to 
make a hit with the most exalted 
squeezer of the wallet?” 

“Then here’s your tip. Just before 
we pulled out of Jackson last night, the 
fellow who runs the lunch room at the 
station gave Porter, my conductor, a 
fine Angora cat to bring home to his 
kid sister. Seems Porter took her into 
this guy’s place for lunch a month or so 
ago, and he’s been bombarding her with 


cats and candy and 
post cards ever since. 
Well, Porter put the 
cat, in its covered bas- 
ket, on the rear plat- 
form, and we hit the 
rails for Wellville at 
a lively clip. It was 
our last trip in, so we 
had only a handful of 
passengers, and we 
dropped the last one 
at Cooper’s Crossing, 
about three miles west 
of town. As we 
slowed up for the 
curve beyond the old 
country club, Porter 
glanced out just in 
time to see a streak 
of white and a pair 
of eyes like headlights 
swoop down the em- 
bankment. That 
cussed cat had bunted 
the cover loose and 
ducked for the patch 
of scrub oaks beyond 
the clubhouse. 

“Tf she’d been the 
common or alley-cat 
variety, it would have been ta-ta, Tabby, 
but you see she bore the Angora 
brand, so it meant all hands to the 
rescue. We slid down the bank and 
sozzled through an icy little creek at 
the bottom, all the time calling, ‘Kitty, 
kitty!’ just as if she commenced with 
a capital and had yellow hair instead of 
white. We could hear her mournful 
meows and the swishing of dead leaves 
ahead, so we followed hopefully until 
we brought up in a little: clearing in 
the rear of the old clubhouse. And 
then we forgot all about the cat. We 
saw, at the one window of what used 
to be the cook’s storeroom, a patch of 
light and the shadow of some one mov- 
ing behind the curtain.” 

At this juncture David straightened 
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in his chair as if to speak, but Lyons 
forestalled him. 

“Yes, I know that the building was 
abandoned when the new clubhouse was 
built, and I know that there’s a lot of 
devilment going on in just such lonely 
places. But when we crept up close 
and listened, there wasn’t a sound to be 
heard, and nothing to be seen but that 
shadowy figure passing back and forth 
behind the curtain.” 

“Well, it’s a cinch that the occupants 
of that room were not there for any 
decent, daylight reason,” said David ex- 
citedly. “It’s in too lonesome a spot to 
have a legitimate attraction for any- 
body at that time of night. The store- 
room is out of range of the road. Any- 
body could stay under cover there and 
be safe from detection, unless some 
fool conductor let a cat out of a 
basket.” 

“Well, there’s the situation. Now it’s 
up to you, Burnham. It looks pretty 
suspicious to me, so when we got back 
to the car—without the cat—I asked 
Porter to keep mum about it until I 
could put you on the trail. How about 
it? Do you want to go out and investi- 
gate, just on the chance?” 

“Sure I do!” answered David. “Of 
course your shadow on the window 
shade may have been some harmless 
hobo who’s halfway to Detroit by this 
time. Then again, it may be a case of 
a bird in a guilty cage or a hang-out 
for a gang of young hoodlums. I’m 
going out with you! While you finish, 
’ll just call up Rhoda and tell her not 
to expect me to-night.” 

“Well, if you do run down a story 
that sets the wedding bells ringing,” 
suggested Billy Lyons, “remember that 
the motorman is worthy of his steer, 
and invite me over to some steak.” 

Rhoda agreed, by telephone, that 
pleasure must not stand in the way of 
prospects. 

“We ought to be glad to give up an 
evening together, if it’ll give you a 
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chance to make good. Hurry along, 
boy dear, and don’t grumble. It won't 
be so awfully long until Christmas.” 

“That’s what I thought, a few min- 
utes ago, but now that I hear your voice 
and know that you’re twinkling your 
dimples at me, just out of reach, I feel 
as if a girl in the arms is worth two in 
the future.” 

“Davy, Davy! Ssshhh! Don’t you 
know that this is a party line? I’m 
going to hang up.” 

“And I’m going to hang on, until I 
drag things our way. Now I’m going. 
Wish me—no, us—good luck, Rhoda 
Burnham-to-be !”’ 

The two young men swung off to- 
gether down the street, deep in a dis- 
cussion of David’s perplexities. 

“If I could get Thomas to put me 
on the desk, I wouldn’t be afraid to 
marry to-morrow, because I know I'd 
make good there. I’d write heads and 
turn out editorials and institute features 
that would make our subscribers sit up, 
and when the sheet was humorous,” 
David concluded grimly, “it would be 
by design instead of by accident.” 

“Why doesn’t he do it? Lord knows 
your paper needs taking in hand! Any- 
body can diagnose its complaint as a 
sort of journalistic St. Vitus dance, but 
it’ll take steady attendance and a con- 
sistent course of treatment to effect a 
cure.” 

“Oh, the answer’s easy. It’s coin, 
coin, coin, that makes his wheels go 
round. Put a man on the desk, per- 
manently, and call him the editor, and 
you’ve got to pay him cash. Put a 
woman there, intermittently, and with- 
hold the title, and the honor’ll satisfy 
her. That’s Thomas’ reason!” 

“What ails the old man,” went on 
David, “is that he can’t distinguish be- 
tween a-bility and nim-bleity. It’s the 
fellow who talks the loudest and walks 
the fastest who makes the hit with him, 
usually.” 

Just here they made a slight detour 
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and stopped at the police station, that 
David might borrow a pocket search- 
light. At the station, anything from 
searchlights to cider barrels was his to 
command. 

As the big car plunged through the 
darkness, David puffed at his pipe on 
the front platform, seeing visions and 
dreaming dreams. Just as his imagina- 
tion stopped to catch its breath on the 
porch of a cottage glorified by creepers, 
infantile and floral, the grinding of the 
brakes, as the car came to an abrupt 
stop, roused him. 

“Here y’ are. Now beat it,” said 
Billy Lyons hurriedly. He drew forth 
a shining metal object which he pressed 
upon David. “It’s a safe bet you never 
thought to bring one, and there’s no 
knowing what you may run up against. 
When you get back to town, stop in at 
the station, will you, and leave a mes- 
sage with Burns? I’d feel better to 
know that you were able to crawl back 
to the car.” This cheerful farewell, 
and the car slid into the blackness 
ahead. 

David was no coward, but as he 
scrambled down the high embankment, 
he felt his body roughening: with a 
gooseflesh not wholly caused by the chill 
autumn air. The spot was an isolated 
one. He had formulated no plan of 
procedure, but was vaguely trusting to 
the quickness of his wits and the fleet- 
ness Of his heels for protection, if nec- 
essary. 

Skirting the grove of scrub oak and 
evergreen to the north of the abandoned 
clubhouse, he made his way cautiously 
to the clearing some distance behind the 
building. The night was moonless, and 
it seemed to the solitary story seeker 
that the pallid, shivering little stars 
blinked at him affrightedly. 

The outline of the old clubhouse was 
barely discernible. Nowhere was there 
the faintest gleam from lamp or candle. 
From the depths of the wood, the 
weird call of a bird trailed across the 


black velvet of the night. David’s 
startled heart missed a beat. Drawing 
stealthily nearer and nearer, he finally 
crouched beneath the window of the 
storeroom. 

He could detect no sound—nothing 
to indicate that the room was tenanted. 
Finally he flashed the light upon the 
window. The shade was down, leav- 
ing no obliging chink through which a 
reportorial eye might peer. He trained 
his narrow path of light upon the 
ground until he found a bit of rusted 
barrel hoop. This he slid between the 
upper and lower sashes, and succeeded 
in lifting the hasp of the old-fashioned 
lock. 

David shoved the window up and 
then the shade. The clangor of the 
huge presses in the Chronicle’s base- 
ment had never sounded so deafening 
in his ears as did the click of that cur- 
tain-roller spring. Every second, he 
wondered if an unseen hand was about 
to emerge from the blackness to clutch 
his wrist and drag him in to un- 
imaginable horrors. Curtain and win- 
dow were up at last. He flashed the 
light into the room and then, with a 
gasp of astonishment, followed it pre- 
cipitately. 

From wall to wall and from floor to 
ceiling the light leaped, and from sec- 
ond to second the amaze of the intruder 
grew. Here, in the rear of an old 
building long since given over to mice 
and cobwebs, was a little room, not of 
rude comfort, but of homelike cheer. 
The white-painted shelves that had once 
held the club’s tinned and bottled sup- 
plies now exhibited row upon row of 
books, whose gilt titles winked know- 
ingly as the light slipped along their 
backs. A rug spread upon the floor hid 
the roughness of the boards under a 
happy blending of soft tans and dull 
blues, and these colors were repeated in 
the cushions that heaped a broad couch. 
The dwarf pines in quaint jars on either 
side of the doorway, and a sheaf of 
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chrysanthemums whose 
golden heads drooped above 
the massive oak table sug- 
gested a feminine occupant, 
but the lingering odor of 
tobacco smoke spoke even 
more surely of a man’s 
presence. In one corner a 
little wood heater stood 
ready for lighting, and a 
big leather chair—just right 
for two, David envied— 
was drawn up beside the 
table. 

Confronted by a room 
peaceful and dignified in all 
its appointments where he 
had expected—or was it 
hoped ?—to find the trail of 
a thief or the evidence of 
an orgy, David was aghast 
at his intrusion. 

“What under the blue 
dome have I blundered 
into?” he asked himself, 
making for the open win- 
dow. “It’s No, by 
Jove, it isn’t! It can’t be 
straight—such a rooin, 
tucked off in this hole and 
corner !” 

He paused, his mind 
darting from phase to 
phase of the situation. 

“There’s just one chance in a thou- 
sand that this joint is on the level, and 
I’m going to risk that chance. It’s do 
or die, this time. Thomas’ll never 
have a chance again to tell me that a 
reporter has no more business with 
honor than a chorus girl has with mod- 
esty. If there’s a story in this room, 
I’m going to get it, unless its owner 
gets me first.” 

Reéntering the room, he drew down 
the shade, but left the window open. 
Then, since the door had evidently been 
locked from the outside and the key re- 
moved by the mysterious tenant, he 
shot the old-fashioned bolt. Should the 


Dazedly David picked up a sheet and read. 


owner return unexpectedly and wrestle 
with a supposedly refractory key, it 
would be possible to escape by way of 
the window. As a final precaution, 
David snatched from the couch a heavy 
Indian blanket and stretched it across 
the window from convenient nails, so 
that no light could be seen from with- 
out. Then, with a deep breath of min- 
gled eagerness and anxiety, he set 
about searching the room. 

His superficial survey had revealed 
nothing suspicious, but his appetite was 
now whetted for bloody hatchets, hid- 
den swag, or, if nothing more lurid 
could be unearthed, feminine fripperies 
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breathing of persecuted romance. With 
his flash light held in front of him, 
David made for a small cabinet in a 
shadowy corner. Such a promising- 
looking cabinet! It might conceal al- 
most anything from bottled comfort to 
bleaching bones. About to tug at the 
door, his eye caught the dull gleam of 
metal on the rug at his feet. He flashed 
the light upon the object and then, with 
the door of the cabinet partly open and 
his mouth wholly so, he stared—and 
stared—and stared. 

The thing that riveted his gaze was 
a silver paper knife of a design so 
unique that there was no mistaking it. 
David knew, before he stooped to pick 
it up, that between the claws of the 
dragon writhing down the handle he 
would find “R. W. T.” artistically en- 
tangled, suggesting that a family of 
angleworms had posed for the mono- 
gram. Stupefied, he turned it over in 
his hand. There was no mistaking it! 
Hadn’t he watched it, many a morn- 
ing, slitting envelope after envelope 
while he had waited in the inner office 
for “R. W. T.’s” attention ? 

“T can’t remember,” reflected David 
dryly, “whether the Sultan of Sulu 
gave it to him when he heroically res- 
cued the sultanette from the jaws of a 
shark, or whether this is the one Queen 
Mary sent him in recognition of his 
inspired editorial on militant suffra- 
gettes.” 

But how came the thing here? 
Would he find other familiar objects to 
companion it? Could it be that Thomas 
—Thomas, that scorner of sentiment, 
that flouter of femininity—was 
But, oh, never! He tolerated ’em, for 
reasons not unconnected with the pay 
roll, but as for pursuing ’em! Hadn’t 
the odd-jobs lady said, when a fluffy 
fisher for free advertising widened her 
eyes at him and worked her dimples 
for bait, that it was about as effective 
as tickling a bulldog under the chin with 
a violet to keep him from biting? 
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Still—and David’s mind raced back- 
ward over the trail—what did those 
frequent absences mean? To be sure, 
the boss had various interests other 
than the Chronicle, but he also had a 
number of overworked men whose duty 
it was to attend to them. Well, he was 
out for a story, and he was going to 
get it, no matter what man’s name 
should furnish the title. 

The open door of the cabinet revealed 
a number of shelves upon which was 
stacked a quantity of paper in orderly 
piles, and the deeper space at the bot- 
tom was taken up by a typewriter bear- 
ing a striking family resemblance to 
those in the Chronicle office. Oblivious 
of the need for haste, David paused on 
the brink of discovery and shiveringly 
considered the plunge. Of course this 
night’s work would finish him with 
Thomas, but it would as surely open 
up another avenue of earning. The 
story that he felt materializing would 
be eagerly grasped by any one of the 
Wellville newspapers. And the man 
who could, with a pungent pen, prick 
the Thomasonian bubble of bluff need 
never be jobless in that section of the 
State. 

In the little Michigan city of foods 
and fads, the owner of the Chronicle, 
that exponent of high ideals and low 
wages, was a cross between a thorn in 
the flesh and a poke in the ribs. His 
performances excited wrath or ridicule 
according to the temperament of the 
onlooker, and often those who came to 
curse remained to chuckle. 

This, then, was the man who came 
secretly to a hidden nest, and whose 
private papers now lay within reach of 
a curious hand. Lifting out a package 
of letters, David noted that all the en- 
velopes bore the return addresses of 
various publishers. These he laid aside 
and drew forth a pile of typewritten 
sheets that promised to reveal dark 
secrets. 

His first glance at the first page puck- 
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ered David’s brow with perplexity; the 
next rounded his lips in a whistle of 
comprehension. Shuffling the sheets 
with trembling fingers, David’s glance 
swept the lines as his flash light had 
swept the room. From sheet to sheet, 
his eyes raced, and, in his absorption, 
he lost all consciousness of time and 
place. Taking up the packet of letters 
again, he slipped several from their en- 
velopes and read enough to verify his 
astonishing suspicion. 

And so Thomas Roberts, whose 
sirupy stories gooed up the pages of all 
the popular magazines and whose amor- 
ous verse was quoted by ladies with 
sentimental proclivities, was none other 
than Bob Thomas—Bob Thomas!— 
with whom these same magazines and 
ladies were anathema. It was in- 
credible, and yet so clear! The reversal 
of the names, the mysterious absences, 
the submerged sentiment in which the 
odd-jobs lady had such a stubborn be- 
lief—all corroborated it. Dazedly David 
picked up a sheet and read: 


The princess of my boyhood’s dreams 
Is now my queen in very truth; 
Her kingdom broader than the one 
We glimpsed, glad-eyed, down aisles of 
youth, 
Her coronet of burnished braids 
More regal seems since tiny hands 
Have come to clutch its living gold 
And tangle in its shining strands. 
Thé bud against her cheek’s own rose 
But makes her dear face doubly fair. 
Her gentle bosom is more sweet 
Now that a child’s face blossoms there. 


The next sheet, bearing the laconic 


title, “Afterward,” into detail 


thus: 


went 


Is this, then, heaven—the place of pearl 
And gleaming gold, 

Where milk and honey flow, where wait 
Joys manifold? 

Nay, ’tis. but some strange country, cursed 
With dark and drouth, 

Since nowhere, nowhere do I find 

Your eyes—your mouth! 

after on he _ waded, 
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through paths beset with loves and 
doves and haunted by damsels with eyes 
of azure and the blush of dawn. Fre- 
quently these latter obligingly gave way 
to glamour girls with midnight curls 
and other types of charmers who, ac- 
cording to the publisher’s letters, were 
to figure in the forthcoming “Echoes 
of Eros.” 

David never knew how late it was 
when, stiff and chilled, he restored the 
rifled cabinet to order, slipped back the 
bolt, and crawled through the window, 
which he closed carefully behind him. 
Nor had he any clear idea, afterward, 
how he got back to town. He only 
knew that he eventually found himself 
seated before his typewriter, his brain 
pulsing with ideas and his fingers leap- 
ing over the keys. There in the de- 
serted office, among the dumb type- 
writers and the empty chairs, he wrote 
his story. And it was a good story; 
a big story, in fact, for he had the gift 
of words. In the sheaf of papers that 
he collected just before the dawn crept 
above the roofs, there was delicate 
satire and subtle sentiment, character 
drawing as clever as it was daring, a 
masterly exposition of a deliberate 
mountebank bent upon hiding his finer 
side. 

Refreshed by a short sleep and a cold 
plunge, it was a hopeful David who 
waited for his sweetheart as she came 
down her steps the next morning. On 
their way to the office, he told Rhoda 
of his night’s discovery and of the use 
he meant to make of it. Incidentally, 
before he dared to take her to the office, 
they had to walk five blocks out of the 
way while she got her prancing dimples 
into harness and ironed the excited 
scallops out of her usually even tones. 

“Now remember, blessing—not to a 
single soul!” he warned her, as she 
turned in at the business office and he 
started up the stairs. “It’s Bob Thomas’ 
next move.” 

“Anybody heard from the boss?’ he 
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queried of the sporting editor, already 
at his desk. 

“Yes, he’s back, bless his gentle 
soul!” returned Sharpe. “He phoned 
a few minutes ago that he won’t be 
down for a day or two. Says the odd- 
jobs lady is to sit in, and that we’re to 
call him at the house before ten this 
morning if there’s anything of ——” 

“There is!” interrupted David, 
plunging down the stairs. 

In the privacy of a telephone booth 
he called up the Thomas residence. 

“This is Burnham speaking. I'd like 
a word with Mr. Thomas, please. 

“Morning, sir. I want to consult you 
about a story I dug up—— What’s 
that? Oh, yes, I can do it 
when the need is urgent. >. -/~ 
it’s a corking big one; it’ll make a fea- 
ture for the Sunday sup that will cap- 
ture the town. Sure. I don’t 
expect you to believe it until you see 
it. . . . Sure it’s written; I got the 
bug and worked half the night on it. 
It strained the muscles of those 
scruples you’re always kicking about 
when I had to pry into Yes, I was 
sure you’d say so. . . . You bet 
the story justifies it! Wellville’ll just 
eat it up! If for any reason you 
shouldn’t want it, the Express will be 
glad to pay me space rates and use it 
in their big anniversary edition. 

Oh, sure, I expect you'll want it! And 
say! You haven’t forgotten that prom- 
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ise about the editorship if I ever dug up 
one sure-fire sensation? Well, I’ve 
done it! . . . Sure—I’ll send a copy 
right up by one of the carrier kids.” 


A week later the Chronicle crowd, 
“garbed in its best garbage,” to quote 
the sporting editor, sat about a flower- 
sweet, candle-lighted table in a tiny 
apartment. They were there, to bor- 
row another of Sharpe’s phrases, “to 
toast the newborn bride.” 

The Reverend Mr. Pottinger, to 
whom weddings were indeed the old, 
old story, had delivered up his blessing, 
pocketed his fee, swallowed a glass of 
innocuous fruit punch, and taken his de- 
parture. Elsa and Jean, who would 
hereafter be sole hostesses at the little 
apartment, served the simple wedding 
feast, and Rhoda, all in white, bloomed 
rosewise under her husband’s ardent 
eyes. 

“And to think,” beamed the odd-jobs 
lady, with a congratulatory pat upon 
David’s shoulder, “that, after all, Mr. 
Thomas has made you editor and raised 
your salary for no earthly reason but 
to give you and Rhoda yer heart’s 
desire!” 

“Yes,” agreed the blissful bride- 
groom, with an enigmatic smile, “you 
see you were right. There is senti- 
ment about him, somewhere, even if 
one does have to hunt for it with a 
searchlight.” 
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THE GIFT 


AXP one says thoughtfully, 
“What shall we give her for a prize— 

Light for her eyes, 
Joy for her voice, 
Rose color for her lips, or love?” 
The gods above 
Benevolently 

So ply their task, 
Wond’ring what gift will pleasure me. 

If they would only ask! 

Mary Caro.yn Davies. 
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Mimy had her own idea of what it was. 


IMY, tall, slim, and chocolate- 
colored, landed at South Street 
wharf one morning in early 

September. A bandanna handkerchief 
turbaned her head; another bandanna 
contained her worldly possessions. She 
followed the crowd and _ stood en- 
tranced, gazing at drays, stevedores, 
paved streets, and countless buildings, 
in pleased bewilderment. A boarding- 
house tout advanced, and Mimy lent a 
flattered ear to his complimentary 
greetings. Suddenly a woman agent of 
the Travelers’ Aid swooped unexpect- 
edly between and swept Mimy back 
from the curb, plying her with crisp 
questions, to which the girl responded 
docilely. 

No’m, she didn’t know the gentleman. 
No’m, she didn’t expect any one to 
meet her. No’m, she didn’t know any 
one in the city. Yes’m, she had come 
from the South to get work. 

In the trolley car, on their way to the 
headquarters of the Society for the 
Protection of Colored Women, Mimy 
was further instructed and admonished. 

“You mustn’t talk to strange men in 
the street.” 

“No’m,” said Mimy obediently, mak- 
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And Mimy was a clever girl. 


ing, however, mental note that she 
might talk to strange women, 

The home of the S. P. C. W. shel- 
tered Mimy, with a number of other 
temporary waifs and strays, and she 
was put to scrubbing floors until outside 
work could be found for her: Mimy 
proved a wonder at floor scrubbing. 
She delighted in the use of her strong 
young muscles. Her strength and 
energy soon found her a position with 
one of her own race, a dressmaker who 
needed help with her household duties. 
Thence Mimy graduated as a_ full- 
fledged housecleaner, retaining a right 
to sleep at the dressmaker’s in return 
for work before and after hours. 

It was the season when Philadelphia 
housewives return to town. Work was 
plentiful. Mimy scrubbed paint and 
washed windows for Mrs. Bristow, her 
first white employer, with a speed and 
an energy that filled that experienced 
matron with gratitude and admiration. 
The housecleaning finished, Mrs. Bris- 
tow promptly engaged her for one day’s 
work a week. Mimy was always swift 
and silent. In reality, she was tingling 
with life to her finger tips, intoxicated 
by the absorption of new ideas, avidly 
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noting, docketing, and combining all 
that came within the range of her soft, 
velvet eyes. 

The heir of the house of Bristow had 
a new shotgun. Armed with this 
weapon and a dollar license, he spent a 
blissful! November Saturday in the 
fields of Delaware County, and re- 
turned triumphant to the paternal man- 
sion with an undeniable rabbit. Mimy, 
starting for home after her day’s work, 
met him emerging from the kitchen, 
crimson with anger after an encounter 
with the cook. 

“That beastly Nora! She says she 
won’t cook it!” he stuttered. “Says she 
never skinned a rabbit yet, and she 
never will!” 

Mimy’s soft eyes flashed with sym- 
pathy. 

“Now, ain’t that shore a shame! 
You just leave him to me, Mr. Edward. 
I done skin many a rabbit. He wouldn’t 
be so good if you cook him to-night, 
anyway. You just leave me hang him 
for a day or two, and I'll fricussee him 
for you Tuesday, so you won’t know 
him from chicken!” 

Mimy was as good as her word. The 
fricasseed rabbit was approved even by 
Mrs. Bristow. Bristow, senior, was 
enthusiastic. 

“T haven’t eaten rabbit since I was 
a boy on grandfather’s farm!” he de- 
clared. “That darky wench certainly 
knows how to cook. Why don’t you 
fire Nora and engage her?” 

“Oh, Edward! I couldn't!” qua- 
vered Mrs. Bristow. “I’ve never had 
colored servants. They stay out at 
nights, and do all sorts of things.” 

“Well, a cook is expected to cook, 
isn’t she?” retorted her husband. 
“Nora’s seasoning would poison any- 
body. I told her yesterday the soup 
was like sea water, and she said she 
really didn’t know, she hadn’t tasted 
1 id 

Mrs. Bristow’s human dislike of 
change was shared by all Mimy’s em- 


ployers. If a worker did one thing 
well, they naturally expected her to 
keep on doing it, and Mimy’s higher 
talents might have remained unde- 
veloped if the little god Cupid had not 
taken a shot at her. She was doing 
day’s work in the colored quarter. Her 
head was tied up in its accustomed ban- 
danna, and she had emerged from an 
alley and was beating a rug against a 
telegraph pole when Ambrose Tolliver 
sauntered past. He wore lilac-striped 
trousers and a tan-colored topcoat. He 
was lighter in color than the coat. His 
hat was balanced at a fetching angle on 
his sleek head. He stepped jauntily, as 
one accustomed to admiration. A stick 
and a big cigar completed the equip- 
ment of this breaker of hearts. 

Mimy leaned entranced against the 
telegraph pole. Ambrose did not even 
glance at her. A few pavements be- 
yond, he was stopped by a creamy-com- 
plexioned young mulatto woman in a 
feathered hat. Their unctuous laugh- 
ter and gay, rich-toned banter filled 
Mimy with envy and despair. 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Wilson,’ Am- 
brose was saying. “I certainly will do 
myself the pleasure of callin’ on you 
this evenin’. No, I ain’t exactly work- 
in’ reg’lar now. That’s to say, Mr. 
Sampson sends for me when he needs a 
extra classy waiter. That’s moh con- 
genial to me, I may say, than workin’ 
in some low-down, reg’lar restaurant. 
But that hat of yours, now. It cer- 
tainly do become you.” 

Mimy marched up the alley and flung 
the rug in at the kitchen door. 

“T’ll finish your day to-morrow, Mis’ 
Johnson,” she called. “I done quit fer 
to-day.” 

There was a hat shop on South 
Street. Thither Mimy strode, deter- 
mination in her eye. She snatched off 
her bandanna and demanded a hat with 
feathers. The milliner recommended 
red roses. 

“You can put them on, too,” said 
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Mimy leaned entranced against the 
telegraph pole. 


Mimy. “Sew ’em in right now. I 
want to wear it home.” She drew a 
handkerchief from her bosom and 
counted out the price. 

Arrayed in her new headgear, she 
stalked up and down South Street, but 
no Ambrose appeared. In spite of her 
preoccupation, she noted with a sniff of 
disdain the cold-storage fish displayed 
by the dealers and the scrawled legends 
—‘Tripe and Onions,” “Black-eyed 
Peas and Pigs’ Tails,” ‘“Chitlings’— 
chalked up in front of the restaurants. 

“Lordy! The trash people do eat!” 
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Alas for Mimy! A few days later 
she met the hero of her dreams point- 
blank on a corner. He passed her with- 
out a look! Mimy was grim and 
resolute. She would change her ap- 
pearance. Money could do it. She in- 
vested in a hair lotion, “Guaranteed to 
Straighten Hair,” and slicked her re- 
bellious mop into a plastered smooth- 
ness. She bought a box of “The 
Original Brunette Powder” and ap- 
plied it freely. Mimy’s skin was fine 
as a baby’s, but it was undeniably dark. 
The brunette powder gave a becoming 
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flush to her smooth cheeks. In a 
climax of desperation, she bought a 
pair of white gloves and forced her 
supple fingers to endure their torture. 
Mrs. Bristow, encountering a fantastic 
Mimy on the street, was shocked and 
pained. 

“That young colored girl must be get- 
ting into bad company,” she thought, 
and canceled Mimy’s weekly engage- 
ment. 

By this time, Mimy had achieved 
Ambrose Tolliver’s acquaintance. A 
mutual friend had said, “Mr. Tolliver, 
let me make you acquainted with Miss 
Mimy Davis,” but Mimy had been 
stricken dumb, and Ambrose’s roving 
glance had taken no note of the be- 
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The president smiled. ‘‘Stop at the paying 
teller’s desk as you go out and 
get it cashed.” 


seeching eyes. He was polite, but un- 
interested, and soon drifted away to 
a more congenial companion. 

“Oh, lordy!” groaned -poor Mimy. 
“T just natchelly got to marry that fel- 
lah! How I goin’ to do it? I dunno 
what’ll help me, onless it’s religion!” 

In search of that last aid to the in- 
jured, Mimy betook herself on Sunday 
night to the church on the corner. A 
large sign proclaimed: ‘Preaching 
To-night. Subject: ‘The Most Im- 
portant Thing in the World.’ ” 

The most important thing to Mimy 
was Ambrose Tolliver’s love. She tried 
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to listen to the exhortation, but her 
mind wandered. 

“How’'ll I do it? How’ll I do it?” 

The preacher warmed to his work. 
His voice rolled out with more and 
more fervor. Mimy woke up and 
listened. Her eyes fixed the minister 
with savage concentration. He 
speaking to her, shouting to her. 

“What’s the most important thing in 
the world? You can’t live without it! 
If you’ve got that, you’ve got every- 
thing! If you can do that, you can 
do everything! What’s the most 
portant thing in the world?” 

Mimy clapped her hands and sprang 
up to answer him. Her glad shout rang 
through the church. 

“I know what it is you can’t live 
without! I got it! Eatin’! Oh, glory! 
Glory!” 

Outside in the street, her excitement 
subsided somewhat, but her soul still 
sang within her. Her whole being re- 
sponded rapturously to the words that 
she had heard. 

“Stands to reason that’s it. You die 
if you don’t get it. Eatin’s the most 
important thing in the world, and it 
shore depends on cookin’, And I can 
do it! Oh, lordy, I can’t wait till to- 
morrer fer to begin!” 

A few days later, the lucky Ambrose 
received a pink, heavily scented note: 


was 


im- 


Miss Mimy Davis’ compliments and _in- 
vites Mr. Tolliver to supper Sunday night 
at Mrs. James Johnson’s. Seven o'clock. 
Fried chicken, cream gravy. Soused pigs’ 
feet. Yams in brown sugar. Waffles. 


Mr. Tolliver went. 


The president of the Fourteenth Na- 
tional Bank dismissed a would-be bor- 
rower from his private office. The se- 
curity was unsatisfactory. The presi- 
dent returned to his desk with a dis- 
contented grunt. It was lunch time and 
a rainy day. He was tired; he didn’t 
want to go out; he hated to get his feet 
wet. 


His doorkeeper tapped and brought 
in a card: 

“A young colored woman to see you, 
siz.” 

The president glared. 

“What of it?” he snapped. 
see her!” 
“She has a card from Mr. Edward, 
sir.” 

The president glanced at it: 


“T can’t 


Pass Mrs. Mimy Tolliver in to see father. 
Epwarp Bristow, Jr. 


“[ done brung you your lunch, Mr. 
Bristow, sir,’ murmured Mimy, in 
honeyed accents. She had slipped in 
behind the doorkeeper, and was unpack- 
ing a basket. “Rabbit ain’t in season,” 
she went on anxiously, “so I just brung 
you a mite of gumbo soup and a half a 
fried chicken.” She set dishes on the 
presidential desk and uncovered three 
corn muffins. “And you mought fetch 
a glass of ice water, young gemman,” 
she said to the astonished doorkeeper. 

Mr. Bristow sniffed the gumbo ap- 
preciatively. He tasted it. 

“Well, well! So you are the young 
woman who cooked Edward’s rabbit 
for him! I remember. I remember. 
Who taught you to cook, Mimy ?” 

“De Lawd done taught me,” said 
Mimy earnestly. “I was jest natchelly 
bawn knowin’. And then / alles tastes 
things to make sure they're right. But 
eat it while it’s hot, sir.” She stood, a 
respectful statue, in the corner, while 
Mr. Bristow ate. 

“And now, my girl, what do I owe 
you?” he asked. 

“You don’t owe me ‘nothin’ for the 
lunch, Mr. Bristow. I jest come to see 
could I borrow fifty dollars from the 
bank.” 

“Whew!” whistled the president. 

“T know it’s a lot of money, but Mr. 
Edward say the bank lend money to 
people, and I done got married, Mr. 
Bristow. My husband’s a classy waiter. 
Him and me is startin’ business, and we 
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has to buy skillets and dishes and 


things.” She produced another card. 
“T cooked a supper for a printer down 
our way, and he printed these here for 
me.” 


Southern Specialties. Enjoy Your Meals. 
AMBROSE & MIMY TOLLIVER, 
6th & Lombard Streets. 
Lunches Served. 
Dinners Cooked. Butler Furnished. 


The president’s eyes twinkled. 

“The bank lends money if the se- 
curity is satisfactory. What security 
do you offer?” 

Mimy looked worried. 

“T can’t jest rightly say, sir. I aims 
to serve you your lunches till I wuks 
it out.” 

The president smiled. 

“T guess I can accommodate you, 
Mimy,” he said, reaching for a check 
book. He drew the check and handed 
it to her. “Stop at the paying teller’s 
desk as you go out and get it cashed.” 
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Mimy curtsied her gratitude. Visions 
of the celestial lunches that she would 
cook for Mr. Bristow floated in her 
mind. The president paused to meas- 
ure her with a shrewd, appraising eye. 

“You'll have to work mighty hard to 
make it pay. It'll be you supporting 
your husband, you know.” 

Mrs. Ambrose Tolliver drew herself 
up proudly. 

“T don’t mind wuk. I’d think shame 
to myself if I couldn’t suppoht one hus- 
band.” 

So, if you happen to stop in at South 
Street Market some Saturday morning, 
you will see a stylish mulatto gentleman 
to whose orders the white market men 
give deferential attention. 

“Yes, Mr. Tolliver. What can I do 
for you to-day?” 





And Ambrose gives his patrician 
order. 

“A pound o’ the best butter, if you 
please, Mr. Grady. And a pound o’ 
the largest mushrooms.” 


KEATS 





(For several days before he died, Keats kept repeating the last line of this 


EGRETFULLY, I close his magic book 

As dusk envelops me in silver gloom. 
A-dream I stare about the quiet room 

Expectantly 





s 
as if from some dim nook 
Porphyro and fair Madeline must look 
To beckon me to where the bowered tomb 
a 


Holds Adonais amid odorous bloom. 
So, thence on lightning wings he ever took, 
Imagination bears me to his shrine; 
Yet, as in spirit reverently I bend, 
Gone from my heart his graven poesy! 
And all I hear is that life-haunting line 
He sighed with infinite sadness near the end: 
“T feel the daisies growing over me!” 
D. E. WHEELER. 
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WhizW haz 


Cap’n Sproul improves the fire-fighting equipment of Scotaze. One of the funniest, 
most entertaining stories ever written by that master of humor, Holman F. Day. 


y was on a Tuesday that the case of 

Mr. Kezar Wass was brought be- 

fore the Scotaze board of select- 
men in special sitting. 

It was the next day—on a Wednes- 
day—that Mr. Wass filed a caveat of 
novel and startling form. 

Not that the days of the week make 
much difference in the matter of this 
plain narrative of recent lively events 
in Scotaze; the sequence of days is 
mentioned merely to show that Mr. 
Wass allowed no grass to grow under 
his feet in proving, according to his 
notion of proof, that he was not a 
lunatic, an unsafe element at large in 
the community. 

Witnesses testified and deposed be- 
fore the selectmen that Mr. Wass had 
for some time been displaying eccen- 
tricities beyond the limits allowed even 
to genius—and Mr. Wass was no 
genius. Daytimes, he secreted himself 
in the depths of a dry well and made 
unearthly noises, to the great alarm of 





his neighborhood; and nighttimes, he 
roosted on the ridgepole of his barn 
and made other unearthy noises both 
alarming and annoying, because folks 
who work hard o’ days need their sleep, 
and his neighbors were hard workers. 
Although Mr. Wass’ brother con- 
tended that the accused was “only a 
leetle speck light-headed,” and though 
Mr. Wass’ loyal wife suppressed the 
fact that he had chased her with a 
pitchfork and had tried to jam her into 
a bag and drown her in the mill pond, 
the selectmen let it be known that pru- 
dence required the removal of Mr. 
Wass to a certain big building up State, 
where whims can be properly caged. 
Mr. Wass rose in meeting, protest- 
ing. 
“The foxes have their holes and the 
birds of the air have their nests, gents, 
according to the best authority there 
is in the world. And if I want to sit 
in my well and commune with the 
higher forces, or roost on my barn and 
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talk to the stars in their courses, I’d 
like to know who has got the right to 
countermand and prevent.” 

Chairman Briggs announced that, ac- 
cording to the law, he had the right, 
and he told Mr. Wass and the family to 
prepare for Mr. Wass’ detention. He 
set the date of departure for the big 
house for Wednesday afternoon. 

“T’ll show ’em that I ain’t crazy!” 
was the burden of Mr. Wass’ announce- 
ments from that time on until ten of 
the clock on Wednesday; he had been 
left to the care of his family. 

So Mr. Wass, to prove his sanity, 
slipped out of his house, hiding a can 
of kerosene under his coat, poured the 
oil into a rear hallway of the town 
house, and touched it off. 

“T’ll show ’em that I ain’t crazy!” he 
squealed, dancing down the highway. 
“I’m laying low the temple of my op- 
pressors! That shows that I know 
what is right and what’s wrong. And 
that’s more’n most folks know in this 
world!” 

In order to get a distinctly unpleas- 
ant person out of this little story for 
good and all, it may be stated right 
here that Mr. Wass was promptly cap- 
tured, pinioned, and removed to the big 
house—and that’s enough about Mr. 
Wass. 

The town house of Scotaze became a 
pillar of fire in mighty short order. It 
was a barnlike building, on an eminence 
just outside the village—a shell of 
boards that contained the town hall and 
the municipal offices. 

Somebody’s first, frenzied yell of 
“Fi-ah!” started. a chorus of vocal 
alarms, and then the clang of the Union 
Meetinghouse bell brought forth the 
populace. 

Scotaze’s fire equipment, for half a 
century, has consisted of the venerable 
hand tub Hecla, manned by the An- 
cient and Honorable Firemen’s Associ- 
ation, composed of the village’s leading 
citizens. 
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These now came bursting forth fromm 
stores and offices and shops of industry. 
They showed great celerity and en- 
thusiasm, considering the fact that 
Scotaze had not had a serious fire for 
a decade and that the association had 
developed largely into a_ social-and- 
dining club. 

Foreman Hiram Look, ex-circus pro- 
prietor, was loafing in the back shop 
of Bibber’s cigar store when the alarm 
was given. He came hurtling forth 
into the village square, his plug hat on 
the back of his head. His gallant as- 
sociates flocked around him. 

“What’s orders, chief?” gasped the 
postmaster. 

“Equip yourselves!” bellowed Mr. 
Look. “Remember the rules, boys. 
Anybody who hasn’t full equipment is 
fined—dollar for a fire—fifty cents an- 
nual inspection. Get to it! Get busy! 
Fiah—fiah !” 

Foreman Look then galloped directly 
away from the fire toward his home, 
swinging his plug hat in his hand and 
yelling the alarm. His men scattered 
full speed for their respective resi- 
dences. 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul, retired master 
mariner, was in the post office after his 
mail when the uproar began. When he 
came forth, the only man who wasn’t 
running wildly was Uncle Jordan. who 
stood on his one sound leg, shifting his 
putter bucket nervously from one arm 
to the other. 

“T want vou should lay your eyes on 
’em, Cap’n Sproul,” wailed Uncle Jor- 
dan. .“They ain’t doing  northing 
to’ard putting out that fire.” 

“Didn’t expect ‘em to, did you?” 
growled the cap’n. “I never knew ’em 
to do anything and in good style ex- 
cept clean up a steak banquet once a 


month. If that was a barbecue up on 


that hill, they wouldn't be losing any 
time getting to it.” 
“You’re president of our new board 
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of trade! 
’em.” 

“It ain’t for me to do that. There 
ain’t any need of it,” returned the cap’n 
grimly. “They’ve got an able and sea- 
manlike foreman. See him running 
down the street, there?” 

“But all he has ordered ’em to do is 
equip—equip! Put on them chickle fix- 
ings. Gol-ram him! He thinks of 
pee-rade before he thinks of putting 
out that fire!” 

“He used to be in the -ircus busi- 
ness,” said the cap’n, with still more 
grimness. 

“And them chickle fixings was only 
planned for old times, They ain’t any 
use nowadays.” 

Cap’n Sproul did not offer further 
comment; he set off toward the fire at 
a brisk pace. 

“The longer that Ancient and Hon- 
orable Firemen’s gang o’ land pirates 
stay away from that fire, the better 
chance there’ll be for sensible citizens 
to put it out,” he muttered. 

An Ancient who had been nearly at 
the scene of the fire to secure his equip- 
ment from his home now came gallop- 
ing back down the street on his way to 
the rallying point, Hecla’s house. 

“You ought to belong to the An- 
cients. It’s too bad you don’t,” he 
hailed, as he approached the cap’n. 

“Yes, ’m*missing that steak dinner 
you'll have at the engine house before 
you start for the fire,” retorted the 
cap’n. 

“This ain’t any time for a citizen to 
be slandering a noble organization,” 
shouted the fire fighter,as he passed. 

He wore a red-and-white scoop hat 
with a fin that extended halfway down 
his back; he carried a wrench used in 
the old days to take apart corded beds, 
two leather buckets, and a big canvas 
bag with a puckering string, designed 
for salvage purposes. Another An- 
cient, meeting him, noted the full equip- 


You have a right to order 
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ment and swore soulfully as he swung 
about to rush back home. 

“Rules!” he gasped, as he tore past 
the glowering cap’n. “I’ve forgot my 
bed wrench!” 

Cap’n Sproul, when he arrived at the 
fire, threw off coat and vest and joined 
the volunteers who were lugging stuff 
out of the town offices. 

“We reckoned we'd leave the fire to 


the Ancients and Honer’bles,”’ ex- 
plained one of the men. 
“That’s a good idea—providing 


they'll drop around after it some time 
during the day,” agreed the cap’n. 
“They can use the coals to cook steak 
on.” 

“Where in blazes are they?” inquired 
another helper, staggering out with 
town books. 

“Last bulletin was that they were 
waiting till Hime Look got on that 
ding-busset hat and had grabbed his 
two leather swill pails and his tin 
horn,” stated Cap’n Sproul. “In the 
meantime, turn to and rowze that stuff 
out, men. This building is spoke for, 
surer’n Tophet will scorch toast.” 

Hecla One came at last with much 
clatter, drawn by men and horses. 

The town house was completely 
wrapped in flames, front and back. 

“Wuff, wow! Wuff, wow!” was the 
constant bellow of Chief Look through 
his speaking trumpet. 

Whether his men understood these 
cryptic utterances or whether they. acted 
on their own initiative, after a time 
Hecla’s intake was shoved down a well 
near by, and her brakes were manned. 

The chief mounted upon her chest, 
clung to the bell hanger, and kept up 
his tirade through the trumpet, duck- 
ing it to mark time. 

Then Hecla began to squirt. But the 
terrific heat from the flames that 
swirled about and above the doomed 
building made merely hissing and 
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steaming vapor of the stream, and the 
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Scotaze’s town house was burned flat, though 

Hecla sucked four wells dry and every 
Ancient’s palms were blistered. 
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men who manned the hose were 
driven far back. 

Scotaze’s town house was burned flat, 
though Hecla sucked four wells dry and 
every Ancient’s palms were blistered. 

After a time, Chief Look came down 
from his throne on Hecla and scrubbed 
forearm over his dripping face. 

“T'll admit that she got away from 
us, to some extent,” he said, gazing into 
the cellarful of blazing embers, “but I 
call on the citizens here to take note 
that no nobler fight was ever made by 
any fire company in this State.” 

“Three cheers for our chief!” called 
the postmaster, fanning himself with 
his hat fin, 

The Ancients gave them. 

“Three cheers for the Ancient and 
Honorable Firemen’s Association,” in- 
vited Hiram. 

The Ancients gave those, also. But 
there seemed to be lack of response 
from the general public. 

“There are men in this town who 
have criticized this loyal organization,” 
stated Chief Look, staring straight at 
Cap’n Sproul. “Where have been cheap 
sneers behind our backs. Now, after 
this noble fight, is the time for any man, 
if he dares, to stand out and criticize.” 

He paused and continued to scowl at 
the cap’n. 

“T say, now is the time—provided a 
man ain’t too much of a coward.” 
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Cap’n Sproul, noting that the eyes of 
the crowd were following the direc- 
tion of Hiram’s stare, stepped forward 
a few paces. 

“Are you trying to draw me into any 
joint debate on this thing?” he de- 
manded. 

“Don’t you admit that we have made 
a gallant fight here to-day ?” 

“Maybe—and you don’t seem to be 
willing to stop fighting, now that our 
town house has been burned down.” 

“Have you got any criticism to 
offer ?” . 

‘Nothing special.” 

“We may as well settle this thing 
here and now—and then have all 
mouths stopped. Is there a chance for 
any criticism on how we have handled 
this fire?” 

“Only on one little minor point that 
don’t amount to much in handling a 
fire.” 

“Name it,” insisted Hiram sternly. 

“You didn’t put any water on the fire 
—that’s all!” 

Chief Look threw down trumpet and 
hat and shook his fists above his head. 
Cap’n Sproul’s face showed no humor, 
but the bystanders were chuckling, in 
spite of furious growls from the An- 
cients. 

“T resent that slur in the name of 
this noble company! You don’t know 
anything about this ie 

“Yes, I do,” broke in the cap’n in 
firm tones. “I hadn’t lived in this town 
six months when I was shanghaied into 
the job of foreman, and it was shown 
up to me that I had to buy ’em an an- 
nual dinner and pay their expenses to 
muster, and my fines were four times 
what the other fines were on account of 
me being foreman—and so it was me 
that paid for most of the monthly din- 
ners. And while I ain’t saying any- 
thing about my fellow citizens as men 
and neighbors, yet I do say that as 
members of that Ancient society and as 
everlasting grabbers and eaters, they 
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ain’t got any more sense of how to use 
a man than a field full of Colorado 
beetles would have. That was my ex- 
perience, and they’re using you the 
same way and paying you with three 
cheers.” 

“T’m proud and glad to do for my 
company,” roared Chief Look. 

“That’s because you like to have your 
swelled head rubbed,” declared the un- 
terrified cap’n. “You hold on, now, 
Hime Look! I’ve got the floor, here, 
for a minute before my fellow citizens. 
You can keep your crowd together and 
feed it on steak four times a day if you 
want to. You can have your three 
cheers every fifteen minutes if it tickles 
you. But this gang ain’t going to have 
the job of putting out fires in this town 
any longer. They couldn’t put out a 
match if they were in the middle of a 
mill pond.” 

For a moment the Ancients and their 
foreman were silent in a state approach- 
ing stupefaction. 

“Call yourselves the Associated and 
Ancient and Honorable Feeders—but 
don’t call yourselves firemen any 
more,” advised the cap’n. “I’m presi- 
dent of the new board of trade, and 
we're going to take the matter up and 
have a fire company in this town that 
will operate with something else besides 
a bed wrench and a couple of swill 
buckets.” 

“Look-a-here!” cried Pharmacist 
Bibber from the ranks of the Ancients. 
“More than three-quarters of our com- 
pany belong to that board of trade. If 
that’s the way you feel, we'll see that 
you don’t stay in office much longer.” 

Chairman Briggs of the selectmen 
stepped forth. 

“Fellow citizens, I think Cap’n 
Sproul has got the right of the matter. 
Here’s a nice town house gone, and no 
place left for our meetings r 

“It’s a good riddance, seeing that 
we'll get shet of them stem-winder, 
never-run-down speeches you hand out 
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to us every town meeting,” shouted 
Chief Look. “I call for three cheers 
for that prospect.” 

The Ancients cheered. 

“There’s a fine sample of public 
spirit!’ jeered the selectman. ‘“Cheer- 
ing because this town has lost valuable 
public property! You don’t have to 
tell us that you let this building burn on 
purpose. All your actions talk that 
Way.” 

“T don’t believe this town wants to 
own to, support, or condone any such 
organization as that gang gathered 
around that old squirt gun,” volun- 
teered a man on the side lines. 

“Nor I,” agreed a neighbor. 

“Nor I,” came a chorus. 

“T’m glad to find out that citizens are 
waking up at last,” said the first select- 
man. “I call on men who will join the 
board of trade and see that Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul stays in office as presi- 
dent.” 

There was a response in numbers 
that overwhelmed the Ancients. 

“We are not afraid of this bunch 
of soreheads,” declared Hiram stoutly. 
“An organization that’s more’n fifty 
years old comes pretty near to swing- 
ing the politics of this town.” 

“You wait till after the special town 
meeting,” said the selectman. “I’m 
going to call one just as soon as the law 
allows. You steak-chawnking critters 
better be looking up the spelling of the 
word ‘abolish.’ It’s going to be used 
in your case.” 

“Going to leave this village unpro- 
tected in case of a fire, hey?” inquired 
Chief Look. ‘You're a devil of a se- 
lectman to be trusted with the votes and 
property of the people! I'll show you 
up so that you can’t be elected even dog 
catcher. What are you going to do in 
case of fire, I ask?” 

“Have old Zeke Tyte play on it with 
his trombone,” returned the town of- 
ficer. “He'll do more good than you 
have done to-day.” 
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Cap’n Sproul walked off, and the se- 
lectman accompanied him. 

Chief Look leaped on top of Hecla 
One. He decided to start his cam- 
paign there and then, in a manner to 
win favor. 

“Ancients one and all! Are we going 
to let cheap politics and old grudges 
ruin the grandest organization that this 
town ever had?” 

“No!” roared his followers. 

“Then rally! Rally behind me! This 
day and date, I shall give a free steak 
supper at the tavern to all comers. Let 
every Ancient bring all citizens and 
friends he can muster. Come one, 
come all!’ The old showman swung 
into his barker singsong. “It’s a game 
that all can play, and we'll make the 
sky the limit. All bets taken. Bring 
your appetites. Bring your tomahawks. 
A scalp for every time you ring the 
bell. Only stuffed images up against 
us. Knock down the dolls, gents, knock 
’em down, We'll show ’em that this is 
the only grand, consolidated, leviathan 
organization in this town. Come one, 
come all!” 

The cheers rose tumultuously and the 
sound of the cheers overtook Cap’n 
Sproul and the selectman at the foot of 
the hill. 

“It must be admitted it’s quite a step 
for the town to take,” acknowledged 
the selectman, manifestly losing some 
of his nerve. “They’ve been pretty 
popular here—that is, so long as they 
ain’t been called on to tend out on a 
fire.”’* 

“That’s nothing but a wolf yap for 
steak,” snapped the cap’n. ‘This is the 
time to get rid of bad rubbage. This 
town needs an up-to-date fire depart- 
ment, and I’m going to see that we get 
it. We’ve got to have a steam fire en- 
gine—strong enough to pump water 
from the mill pond. That’s what we 
want. If this town ain’t up and com- 


ing enough to vote for it, we'd better 
settle back and let Aunt Huldah put out 
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fires with a cup of water and a tea- 
spoon.” . 

“Taxes are run up pretty high as it 
is,’ complained the town officer. 
“They’re starting opposition against me 
already, and if any more starts, I may 
get licked next annual meeting.” 

“If you can’t hold office by doing the 
right thing, you’d better get out and 
give some fellow with courage the job,” 
advised the cap’n, giving his companion 
disparaging glance. Then he marched 
away home. 

The Ancients tucked up the loose 
ends of Hecla One, preparatory to her 
return to her cloister. 

“T think we’d better wait here in a 
body and send down for the drums and 
fifes and make a pee-rade of it back,” 
suggested Lycurgus Knapp. “Might’s 
well let *em know that we ain’t afraid 
of the opposition and are as full of 
ginger as ever.” 

“Exactly!” agreed Chief Look, show- 
man instinct flaming. 





“I don’t care if your engine looks like a tin roof after a 


harrycane,”? barked Cap’n Sproul. 
squirts, don’t she?” 


“She 
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Therefore, Hecla One came trun- 
dling down the hill and through the vil- 
lage in triumph, preceded by her loyal 
devotees. To tuck and boom of drums 
and squeal of fifes they sang: 


“Here we come from old Sco-ta-ze, 
Here we come with Hecly One! 

We're the boys and she’s a daisy. 
We are out for fight or fun. 

Rip te hoo, a rip hip holler, 

We'll lick hell for a half a dollar!” 


That song for long had been the bat- 
tle cry of the Ancients. They sang it 
that evening over and over. Even with 
mouths stuffed with steak did they sing 
it, and Cap’n Sproul, sitting on his 
porch and nursing his ineffable disgust, 
heard it and growled. However, that 
song inspired him just as much as it 
did the Ancients. He was up at six 
o’clock next morning, hustling around 
town for names sufficient to call a spe- 
cial town meeting. He carried those 
names to Chairman Briggs, and the call 
was prepared and posted. 

“T reckon, Cap’n Sproul, 
that you and I are going to 
stand in pretty close together 
in this fight,” suggested the 
selectman. 

“Ain’t any reason why we 
shouldn’t.” 

“If I help you, there isn’t 
any reason why you shouldn't 
be willing to help me, eh?” 

“Might not help you to rob 
a house or commit murder, 
but e 

“T shan’t ask you to do any- 
thing but what’s proper and 
straight business. But as I 
said to you yesterday, it’s go- 
ing to hurt me if taxes are 
jacked up tco high in this 
town. Now all at once things 
have come around so that | 
can see sunshine between the 
clouds.” 

“Glad to know it.” 

“Report of our 





fire got 
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around over the county pretty fast last 


evening. About nine o’clock I was 
called up by my uncle, Mahonka 
Doughty, of West Peru, and he is a 
bright and up-to-date man, right in your 
own class. He said, just as you said 
to me, that we need a steam fire engine. 
It’s always pleasant to bring two big 
and brainy men together. So I’m go- 
ing to have you meet my uncle. He 
is an inventor. He tells me he has in- 
vented a fire engine.” 

The cap’n did not exhibit special en- 
thusiasm. 

“It’s his own get-up,” urged Mr. 
Briggs, “and he’s a brainy man because 
he and you agree 

“It’s all right about our agreeing, 
Briggs, but if any critter in West Peru 
ever invented anything higher class 
than an improvement onto a clothes 
wringer so that his wife could do more 
washing for the neighbors, then you'll 
have to show me!” 

“IT reelize that West Peru is a small 
place, Cap’n Sproul, but lots of times 
big men live in small places. Take your- 
self. You are 

“Just a minute, Briggs. Whenever 
a man begins to swab this soft-talk 
guantum onto me, I suspect that he’s 
getting ready to swallow me. The 
whole idea is, this uncle of yours has 
got to produce something that will 
squirt. And if it won’t squirt, your 
hair-oil talk rolls right off’m me.” 

“I’m going to have him come down 
here and talk to you,” stated Mr. Briggs 
meekly. “And if we can get hold of a 
good thing without having it cost us a 
lot, why, both you and I will be getting 
just what we want. . Stand together in 
a good thing, say I!” 

“I’m open to reason, any time, any 
place,” confessed the cap’n. “Even if 
it concerns something from West Peru. 
But it has got to squirt!” 

On the eve before the special town 
meeting, Chairman Briggs came tow- 
ing Mr. Mahonka Doughty of West 
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Peru up to Cap’n Sproul’s quarter-deck 
—the porch on which the cap’n spent 
his’hours of leisure. 

Mr. Doughty was a small man with 
stooped shoulders, fingers indelibly 
smutched by toil over metals, and eyes 
that had the wide and blank stare of a 
cat’s optics. There was a quiet assur- 
ance about him and he was plainly no 
ignoramus. He went at his business 
promptly. 

“My nephew tells me that you are 
aware that I have invented a steam fire 
engine—and I am given to understand 
that you are leading the movement to 
install one in this village, Cap’n 
Sproul.” . 

“With the strict understanding that 
it must be able to squirt,” supplemented 
the cap’n. 

“T believe I am justified in saying 
that in Doughty’s Dreadnaught I have 
devised a wonderful machine, sir. I 
confess frankly that I have not per- 
fected it in all ways—I am still experi- 
menting on certain features. But I 
am informed that an exigency has 
arisen in this town, and you need to 
decide on something right away. My 
engine is in such shape that I can make 
a test in public, and I feel that a test 
would be a good advertisement for 
me.” 

“Provided it can squirt,” insisted the 
cap’n doggedly. 

“T have the utmost confidence in it. 
So much so that I will agree to stand 
all expenses of the trial. But if I show 
the right results, I shall expect you to 
give me first show when you buy an 
engine.” 

“Say to the cap’n what you said to 
me about price,” suggested the chair- 
man eagerly. 

“Why, it was this way, sir. In order 
to get my engine introduced, I would 
make a very special price to this town, 
so that I could refer all inquirers here 
to the chairman of the selectmen. It 
wouldn’t be necessary to advertise that 
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he is my nephew. In fact, the price will 
be nominal, as you might say. That 
certainly ought to appeal to you.” 

“Tt appeals if she’ll squirt. That’s the 
only point I’m dwelling on.” 

“This engine, being the first one, isn’t 
as fancy looking as these city ones, for 
I haven’t had time to titivate it 2 

“We ain’t buying a fire engine to 
parade behind a fife and drum. We 
have had enough of that kind,” barked 
Cap’n Sproul. “I don’t care if your 
engine looks like a tin roof after a har- 
rycane. She squirts, don’t she?” 

“We are going to get hold of a good 
thing at a price that will satisfy the tax- 
payers,” said Selectman Briggs. ‘Uncle 
Honk, tell Cap’n Sproul about the new 
fuel.” 

“Of course you realize, sir, that all 
machines designed for the purpose of 
extinguishing conflagrations have cer- 
tain elemental, fundamental, basic like- 
nesses. By forming the vacuum, the 
water is lifted; by pressure in the cham- 
ber the water is projected to—to a 

“She squirts,” said the cap’n, hang- 
ing to his main point. 

“Exactly!” Mr. Doughty raised 
grimy digit to mark his point. “But 
my invention takes these mere basic ele- 
ments and makes the result superlative 
by means of a novel and subliminated 
application of the caloric forces. Do 
you get my point?” 

“T reckon it’s all clear enough,” said 
the cap’n, blinking at the upraised 
finger. “But I et a special hearty sup- 
per to-night, and my brains don’t seem 
to work as well as usual.” 

“The idea is, as I have dug it out of 
him,” explained the anxious chairman, 
“he has invented a new thing to burn 
under the boiler that will make a fire 
hotter than the one the devil kindled 
for old Judas I-scarrot in the back bed- 
room of Tophet.” 

“Tt is heat and explosive in one—in- 
stantaneous and tremendous. It is 
power that turns water into vapor 
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which lifts other water and forces it 
through the throbbing atmosphere,” de- 
clared the inventor. “I call it ‘Whiz 
Whaz.’” 

“T understand to a T,” said the cap’n. 
“She squirts. And that is all I wanted 
to know in the first place. And you 
needn’t say any more,” he put in hastily, 
when Mr. Doughty started to speak 
again. Cap’n Sproul was fully aware 
that he was cutting an extremely poor 
figure in that conference, and the itera- 
tion of big words was rattling his wits. 
“Not another word is needed. I'll put 
in my best word for you to-morrow at 
town meeting, so that you'll have a 
chance to show the folks what you can 
do.” 

“Then I shall consider you my bene- 
factor and my best friend,” cried Mr. 
Doughty, rising and shaking the cap’n’s 
hand. “And I now bethink me of a 
little courtesy I can show which will no 
doubt gratify you. No matter what it 
is. We’ll make it a pleasant surprise.” 

With that comforting promise, Mr. 
Doughty departed, in the company of 
his gratified nephew. 

The summons for the special town 
meeting called the voters of Scotaze to 
the Union Meetinghouse. It was a ven- 
erable structure, over whose pulpit was 
a sounding board and whose pews were 
of the old-fashioned sort—pens with 
doors. It was not exactly a comfortable 
substitute for the town hall that had 
been destroyed, for the voters could not 
smoke, and instead of the usual bustle, 
stamping, and gabble, men tiptoed in, 
took their seats in groups in the high- 
sided pews, and whispered decorously. 

Further restraint was added when 
Chairman Briggs called Parson Jaquith 
to the pulpit and asked the elder to 
offer prayer before the meeting was 
opened. 

“T think we all need something of 
the sort,” commented the chairman 
grimly, after making the request. 




















“This may be a meetinghouse,’’ cried Hiram Look, ‘‘but I'll be cussed if I’ll stand that 





kind of salvydingo!” 


“T think so, too, and I hope the Lord 
will listen,” agreed the elder. 

The Ancients had marched to the 
meetinghouse singing their war song. 
Hiram Look had ordered them to bring 
the drums and fifes into the sacred 
edifice and to start up the song every 
time the opposition speakers talked too 
long or attempted to criticize the or- 
ganization that Chief Look headed. But 
after Parson Jaquith had prayed for 
fifteen minutes, the feeling that they 
were in church and that services were 
going on gripped the Ancients so thor- 
oughly that the drummers pushed their 
instruments into dark corners, and the 
fifers hid their fifes. 

“We don’t want the stigmy to stick 
onto us that we go round breaking up 


prayer meetings,” whispered the post- 
master to his pewmate. “Looks like 
this thing has developed into a revival 
service.” 

Therefore, when Cap’n Aaron Sproul 
arose, after the call for the meeting had 
been read, he was not howled down or 
assailed with the blatter of drums as 
the program of the Ancients had pro- 
vided. Chief Look opened his mouth 
to shout; then he glanced up shame- 
facedly at the parson and kept still. 

“T ain’t a speechmaker and don’t pre- 
tend to be one, gents and fellow voters. 
I ain’t standing up here to attack in- 
dividuals—that is, not unless some in- 
dividual starts to attack me. It’s an 


organization that I’m talking about. 
There are good men in it, and most of 
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‘em are friends of mine. Take ’em in 
their stores and homes and et cetry and 
they are all right. But when they start 
to thinking that they’ve got any license 
to try to put out a fire, they’re all 
wrong. About all they do at a fire is 
trip real active citizens up with them 
canvas dunnage bags, or else disable the 
young feliows who are really working 
by dropping them bed wrenches out of 
windows onto all heads in reach.” 

“This may be a meetinghouse, but I’ll 
be cussed if I'll stand that kind of sal- 
vydingo!” cried Hiram Look. 

‘S-s-s-sh!” came a gush of hisses, 
sounding like the rush of the stream 
from Hecla’s nozzle. 

“And now, seeing that that particular 
fire has been put out so promptly,” said 
the cap’n, after a spell of silence in 
which it was evident that Chief Look 
was squelched, “I’m going to leave aside 
all personalities and say that we’d bet- 
ter have a system here in this town that 
can put out real fires just as quick as 
that brimstone patch over there”’—he 
nodded toward Hiram—‘“‘was_ wet 
down. 

“The call for this meeting provides 
two things to be done, and voters will 
have a chance to mark their wishes on 
ballots. First, will the town abolish 
the Ancient and Honorable Firemen’s 
Association, so far as allowing it to put 
out fires? I hope and I believe the 
voters will write ‘yes.’ If the Ancients 
want to stick together and be a social 
gang, let ’em stick and be social. But 
we don’t want ’em around underfoot at 
fires when we get a new department. 
Second, will we buy a new fire engine 
and appoint a committee of five to se- 
lect same? I believe voters will say 
‘yes.’ I ask ’em to say so. And that’s 
all the speech I’m going to make, 
thanking you for your kind attention.” 

“T don’t believe we want any more 
speeches,” said one of the voters. “It 
ain’t any place to bring politics into— 
this meetinghouse. We have been talk- 
9 
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ing this whole thing over for days. We 
all know just how we want to vote. The 
cap’n has stated the facts.” 

“He hasn’t stated the facts! He has 
lied about a noble organization!” de- 
clared Chief Look hotly. 

“Tf there are any more specches al- 
lowed here, that sample-which Mr. 
Look just gave us hints that we'll break 
up in a fight—and that would be a nice 
report to go out from this meeting- 
house, wouldn’t it?” remarked another 
voter. “I move, Mr. Chairman, that 
we don’t have any more speeches.” 

It was put to a vote, despite objec- 
tions from the Ancients, and the gag 
law won! 

Then Chief Look and his adherents 
were convinced that they were beaten 
on the main issues. It was not mere 
objection to oratory that had been an- 
nounced by that vote; the folks of 
Scotaze were not willing to hear de- 
fense or-appeal in the case of the ac- 
cused. 

The blank ballots were distributed. 

“Kneel down in the pews where you 
are and mark ’em,” directed the chair- 
man. 

“And it won’t hurt some of the folks 
here present to stay on their knees 
quite a spell in this place where they 
don’t come very often,” suggested 
Cap’n Sproul. “If they do a little pray- 
ing and a whole lot of thinking, they 
may come to a realizing sense of what’s 
the matter with ’em.” 

“Amen,” said Parson Jaquith. “It 
must delight the eyes of the angels to 
behold so many of the men of this vil- 
lage on their knees to-day, even if there 
is more politics than religion in this 
meeting.” 

The voters kneeled and marked, hold- 
ing their papers on the benches of the 
pews, and the ballots were collected and 
counted. 

The Ancients were humbled—top- 
pled from their throne of supremacy as 
fire fighters. The town voted to ap- 
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point a committee to investigate the fire- 
engine matter, selection of the commit- 
tee to be left to Selectman Briggs. Mr. 
Briggs promptly named Cap’n Sproul 
as chairman of that committee, and had 
picked two others before the cap’n got 
to him with a whispered suggestion. 

“Make the other two men members 
of the Ancients,” said the adviser. 

“We'd better have all our own kind. 
You’d be fighting with them two An- 
cients the whole time.” 

“Do what I tell you to do,” insisted 
the cap’n. “I don’t propose to have any 
label of hog pasted onto me. And we'll 
be three to two, anyway.” 

Therefore, the committee was com- 
pleted by the addition of two of the An- 
cients, Hiram Look and _ Lycurgus 
Snell. 

“T ain’t any kind of a man to sulk 
back after I have been beaten,” said 
Chief Look, rising in his place. “To 
show that I am always onto my job, I'll 
say that I’ll be ready to-morrow morn- 
ing to start for the city with the rest of 
the members, there to inspect and judge 
and select a steam fire engine, one of 
the best in the market. If there ain’t 
any more confidence in our noble or- 
ganization, then we'll go the whole hog 
and let the voters of this town go down 
into their pockets just as far as they 
want to.” 

The chairman turned alarmed visage 
to Cap’n Sproul at his side. 

“What did I warn ye? He’s starting 
something already. Now he wants to 
ram this town into the hole, for re- 
venge. And you know what you prom- 
ised my Uncle Mahonka, Cap’n 
Sproul,” he said in husky undertone. 

Cap’n Sproul cleared his throat and 
stepped forward. 

“T think I know of a little plan that 
may suit voters better than to rush off 
up to the city,” he said. 

“You don’t expect you’re going to be 
able to pick a steam fire engine off’m 
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a blueberry bush down here in the coun- 
try, do you?” demanded Chief Look. 

“Allow me to remark that all the 
brains in this world ain’t bunched un- 
der plug hats,” said Mr. Briggs. 

“Are you making personal reference 
to me?” demanded Mr. Look, shaking 
the silk headgear that served to distin- 
guish him among the citizens of 
Scotaze. 

“By mentioning plug hats, I was re- 
ferring to city men,” explained the 
chairman stiffly. “And they are al- 
ways lying in wait to hornswoggle men 
from the country, and this committee 
better je 

“Say, look here!” exploded Chief 
Look. “I have stood about all the slurs 
that it’s safe to sling in my direction. 
Do you dare to stand up there and tell 
me that I’m in the come-on, hick, and 
jasper class? Why, you cabbage-eared 
rube, I have headed Look’s Leviathan 
Circus and Consolidated Menagerie 
from Dallas to the Allegash! Do you 
think anybody can sell me a tin try- 
boodle and make me think it’s a steam 
fire engine? I’m going up to the city 
and inspect, and this town has got to 
pay the bills.” 

“T am also a member of that commit- 
tee—the chairman of it—and I claim 
that it’s only right to give local talent 
first chance,” said Cap’n Sproul. 

“Local talent! What kind of local 
talent ?” asked the astonished Mr. Look. 
“Tf there’s any local talent in this town 
that can do any better than set a hoss- 
shoe or whittle out a whiffletree, I’ve 
never heard of it.” 

“Tt isn’t exactly local talent,” ex- 
plained the cap’n, without enthusiasm, 
but conscientiously discharging a prom- 
ise, “but it’s in a near-by town. A gent 
has invented a fire engine and——” 

“What near-by town?” 

“It ain’t necessary to state here and 
now.” 

“Here and now is the time to open 
this thing before the voters, I say. 
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‘‘Jocipherus Cesar!’’ yelled Hiram Look. 


Are you ashamed of that town? Are 
you hiding things from these voters? 
Is this public business going to be done 
in the dark? Out with it! What 
town?” 

There were murmurs of indorsement, 
and the cap’n was forced into the open. 

“West Peru. The inventor 

“West Peru! My Gawd!” shouted 
Chief Look. “A town where they’re 





still using pod-augers and voting for 
Andrew Jackson!” 
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**He has left that barn on fire!’’ 


“If money can be saved for taxpay- 
ers, I propose to save it,” insisted the 
cap’n. 

“But if you’re going to deal with a 
man in West Peru, you'll have to take 
the responsibility.” 

“Til take it.” 

“You hear that, voters?” 

“T hope they all do hear it. If money 
can be saved and we can get hold of an 
engine that will squirt, at half the price 
we'll pay elsewhere, I'll be glad to 
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shoulder that kind of responsibility. 
Look to me, I say. And now I move 
that this meeting adjourn.” 

The vote was carried. 

Mr. Mahonka Doughty came to 
Cap’n Sproul with hand outstretched. 

“T want to thank you for what you 
have done. And I ain’t forgetting that 
little thing I’m going to do to show you 
that I can appreciate a favor.” 

“Needn’t go out of your way,” pro- 
tested the cap’n. 

“You'll be showing kindness if you’ll 
let me do it. No matter what it is. 
We'll make it a little surprise.” 

“Very well, Doughty. Now, when 
can you bring on your doostrabulus ?” 

“Advertise it for two days from now, 
sir. I’d like to have a big turnout.” 

The cap’n scratched his nose and 
pondered. 

“T’ll tell you what I’m going to do 
for you, Doughty, seeing that I’m run- 
ning this matter. I'll furnish the build- 
ing for you to practice on.” 

“T wasn’t hoping for so much.” 

“Putting out a bonfire wouldn’t make 
much of a showing, Doughty. We'll 
have to make it a real fire. So I'll 
torch off that old currier shop on my 
lot down near the mill pond. Been in- 
tending to tear it down, anyway.” 

“My idea—and I hope you'll agree 
with me, sir—is to make a run all the 
way through the village, so as to give 
the folks a treat.” 

“Exactly, Doughty! Five minutes 
after I touch her off, you get under way 
with your old whiz whaz, and we'll 
show Hime Look and his gang of steak 
wallopers what an up-to-date fire de- 
partment can do. Put her right down 
the main street. But now, last and final 
—is there any question about her 
squirting ?” 

“You needn’t have a mite of worry, 
Cap’n Sproul.” 

And the inventor departed. 

Mr. Doughty exhibited the secretive- 
ness of most inventors. Under the 
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cover of the night before the event, a 
yoke of oxen hauled his contrivance 
into town. The machine was swathed 
in canvas covers, and he stored it in a 
barn at the opposite end of the village 
from the mill pond. He mounted guard 
over it and informed the inquiring 
Cap’n Sproul in the morning that it 
would add much to the general effect 
if nobody, not even the cap’n and the 
committee, were allowed to view the 
engine until it came bursting forth on 
its way to the fire. 

Cap’n Sproul agreed, but he inspected 
the oxen with disfavor. 

“You don’t expect to pull that engine 
with that pair of horned snails, do 
you?” 

“Certainly not, sir. Nephew Briggs 
will let me have four horses from his 
livery stable. He is decorating ‘em 
now.” 

“Tog much flummydiddle ain’t a 
good idea, Doughty. That has been the 
trouble with the Ancients—all show and 
parade and not enough real, serious 
buciness.” 

But he allowed Mr. Doughty to have 
his way, on the plea that the try-out 
was more or less of a fancy spectacle, 
planned for advertising purposes. 

Hiram Look kept away from the 
barn and did not exercise any of his 
rights as a committeeman, He and his 
men joined the other spectators in the 
village square. 

“Sproul has taken the responsibility. 
It’s his show, not mine,” he said with 
disdain. “Whatever it is they’ve got 
in that barn, they seem to be devilish 
ashamed of it. And considering that 
it’s from West Peru, I don’t blame 
’em.” 


Scotaze’s main street is a straight- 
away affair, and the barn in which the 
mystery was stored was in plain sight 
of the square. At eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, the eyes of the crowd were 
turned in that direction. 
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Selectman Briggs stood at the barn’s 
closed doors, ready to fling them open 
when the bell of the Union Meeting- 
house should announce the fire; at the 
other end of the course, in the currier 
shop, Cap’n Sproul was posted as in- 
cendiary. He looked at his watch, then 
crooked his leg and dragged a match 
across his thigh, 

“All I can say now is,” he remarked, 
as the blaze leaped high from the oil- 
soaked shavings, “I hope she squirts.” 

Smoke puffed through the broken 

windowpanes of the old shop and bal- 
looned high in air. It was signal for 
the bell ringer in the Union Meeting- 
house, and he sagged on the rope and 
sent forth wild alarm. At that moment, 
smoke oozed from the cracks in the 
walls of the barn. It was evident that 
the alert Mr. Doughty had begun to 
steam up. The next instant Chairman 
sriggs flung open the doors, and the 
four horses leaped out, dragging a 
chariot that breathed smoke and flame. 
Briggs’ teamster controlled the steeds, 
and Mr. Doughty was posted on a plat- 
form at the rear of the machine. 

In all the talk that has been made 
about the affair in later days in Scotaze, 
citizens have never agreed in their de- 
scription of the details of Mahonka 
Doughty’s engine. It roared past so 
tempestuously ; it was enveloped in so 
much smoke and dazzled the eyes with 
so much flame; it was past and gone so 
quickly—and, furthermore, there were 
so many other things to demand atten- 
tion at that moment! 

But on one point everybody agreed— 
the engine was named “Cap’t. A. 
Sproul.’ Huge letters on each side 
heralded the fact that Mr. Doughty had 
kept his promise to surprise the cap’n 
with a delicate compliment. 

The funnel of the engine vomited 
flaming brands, gobs of fire, whirling, 
floating torches that shot high in air and 
scaled to earth in all directions; that 
funnel was a geyser of red destruction. 
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“Jocipherus Czsar!” yelled Hiram 


Look. “He has left that barn on fire!” 

That was the first thing to attract 
attention away from the central figure 
of the day’s spectacle. 

In another minute Mr. Doughty’s en- 
gine drew no attention whatever. 

A roar of astonished anger rose from 
the crowd. Above all sounded Chief 
Look’s sentiments on the subject: 

“Good gaddlemighty! That devilish 
A. Sproul is setting every house in this 
village afire!”’ 

There was plenty of visual evidence 
of the fact. Scaling brands lighted on 
dry roofs or lodged in wooden gutters. 
Little patches of flame appeared and 
grew slowly. 

“Come back here, A. Sproul, and tend 
to that barn fire!’ roared Chief Look, 
starting to pursue the fleeing dissemina- 
tor of firebrands. But Mr. Doughty 
was sticking rigorously to detailed 
schedule, and the engine turned in at 
the mill-pond lane. 

Chief Look rushed back to the 
square, leaping high and tossing his 
arms. 

“Rally, Ancients!” he bellowed. “It’s 
up to us to save this village! Get busy! 
And to hell with equipment!” 

It was fortunate that the crowd in 
the square promptly scattered to prose- 
cute their pressing duties, because just 
then, after the roar of a mighty explo- 
sion in the direction of the mill pond, 
the four horses came tearing back, zig- 
zagging through the streets on their re- 
turn, dragging a clanging mass of 
twisted metal—the remains of A. 
Sproul. 

Whatever their record as to other 
fires, Chief Look and the Ancients 
fought that affair most effectively. 
Hecla One was left in her temple. 
Men grabbed pails, leather buckets, wet 
mops, garden squirt guns, and pro- 
ceeded to chase A. Sproul’s firebrands 
wherever they landed. In no case did a 
fire get a fair start on any roof. Chief 
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Look had a regiment of fire fighters 
ready at hand to call on. 

During this general absorption of the 
populace of Scotaze, Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul, retreating from the hot vicinity 
of his blazing shop, after he had ducked 
and dodged various hunks of iron de- 
scending from the skies, found oppor- 
tunity fora few moments with Mr. 
Doughty. He came across the inventor 
in a field where he was slapping himself 
furiously in effort to extinguish flames 
in his clothing. 

“T was too anxious. 
whimpered Mr. Doughty. 
“You damnation % 

“It’s no use to cuss me. I ain’t to 
blame. It all comes of my being too 
anxious to do credit to you. To de- 
velop power, any fuel needs ginger. I 
reckon I overdid my patent—I put in 
too much ginger.” 

“You—you Say, look-a-here, 
Doughty, don’t you know that it would 
have been a good thing for you if that 
old whangdoodle had ripped you into 
mincemeat when it blowed up just 
now?” 

“T suppose so, sir,” admitted Mr. 
Doughty meekly. “But she seemed to 
blow straight up. When I planned out 
the A. Sproul, I 

“Condemn your ha’slet, if you dare 
to use my name ever again in talking 
about that infernal hewgag, I'll split 
ye from clew to earring! Do you know 
what the citizens of this town will do 
to you if they catch you this side of 
West Peru?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“They'll do what I'll do, myself, right 
now, if you don’t start and act as if you 
was running in real earnest!” 

The cap’n stooped and picked up an 
iron rod that was still fairly hot, but 
when he looked in Mr. Doughty’s di- 
rection, that gentleman was going 
strong in the direction of his home 
town. 

When Cap’n Sproul, after taking 


That’s all!” 











counsel with himself apart for some 
time, appeared in the village square, he 
found the populace massed about a 
speaker who was concluding his address 
in ringing tones of appreciation. 

“And so I say to you, fellow voters, 
that the noble fire association that was 
good enough for our fathers is good 
enough for us and has just proved that 
fact. And I believe that it is the senti- 
ment of this town that we’d better call 
another meeting and reinstate the An- 
cients as our official fire brigade.” 

That sentiment was indorsed so vo- 
ciferously and with such unanimity that 
there was no mistaking the changed sen- 
timent of Scotaze. 

“But I suppose there’s still one citi- 
zen who is unconverted,’ said the 
speaker, pointing out Cap’n Sproul on 
the outskirts of the throng. 

‘Just wait one minute before you 
either ride me on a rail or give me three 
cheers,” cried the cap’n, mounting to a 
store platform. “I am not going back 
on the fact that I shouldered the re- 
sponsibility of that thing, whatever it 
was, that just passed down this street 
and then up into the air,” he proceeded. 
“And after I chased that critter on his 
start back to West Peru, I took a few 
minutes to think the thing over, and I 
have concluded that there are a num- 
ber of places in this world where I ain’t 
qualified to break in. I want to say 
simply this—if there’s any joke in this 
thing, it’s on me. I'll make a speech 
at the town meeting asking to put the 
Ancients back where they were before. 
And Ill pay for the dinner to cele- 
brate the doings.” 

The Ancients led the cheering. 

“But I here and now give fair warn- 
ing,” added the cap’n, “that anybody 
who will eat my grub and then ever 
mention anything about my name being 
on that West Peru whiz whaz will be 
considered mean enough to pull up a 
widder’s corn. Am I right?” 

“You are right,” yelled the crowd. 
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A FIRST-QUARREL STORY 


HERE is always a first quarrel, 
just as there is always a first 
embrace. Otherwise, how could 

there be a second, mused Celia Mur- 
ray, a bride of two months who, 
secretly, looked forward to the event 
with no small degree of fascination. 
The cause? Jealousy, of course! And 
the scene she was imaging became im- 
bued with a mystic green that suddenly 
turned to rose color under the flash- 
light of her illuminating smile. A soul- 
stirring reconciliation followed, as the 
rainbow the storm. A golden moment 
worth many a bad quarter of an hour. 

Celia was so impressed with the ex- 
actness of her prophecy that the quar- 
rel was well under way before she rec- 
ognized it to be the epochal event of 
her daydream. 

The Gordon Murrays, fresh from 
Nassau, where they had spent the last 
silver quarter of their honeymoon, were 
gradually becoming established in their 
New York home. Celia, returning from 
shopping one day shortly after their 
arrival, found her husband awaiting 
her in the library with the paralyzing 
announcement that he had discharged 
Oxenham, their prize butler, an inherit- 
ance from the bride’s side of the house. 

After an indignant exclamation, the 
youthful mistress of the depleted 
ménage flashed Gordon a glance that 
condemned him as a busybody, a med- 
dler. 

It was unnecessary, she decided, to 





ask him his reasons for discharging the 
servant. His resolute mouth and set 
jaw told her it had been done merely 
to demonstrate, in the first play of the 
marriage game, his idea of a husband’s 
authority. 

Gordon’s distrust of Oxenham was 
as absurd as it was unfounded, she told 
herself. Indeed, the evening of their 
arrival, he had been in quite a huff to 
find the man established in their home, 
despite the fact that his installation had 
been a part of the wonderful surprise 
engineered by “mamma” during their 
absence. Celia’s mother had closed her 
home almost before the wedding bells 
had ceased their chiming, and had be- 
stowed on the young couple—“dumped” 
was Gordon’s word—her choicest 
household gods, including the English 
butler. 

The dark memory of Gordon’s man- 
ner of receiving the “surprise” made 
Celia’s cheek burn. Assuming an air 
of great dignity, as absurd as spectacles 
on a kitten’s nose, she walked past Mur- 
ray and toward the wall panel marked 
by an electric button. 

“Tf you mean to ring for Oxenham, 
dear, don’t trouble. He’s gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“Yes; gone.” 

She forgot her stately pose and stared 
at him in wide-eyed amazement. 

“Why, that isn’t possible! Oxenham 
is a fixture.” 

“He has been detached.” 


a 
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She turned to her husband and 
grasped his shoulder with her racket 
hand; it was no mean grip, either. 

“Gordon Murray, did you stay away 
from business this morning just to dis- 
charge that poor, innocent old man 
while I was out of the house?” 

“Not exactly,” he replied, and, to her 
fast increasing wrath, she saw the play 
of a smile on his lips. “It happened 
to come round that way, dear. After 
breakfast this morning, I discovered 
that several more boxes of my finest 
cigars had disappeared. Also, another 
box of cigarettes—the large one, this 
time, that held a thousand—and Sg 

She let her hand fall from his shoul- 
der with a contemptuous gesture. 

“Men are such idiots!” she said, be- 
stowing a withering glance on him. 

“T humbly acknowledge we are, at 
times. But why in this special in- 
stance?” 

“Last night, you had three men here 
playing auction.” 

“Well?” 

“Did you count the cigars and ciga- 
rettes your friends smoked?” she de- 
manded. 

“Well, hardly, not being a cash-reg- 
ister host, my dear,” he murmured in 
mild rebuke. 

“Then,” triumphantly, “you’ve made 
an accusation you can’t prove, and, be- 
sides meddling with household affairs 
which are distinctly my concern, you’ve 
done a cruel thing to discharge a serv- 
ant who has lived with my people for 
ten years and re 

“With them and on them,” inter- 
rupted Murray, in turn. 

Celia’s blue eyes glinted. With dif- 
ficulty, she resisted the proddings of 
the little demon within her, the minute- 
man to ill temper, which sprang into 
action just then. 

“What do you mean by that?” she 
asked, with forced calm. 

“During the ten years the man was 
in your mother’s service, her house was 
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burglarized three times,” said Gordon 
significantly. 

“Surely you don’t hald Oxenham re- 
sponsible for those burglaries!” cried 
Celia, with rising anger. “You act as 
if mamma had no sense! If Oxenham 
hadn’t been trustworthy, she would 
have been the very first one to discover 
*.” 

Gordon allowed this statement to pass 
unnoticed, but for a slight lifting of 
the brows, and continued: 

“Another thing—the men at your 
house parties last summer lost so many 
pearl studs and scarfpins that finally 
we took ta wearing them to bed—in our 
pajamas, you know. Mighty uncom- 
fortable. :20, especially the scarfpins,” 
grinning ruefully. “I can’t forgive Ox- 
enham those stabs.” 

“[T suppose you gave that as your 
reason for discharging him,” said Celia, 
with superb sarcasm. 

“No; he seemed rather averse to 
hearing any complaints. He said: 
‘Very well, sir, if I don’t suit, and 
squirmed out of the room—vanished 
into space like a spiral of smoke.” 

“I know,” she said thickly, turning 
her back on him to hide her emotion 
and walking with swift steps to the 
fireplace. “His feelings were kurt be- 
yond expression. The poor old thing 
was stunned.” 

Murray hurried after her. 

“Look here, Celia dear,” he said peni- 
tently, placing an arm round her quiv- 
ering shoulders. “Forgive me if I’ve 
been brutal. I thought I’d make a joke 
of the affair so that you wouldn’t take 
his dismissal too much to heart. I ad- 
mit he’s a bully butler, but I don’t see 
how any one can be attached to the 
jackal.” 

“Jackal!” gasped Celia, pushing him 
from her side. 

Murray bit his lips, and then, in a 
slightly mirth-shaken voice, continued: 

“T apologize for calling him names, 
so long as it hurts your feelings, dear, 
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but I’m convinced 
the fellow is a ras- 








cal. From the first, 
I instinctively dis- 
trusted him, and 





“And I instine- 
tively trusted him,” 
retorted 
Celia loft- 
ily. “And | 
when it 
comes to 
instinct, a 
woman’s is 
as superior 
to a man’s as a 
headlight is to a 
smudge. Scien- 
tists have proved 
that. Why, our 
instinct is a thou- 
sand years old; it 
goes way back to 
the gorilla period,” 
she concluded, 
moving to the ex- 
treme end of the 
hearth and regard- 
ing his laughing 
face with blazing 
eyes. 

For a moment, 
the only sound in 
the room came 
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from two antago- “If you mean to ring for Oxenham, dear, don’t trouble. He’s gone.” 


nistic logs in the 

fireplace that were spluttering, hissing, 
and throwing off sparks at each other 
in an absurdly human way. 

“Nothing that you can say, or that 
any one can say, will convince me that 
poor old Oxenham is a thief,” presently 
declared Celia in angry crescendo. “He 
will have to tell me so with his own 
lips first.” 

Murray slowly lighted a fresh ciga- 
rette and between puffs said: 

“Tt’s not at all an uncommon thing 
for a thief to make a confession in or- 


der to get a light punishment. We'll 
do our best to extract one for you, 
dear.” 

“Wel” exclaimed Celia, horrified. 
“We! You can’t mean to set the po- 
lice on that poor, innocent old man!” 

“Look here, Celia dear, do you know 
your choice of adjectives is simply rot- 
ten? He isn’t poor. He isn’t innocent. 
He isn’t even old, except by compari- 
son. I’ll bet you my dearest possession 
against yours that I am right.” 

“Done!” cried Celia sportily. “I'll 
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bet you my Great-aunt Celia’s pearl ear- 
rings you’re wrong! And, moreover, 
I think it is barbarous in you to hound 
that poor, innocent old man! When I 
married you, I never supposed you had 
a cruel nature—and underhanded, too, 
But I’ll be frank with you. I give you 
fair warning that I shall send for Ox- 
enham this afternoon and offer to take 
him back.” 

“See here, Celia, you mustn’t do 
that,” declared Murray in alarm. “This 
is distinctly a man’s business, and you 
must give way e 

“Must give way!” repeated the bride, 
a scarlet wave suffusing her face from 
the tip of her pointed chin to the auburn 

curl on her fore- 
| | head. “Gordon 
| | *i} Murray, do you 
| think you have 
| |. married a clinging 


! i . + 
| \ vine?” 
t] ‘} 
i if \ |) 





‘*l am—er—lI am very 
sorry that Mr. Murray 
thought it his duty to 
discharge 
morning.”’ 
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“Hardly,” throwing her a comic look 
of despair. “A crimson rambler that 
clings by its thorns.” 

Celia twisted her lips disdainfully. 

“If Nature has provided the modern 
wife with the means to prick her hus- 
band’s conscience, she’s a wise old thing 
who knows her business,” she retorted. 
“Just think over what I’ve said, and 
see if you don’t realize that you’ve been 
perfectly nasty to me and horribly un- 
just to Oxenham. But if you persist 
in your wholly unreasonable prejudice 
against him, you can go to a restaurant 
for your meals. Try Childs,” she ad- 
vised scornfully. 

Then, expressing by a frown her re- 
sentment of his sudden burst of laugh- 
ter, and repelling his attempt to catch 
her in his arms, she fled from the room. 
Fearing pursuit, she took the stairs on 
third speed and raced across the hall 
to her own apartment. 
Once safely behind 
locked doors, a Niag- 
ara of tears spilled 
from her eyes. She 
fancied they were 
shed wholly in pity 
for the unhappy 
plight of the “poor, 
innocent old man.” 

The extreme vio- 
lence of her grief 
made it of short du- 
ration. Presently she 
dried her eyes and, 
with a powder pad, 
removed from her 
cheeks the disfiguring 
tear tracks. Then she 
waited, with a cer- 
tain impatience, for 
the coming of a hum- 
bled bridegroom. 

At the close of an 
uneventful half hour, 
the sound of a knock 
at the door reached 
her eager ear. She 
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tiptoed away from the mirror, seized 
a book, and settled herself cozily in a 
winged chair before the fire. 

“Come in,” she called in a far-away 
voice. 

A maid entered the room. 

“Oxenham is below, ma’am. He 
says, can he come up here to see you?” 

Celia’s book tumbled to the floor. 

“Oxenham!” she exclaimed, disap- 
pointed and surprised beyond power of 
instant concealment. 

Then, suddenly realizing that she was 
a married woman and the mistress of 
an imposing ménage, she masked her 
chagrin with an expression of matronly 
dignity, as nearly as she could accom- 
plish it, and said: 

“Ts Mr. Murray in the library?” 

“No, ma’am. He left right after you 
—er—you went upstairs, and he said, 
should you be askin’ for him, he'll be 
back in an hour or so.” 

Indignation whipped the mask from 
Celia’s lovely young face and exposed 
widened eyes and a ring-shaped mouth. 
She threw back her head with a vehe- 
mence that set the impish red curl on 
her forehead to dancing. Asking for 
him, indeed! A suppliant for mercy! 
She, who was wholly in the right; who 
had fought for a principle and fought 
valiantly, too! 

The least—the very least—she had 
expected as a result of her telling words 
had been a compromise—a promise to 
pension the poor, innocent old man or 
to purchase him an annuity. Well, if 
Gordon chose to sneak away, to pursue 
a do-nothing policy, she would hold to 
her original intention and reinstate Ox- 
enham. If it brought on another quar- 
rel that made life with her husband un- 
endurable, she could go back to mamma. 

She disappeared in the dressing room 
to wipe her eyes. 

“Send Oxenham right up to me,” she 
called to the maid in a muffled voice. 

After a moment of intense listening, 
she heard the familiar pad-pad of the 
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butler’s soft-cushioned shoes over the 
hall rugs, and then his respectfully gen- 
tle tap on the door. 

Her face at once became sanctified 
by an expression of benevolence, and 
in tones cooing with sympathy, she gave 
him permission to enter. 

3ut she was not prepared for the 
change wrought in his mien by his dis- 
charge. Such absolute dejection was 
pitiable. The man seemed to have lost 
all the bones from his body. His head 
was sunk forward; his arms hung limp 
at his sides; and the long hands, so 
deft, so swift to serve, wagged flabbily. 

Celia’s resentment against her hus- 
band, already considerable, mounted 
higher and blunted her customary per- 
spicacity. How merciless, how strong, 
must have been his denunciations, she 
argued, to reduce in a flash the butler’s 
dignified figure to such a tottering struc- 
ture as this! She was too affected by 
his appearance to speak at once; and, to 
conceal her agitation, moved to a writ- 
ing table and pretended to consult a 
very fresh house book. While aimlessly 
turning its spotless pages, she began 
a halting conversation, 

“T am—er—I am very sorry that Mr. 
Murray thought it—thought it his duty 
to discharge you this morning, and I 
am—er—I am ready now to—to offer 
to—to m 

She paused, with an abrupt realiza- 
tion of the critical domestic situation 
she was creating, and threw the man 
a glance. Simultaneously, he half 
raised heavy-lidded eyes, and in the 
glittering slits she surprised a wary and 
a craven expression that made her 
pierce her lower lip with her small 
white teeth as if she were trying to 
eat her words. 

Without uttering a sound, the man 
glided very close to her. 

“Beg pardon, Miss Ceely, but Mr. 
Murray done right,” he whispered hum- 
bly. “I got what I deserved, and I 
have come ’ere now to tell you the 
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truth and to arsk you to ’elp me. It 
isn’t what he thinks, though,” look- 
ing furtively round him. “I never 
touched the cigars and cigarettes and 
wines—never. A butler as ’as any sense 
of his dooties knows he ’olds such things 
in trust.” 

He squinted his eyes and clapped his 
lips together with a muscular movement 
that seemed to shrivel his face to the 
size of a baboon’s. 

“We—er—I—that is, my mother and 
I always felt perfect confidence in you,” 
stammered Celia; but the uneasy feel- 
ing that had begun to inch its way over 
her now expressed itself definitely in 
her mind as suspicion. With eyes 
stripped of sentimentality, she scruti- 
nized the slinking figure before her, and 
the word “jackal” flashed into her brain. 
She turned cold with alarm. Was it 
possible that Gordon was right—that 
he was betting on a certainty? 

At the very moment of her self-in- 
terrogation, the butler unglued his lips 
and put a question to her that made 
the blood fizz in her veins. 

“Miss Ceely, where are your Great- 
aunt Celia’s pearl earrings ?” 

Without pausing to look at the man 
or to answer, she made a dash for 
her dressing room and sank, quivering- 
kneed, to the floor in front of the safe. 
She sought and found the old, time- 
stained morocco box, opened it with 
fingers twitching icily. The crimson 
rushed back to her whitened face. 
What ailed Oxenham? WHad he gone 
suddenly mad? There lay the earrings 
—those marvelous great pear-shaped 
pearls, matchless, priceless, each in it- 
self worth a fortune! 

A shadow crossed the safe. Celia 
shot up from the floor, turned, and 
faced the butler. 

He had followed her into the room 
and was standing a few feet behind her. 

She fixed questioning eyes on him 
and, with a significant gesture, ex- 
hibited the heirloom. The same instant, 
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he thrust a white satin box into her 
hands and crouched before her, almost 
to his knees. 

“Miss Ceely, ’ave pity on me!” he 
besought. “’Ave pity on me! I’ve 
been with you for ten years and served 
you faithful. "Ere are your pearls. I 
‘most got away with them, but when 
it reely come to it, I couldn’t. I ’ave 
brought ’em.back, and so I crave your 
pardon and arsk you to hintercede, and 
don’t let Mr. Murray have me jugged!” 

The old morocco case fell from 
Celia’s tremulous grasp, and, all 
a-quiver, she tore the cover from the 
white satin box. 

What kind of a nightmare was this? 
There lay—‘the pearl earrings, those 
marvelous great pear-shaped pearls, 
matchless, priceless, each in itself worth 
a small fortune!” 

Celia threw back her head and with- 
ered the groveling old fellow with a 
glance. 

“What does this mean?” she de- 
manded. 

“Tt’s all that Frenchman’s fault, Miss 
Ceely, that second man your mother 
had to ’elp for a month last summer,” 
he whimpered. “’E was a devil and 
’e tempted me like a devil. ’E used 
to work on hartificial pearls in a jewel- 
er’s shop in Paris, and he kept begging 
and begging me to give ’im a charnce 
to copy your pearls, and : 

“And you, our trusted servant, who 
had lived with us for ten years, who 
knew all our careless ways, who knew 
the combination of the safe—every- 
thing, gave him the chance!” said Celia, 
in burning condemnation. “Get up on 
your feet and leave the house at once. 
I shall telephone Mr. Murray and let 
him decide what your punishment shall 
be.” ; 

“Don’t do that, Miss Ceely! Don’t 
do that!” begged the man, half sobbing. 
“T’ve brought ’em back and a 

“But not because you repented,” in- 
terrupted the wrathful young judge. 
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“Merely because you know that 
Mr. Murray suspected: you, and you 
were afraid you’d be caught and 
imprisoned.” 

He twisted his flabby hands dis- 
tractedly. 

“Beg pardon, but it warn’t so. I 
brought them back wholly out of 
respeckful feelings for your family. 
The temptation to take ’em 
was awful. You on-top peo- 
ple don’t reealize ’ow afraid 
us working classes is of a pen- 
niless old age! And 
Jacques kep’ telling 
me ’ow old I was get- 
ting, and that soon | 
would be on the town, and ’ow 
we could sell the pearls and 
buy us annuities 

“You could have purchased 
annuities for as many lives as 
a cat with one pearl,” declared 
Celia indignantly, “and of 
course Jacques knew it. Oh, 
Oxenham,” suddenly turning 
reproachful young eyes on the 
servant, “how could you let 
that terrible man persuade you 
to steal? I never, never 
dreamed you were capable of 
such wickedness !” 

“IT warn’t, Miss Ceely. 
That’s why I brought ‘em 









































back,” faltered the man, pull- 
ing at his fingers nervously. 
Celia regarded the familiar 
old figure thoughtfully, and the re- 
proachful expression in her eyes slowly 
changed to one of commiseration. After 
all, why should she not be merciful? 
‘‘Suppose—suppose,” she said, 
breathing very fast, “that I should put 
off telling Mr. Murray about the pearls 
till to-morrow and gave you time to 
get away, where would you go?” 
“Not ’indered, I’m sailing to-night for 
old England. I am too old to fight, 


but I can cook for the poor Tommies 
in the trenches,” 


he said hoarsely. 








Celia gave a queer little shriek and clutched him by 


the shoulder. 


Then, skidding toward the door with 
an “’Eaven bless you, Miss Ceely,” he 
vanished too soon to hear her warn- 
ing that, hereafter, Mr. Murray doubt- 
less would have him under surveillance 
in whatever country he chose to pass 
his remaining years. 

This stormy scene with the man- 
servant left Celia racked and exhausted. 
She turned alternately hot and cold; 
her color came and went; and her dizzy 
brain was no more capable of compos- 
ing an intelligible thought than a spin- 
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ning bobbin. She paced the room, hold- 
ing her pearls to her bosom in a 
desperate clutch, as if she feared the 
treasure might be snatched from her 
hands at any moment. And all the 
while, she mutely besought Gordon to 
come to her. 

After the passing of a turbulent half 
hour, the door actually opened to admit 
her husband. She rushed forward to 
meet him. 

“Oh, Gordon dear, why, why didn’t 
you come before?” she cried frantically. 
“Something terrible has happened, but 
I’m in honor bound not to tell you a 
thing about it till to-morrow! I’ve had 
to settle it all by myself, and x 

She gasped, and passed the back of 
her hand across her forehead, for at 
that moment she caught sight of some- 
thing dangling from Gordon’s fingers 
that made her eyes round out of their 
sockets like a pair of glittering marbles. 

“Oh, Gordon darling, I know!” she 
cried, weeping hysterically. “You've 
seen Oxenham, and I’m glad of it! I 
couldn’t have kept the story from you 
another minute, even if I did promise 
him I would. But, dear, those pearls 
you’ve taken from him are imitation, 
made by that awful Jacques! Of course 
he told you about it, though, and that 
he had given me back the real ones. 
That shows he isn’t wholly bad.” 
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Gordon took the earrings from her 
cold hand and examined them inter- 
estedly. 

“A mighty good imitation,” he de- 
clared. 

Celia gave a queer little shriek and 
clutched him by the shoulder. 

“Imitation!” she gasped, trembling 
like a flower in the wind. 

“Yes, dear, but don’t mind. Any 
one, not an expert, would have been 
fooled. Oxenham took a great chance 
this afternoon and almost got away 
with it. He came here for the sole 
purpose of getting possession of the 
earrings. You see, his discharge in- 
terfered with his plan to substitute the 
real pearls with the artificial ones that 
Jacques finished only last night. He 
has made a full confession to the de- 
tective I sent to watch the house an 
hour ago.” 

During the narration, Celia had been 
drawing closer and closer to her hus- 
band, and at its thrilling conclusion, she 
flung herself into his arms. 

“The jackal!” she cried, in complete 
self-abasement. “The jackal!” 

She raised her eyes and, through her 
tears, flashed Gordon a radiant, laugh- 
ing glance that, naturally, caused a rain- 
bow. And under the roseate crescent 
a reconciliation took place quite as soul- 
ful as the one of Celia’s dreams. 
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‘THE summer morning pants with early heat 
And more to come, the very pavestones burn, 


When hist! 


A welcome sound! 


Up the flushed street, 


A jolt and rumble as the slow wheels turn, 


And, rainbow touched, the spray falls, vanquishing 


The restless dust. 


I’ve fumed, some thoughtless hours, 


At civic outlays; but, O witching thing, 
I don’t mind being taxed for summer showers! 
RueEEM Douctas. 
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A TWO-PART STORY. PART II. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HERE was one to whom the ten 
months of travel flew on radiant 
wings, bringing a new experi- 

ence every minute and closing all too 
soon. This was Julie. She was per- 
haps the only one in the company who 
found the United States interesting. It 
returned the compliment. 

The following June, when she went 
back to Sarnoc for the summer, she de- 
lighted Shon Blue with her increased 
charm, but disgusted him because she 
was not yet married and settled. A 
great, big girl of eighteen, marching 
on to nineteen, and still single—pre- 
posterous ! 

“W’y haf my Aubree not pay me 
a visit, aha?” he asked her, as a weird 
by-product of the matrimonial matter. 
“A year, now, since he haf fish’, Yes? 
No?” 

She told him that she had heard of 
Mr. Vaughn through other friends, and 
that he was performing that highly il- 
luminative feat known as “burning both 
ends of the candle.” 

“W’en you arrive back in New York, 
you send my Aubree on here to me. I 
fix him,” said Shon, thoughtfully run- 
ning his hands through his hair till it 
stood out in a bush, needing only a gar- 
land of grape leaves to make him a 
Silenus. 

She made no comment on this invi- 
tation and promise, but she remembered 
them, and acted on them later. By the 
end of August, she received her pen- 





ciled post card from Nate Levison, tell- 
ing her to report for rehearsal. Levi- 
son never wasted two cents and good 
ink on so risky a venture as an artist. 
And in September she was gladly back 
on the old stamping ground, ensconced 
again as the pet corpse in Mrs. Curtis’ 
undertaking parlors, hurrying to and 
fro to rehearsal, studying, sewing, din- 
ing at a ten-cent restaurant one night, 
enjoying a brilliant dinner party the 
next—in a word, doing all the irregular 
and unhealthy things that the young and 
aspiring seem to grow strong on. 

Her meeting with Vaughn had 
shocked her. He had changed terribly 
in the year, being quite as sallow as the 
candle he was reputed to be burning 
and showing facial lines that belonged 
to the far forties instead of to the near 
thirties. Only when he spoke of his 
work did his handsome face light up 
in the old, pleasant way. 

“This is going to make or mar me, 
Julie,” he told her, at the conclusion of 
the last rehearsal. “Make or mar me.” 

“Oh, but one play cannot « 

She stopped as she came to the shop- 
worn expression, unwilling to sink to 
it. She had disliked hearing him use 
it. It proved that his mind was lazing, 
picking up the last words that some- 
body else had laid down. 

“Do you think it good?” he asked, 
breaking in. To jump from one subject 
to another was becoming a habit with 
him. 

“It’s a very strong play,’ 
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There was very little to be gathered from the face of it—Julie smiling and standing 
at ease; Gene sitting and showing a paleness that was 
particularly unusual in him. 
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swered with a sigh. “But I hoped you 
were going to try something—differ- 
ent.” 

“T did try,” he answered irritably. 
“Did just what you asked me—wrote 
twaddle. Then, after three acts of it, 
I had sense enough to leave off.” 

Almost as startled by the outburst 
as hurt by it, she looked at him curi- 
ously. He seemed to hear his own 
words coming back to him in hideous 
echo. 

“Julie, you must forgive me,” he said 


slowly. “I’m not myself. And the 
thing that I am I hate. It’s self-bit- 
terness that makes me cruel. I spend 


so much time rending and lashing my 
own miserable failings that I sometimes 
turn and snap like a cur. A person 
who writes for a living is a pretty nerv- 
ous beast, Julie. And this play means 
more to me than you can guess. I’ve 
made it a sort of test of my own ability 
—of my sanity. If it goes, then I'll 
believe in myself; if it’s damned, then 
I aii dzmned with it—everlastingly.” 

“Mr. Vaughn, that is wild talk.” 

“Julie, [ seem to have no other ‘talk’ 
left. I often remember what you said 
one day in Sarnoc. You said you would 
never fail a man who came to you with 
a straight request, like, ‘Julie, open the 
door.’ I think of it! I think of it! 
I seem to be shut in, suffocating, a pris- 
oner in a cell, tortured by a thousand 
crazy fancies. If I could get out, I 
would be well. I know it.” He spoke 
uncertainly, ramblingly. He passed his 
hand in a dazed way across his fore- 
head, trying to brush the cobwebs from 
his brain. Suddenly he extended the 
hand to her. “Julie, open the door!” 

Quietly playing the nurse, she ac- 
cepted his hand and held it a moment. 

“T will, Mr. Vaughn. But it is for 
you to say whether you will come out 
or not.” 

“T’ll do what you tell me.” 

“Father wants you up in Sarnoc. Go 
to him. The sooner, the better, I think. 
10 
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Even 


Why could you not go at once? 
to-night ?” 

Then he knew that she expected the 
play to fail. She wanted him safely 
out of the way. 

“That is impossible, Julie. I must see 
the first night through—must see the 
first week through.” 

“Promise me to go at the end of 
the week, but don’t promise unless you 
mean to keep your word.” 

“T’ve never broken a promise!” 

“T can believe that.” 

Her quiet answer turned away his 
anger. , 

“Well, I promise you to go, Julie,” 
he said moodily. “I need a vacation or 
—or something.” 

Not quite as comforted by the prom- 
ise as she had expected to be—for she 
felt that he was right about there being 
“something” else needed beside the va- 
cation—she left him. She was as nerv- 
ous as he about the first night. So were 
the trio of managers. So was every 
one else. A series of failures gives a 
theater a black eye. 

Well, the first night came and went, 
deciding nothing except that Miss Julie 
Blue had scored the hit of the evening, 
and in a small part, too. She was given 
the only curtain call. But no one be- 
grudged it to her, not even the two 
women who did not get one. Miss 
Clare and Miss Devine were both thank- 
ful for anything that held out a hope 
of a run for the play. And since it 
was not hissed off at the first perform- 
ance, it might run. Even Nate, Hot 
Air, and the come-back permitted 
themselves to dream of it. Behind the 
scenes, everybody was congratulating 
everybody else. Vicky was jubilant be- 
cause her name was at last on a pro- 
gram as coauthor. Vaughn, restored to 
much of his usual poise, had to stand 
a great deal of handshaking. 

Julie was in a private seventh heaven 
of delight because she had received a 
confidential communication from the 





manager in New York City, asking her 
to call upon him any time that she con- 
sidered releasing herself from her pres- 
ent engagement. She slipped quietly 
from the theater, anxious to get home 
and think this new chance carefully 
over. 

She had not gone a half dozen steps 
in the street before she heard her name 
laughingly and remonstratingly called 
by a voice that had grown very familiar 
to her during the past few weeks— 
Gene’s. 

“Beauty, never make the beast run 
after you,” he panted, overtaking her 
and laying a firmly detaining hand upon 
her arm. “It riles him.” 

“What does the beast want of me, 
this hour of the night?” she asked, for- 
giving him the slighting touch. He was 
keeping her interested by arousing in 
her a set of curious emotions for which 
she had as yet no name. 

“Julie, if you don’t know what I want 
of you by now, it’s not my fault,” he 
answered experimentally. 

“Mr. Savage, I’m never called by my 
first name without my permission,” she 
said hesitatingly. 

“Tell me how men get that permis- 
sion. It’s one of the things the beast 
wants, Beauty. For instance, how did 
Vaughn get permission, Beauty?” 

“T would rather hear you call me 
‘Julie’ than that last—in that tone,” she 
said, vaguely distressed. 

“Thank you, Julie,” he answered 
promptly. “Do you know, you were 
simply glorious in that part to-night? 
As I sat in front and watched you, I 
thought to myself—well, I thought any 
number of things that won’t do to re- 
peat top voice in the street. Ah, that 
reminds me of what the beast did want 
of you! There’s to be a little supper 
at my place to-night, and you must 
come.” 

He turned her and walked her back 
toward the stage dcor, where his car 
was in waiting. The supper idea was a 
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likely one—and an inviting one to a 
hungry girl. What more natural than 
that the company should meet at Gene’s 
and talk the evening over? 

“Thank you for coming back for me,” 
she said, entering the car. Then, as 
he took his place beside her and they 
started off, she asked hospitably, “Isn’t 
there room for some of the others?” 

“For me, the car is now filled,” he 
answered pleasantly. 

“Oh, yes, and for me, too,” she 
quickly contributed, afraid that she had 
hinted dissatisfaction with his society. 

“T knew you’d be kind, if I waited, 
Julie,” he said, feeling for her hand 
and holding it. 

“And you must be kind, too,” she 
cried incoherently. She freed herself 
and drew as far from him as she could. 
“T do not like you to be—this way. I’ve 
changed my mind. I won’t go to the 
supper. If you will have your man 
stop here, I'll get out and walk home. 
I won’t trouble you to drive me there.” 

“That’s good of you,” he answered, 
smiling, “for I wouldn’t do it. Yes, 
you'll come to the supper. I’ll behave. 
The beast will ‘roar as gently as a suck- 
ing dove.’ But I’m not ashamed of 
myself, It’s your own fault. You have 
no business being so pretty.” 


“Ought you not to be writing your 
criticism?” she asked, nervously trying 
to restore him to his normal state. 

She wondered if he had been drink- 
ing. She said no more about having 
the car stopped. She would rather be 
with the others than by herself. Bet- 
ter Vicky’s rudeness and Carmen’s vul- 
garity than this unnamed new some- 
thing in Gene. And Vaughn would be 
sure to be there. The very thought 
brought a sudden peace. She had never 
had anything of this sort to fear from 
him. 


” 


“My column has gone to press hours 
ago,” confided Savage. “I write a much 
better report of a play before I’ve seen 

















it. Seeing a play is apt to bias one’s 
judgment.” 

“Oh, don’t speak that way!” she 
begged. A dramatic critic was one of 
her heroes. “You are joking!” 

“Joking?” He drew out his watch 
as if to see, and noted the time by the 
gleam from a street lamp. “No—it 
lacks a few minutes to twelve, and I 
never joke till twelve. Here we are, 
3eauty—I beg your pardon—I mean 
‘Julie.’ ” 

They were in a quiet side street, and 
they entered one of those solid stone 
prison structures that represent the last 
cry in sumptuous, modern bachelor 
apartments. Julie accompanied him into 
his. It was brilliantly lighted, but it 
was very quiet. 

“Here is where you put your things,” 
said Savage, showing her into a hand- 
some boudoir. “Though ‘lay aside your 
wraps’ is the élite for it. Elite! I’m 
always pleased when I can say élite.’ 
Not understanding a word of French, I 
love to use it frequently. Please make 
yourself at home and do as you like. 
Come hunt for me before long. [ll 
be in the dining room.” 

He left her. She waited a while for 
a maid or a housekeeper, but none came. 
She was obliged to wait on herself. 
After a satisfied glance in the glass 
and a faint smile at the remembrance 
of her countrified self of a year ago, 
she went to hunt for her host, as he 
had recommended, and found him con- 
templating a prettily set small table in 
a very well-appointed dining room. At 
a distant buffet was a hired waiter, of 
a melancholy, expatriated countenance, 
an undersized, glum foreigner who 
seemed not much to care what happened 
to him or to anybody else. She chanced 
to hear him apostrophize as “une 


guépe” the corkscrew with which he 
had just pricked himself—‘ta wasp”— 
and she recognized the slang as belong- 
ing to the southern province from which 
her father had come. 


At the time, she 
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was hardly conscious of noticing this, 
being too busy regarding the table, 
which was set for only two. 

Savage courteously invited her to her 
chair. 

“Where are the others?” she asked. 
“You said a 

“Pardon me, it was you who said it,” 
he answered, smiling.’ The smile made 
him look particularly gentlemanly and 
nice. “I merely told you you must have 
supper here, and you came. I am hon- 
ored.” 

“But I am not,” she answered. The 
waiter had passed into an anteroom, 
leaving her feeling more stranded than 
ever. “I am sure it is an insult for 
you to ask me here by myself.” 

“Now why ?” he asked, pleasantly ar- 
gumentative. “It was apparently no 
insult for our poor gone-to-the-dogs 
Aubrey to ask you down to New York 
—by yourself.” 

“He didn’t ask me. 

“Exactly! You came. And you 
come to-night. We are both honored. 
Where is ‘the insult in asking you, 
Beauty, to have supper with a very 
lonely beast? And a good supper. You 
mustn’t try to fit country standards 
to city life—except when squashing 
Vicky.” 

“The city standards in this case are 
more rigorous than our country ones. 
If from nowhere else, I have learned 
that from the plays.” 

“If you’ve found morality in Au- 
brey’s plays, you’re the first one to do 
so,” he answered, laughing hopelessly. 
“Sit down, Julie dear.” 

“l’m going home,” she answered. “I 
just remember that my landlady prom- 
ised to sit up for me and hear how the 
performance went.” 

“You live for your landlady? 
you are very amusing!” 

He took her hand as she tried to pass. 
The clasp was a firm one. 

“You don’t mean to suggest that you 


would try to stop me?” she asked, her 





I came.” 
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heart growing desolate and heavy. She 
knew herself to be trapped, and by one 
who was all the more unscrupulous for 
the very reason that he saw no partic- 
ular tragedy in the escapade. 

“Certainly I would,” he answered 
soothingly. “Come, come, Julie, you 
are going to be reasonable. The world 
is a tight hole for those who are afraid 
of its stupid little rules. Clever folk 
like you and me make our own laws 
and are free. That’s what our brains 
are for. I know you care for me. 
You’ve shown it. That’s worth more 
to us than convention. Sit down. 
Don’t make a scene.” 

He said this last in a low tone, for 
the dismal, undersized waiter was back. 
Julie looked around the room for a 
telephone. There was none. She went 
to her seat and composedly took it. 

“To our better understanding,” said 
Gene, filling her glass and his. 

“That is a German wine,” said Julie, 
smilingly reading the label on the bot- 
tle. “Certainly you do not expect me, 
of France, to drink it?” 

“Will you drink wine of France if 
I send for itr” he asked, eager to please 
her. 

“Of a certain vintage,” she replied, 
glancing gently at the waiter, who had 
drawn near and was patiently listening. 

“What vintage is that?’ asked her 
host. 

“Sept-neuf-trois-neuf,” she replied 
nonchalantly, giving Vaughn’s telephone 
number. , 

The waiter widened his pale-blue 
eyes, but knew better than to contra- 
dict a lady. 

“T don’t know that wine,” pondered 
Gene. “But this beggar evidently does. 
I’ll send for it.” 

“You do not speak French, you said. 
Let me. There is a winery on Fifth 
Avenue where no English is spoken. 
Let me telephone.” 

She attempted to rise, but her host 
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laid his hand persuasively on her arm 
and patted her again into her seat. 

“Julie, you might call up the board 
of health,” he mentioned equably. 
“Please give your order to Louis Na- 
poleon, here, and let him do the phon- 
ing.” 

She turned to the waiter. 

“Pour Vamour de bon Dieu, fais moi 
ce chose-ci——”’ 

“*For the love of God,’” translated 
Gene idly. “You evidently want that 
drink badly. Well, you’re not the first 
lovely girl I’ve known who had a proper 
thirst.” 

Continuing rapidly in French, using 
the slipshod idioms of his native prov- 
ince, she told the waiter to call up the 
given number and ask Mr. Vaughn to 
bring Mrs. Curtis to her at once. She 
disguised the familiar names by spell- 
ing them. 

Without moving a muscle of his sal- 
low, uninterested face, the man left the 
room. 

“And have you forgotten that I must 
be very hungry?” smiled Julie, touch- 
ing her plate. “If I am guest of honor, 
you're treating me shabbily in regard 
to food.” 

“T thought you would wait for the 
wine,” Gene apologized, serving her. 

“T never drink while eating,” she an- 
swered. “One can put one’s mind to 
it so much better afterward.” 

Savage laughed. 

“You have the hair of a thoroughly 
good sport, Mademoiselle Beaulieu,” he 
said admiringly. “I knew I was not 
mistaken. Well?” This last was to 
the waiter, who had reéntered. 

Julie’s lifted fork remained poised. 

“Zat w’at was send for is to arrive 
at once,” replied Louis Napoleon stol- 
idly. Then he removed the glass of 
German wine and placed a fresh one, 
as if in readiness. 

“Julie, you’re only pretending to eat,” 
noticed Savage. “Why?” 

“It would choke me! That is—I— 
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It took almost two hours to reach the clearing in the woods where stood Shon’s rambling 
shack of a bungalow. 


wai, I’m thinking of my acting to- 
night.” 

“Tt certainly was admirable, my dear 
girl.” 

“T’m going to show you how much 
better I can do.” She shoved aside 
her plate and, without rising, began to 
imitate Carmen Clare in some of her 
scenes of the evening, doing it with a 
great deal of diablerie and cleverness 
—and killing a great deal of time. 

Savage propped his head on one hand 
and enjoyed her thoroughly. 

“Presently I shall send this man pack- 
ing,” he promised in an undertone, in- 
dicating Louis Napoleon. “Then we'll 
be by ourselves.” 

The frightening promise sent her un- 
steadily to her feet, but she deftly made 
the recoil appear to be a part of her 
next mimicry. 

“This is Miss Devine, with her feet 
on the stage, but her mind in her hen- 
nery.” 

With bored voice and tired .gestures, 
Julie faithfully copied the heavy Ethel’s 


best scene, ending in a lively aside to 
some one in the wings that eggs had 
gone up to forty cents a dozen. 

Gene laughed immoderately, with a 
growing admiration for the artist that 
visibly went to his head. He put his 
arm around her and attempted to in- 
duce her to share his seat. 

“Good work, Julie! I must kiss you 
for that.” 

“Don’t !” 
“Don’t!” 

The faint sound of a bell caused him 
to relinquish his hold and to say for- 
biddingly to the waiter, who was mov- 
ing toward the front vestibule: 

“Didn’t I tell you I was at home to 
no one, you fool?” 

“But perhap’ it is ze gentleman,” im- 
perturbably replied the fool, mildly con- 
tinuing on his way. 

“What gentleman?” 

“For which you telephone.” Louis 
Napoleon bowed deferentially and dis- 
appeared to let the caller in. 

“It's Mr. Vaughn,” explained Julie 


she cried, anguished. 
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rigidly, addressing her staring host. 
The comedy mask had fallen from her, 
and she was drawn to her full height. 
“With Mrs. Curtis. Since you neg- 
lected to protect me, I have had to do 
it for myself.” 

“Vaughn here? What in the devil’s 
name do you expect me to say to him?” 
asked Savage furiously. 

“You know better than I—what to 
say in that name.” 

Repudiating the issue, she smiled in 
sudden relief, for Vaughn had entered 
the room. He stood stock-still, in stern 
study of the situation—as it appeared. 
There was very little to be gathered 
from the face of it—Julie smiling and 
standing at ease ; Gene sitting and show- 
ing a paleness that was particularly un- 
usual in him; the supper table between ; 
a lackadaisical waiter in attendance. 

“Now, this is good of you, Aubrey,” 
then said Gene, rising and shaking his 
visitor cordially by the hand—a hand 
that at first pumped up and down quite 
woodenly, but that gradually responded 
to the other’s friendly sincerity. “I 
had a sort of seizure in the street, and 
Miss Blue was kind enough to accom- 
pany me here. I’ve tried to make her 
eat, but she won’t, and though I’m feel- 
ing better now, she won’t let me see 
her home. You are the favored cava- 
lier !” 

“You are my father’s friend,” cor- 
rected Julie softly, “so I dared to trou- 
ble you. Though I would not have 
done so could I have reached Mrs. Cur- 
tis by telephone. Is she with you?” 

“She’s in the cab, Julie. Do you 
want her up here?” asked Vaughn, still 
looking around him rather oddly. He 
was not quite satisfied. 

“No, I will go at once. Will you 
come, Mr. Vaughn?” For the last thing 
she wanted to do was to leave the two 
men alone. 

“Always at your service, Julie,” 
Vaughn answered, stepping aside to let 
her pass him. 
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“Oh, sit down and have a bite, Au- 
brey, now you’re here,” pressed Sav- 
age genially. 

“When Miss Beaulieu prefers to go?” 
Aubrey turned on him. 

“Why, no—of course not. What 
was I thinking of?” 

The three were now in the boudorr, 
and Vaughn silently helped Julie into 
her things. Gene did the talking, and 
did all of the cordial leave-taking. 
Julie said nothing till she and Vaughn 
were out in the deserted street. What 
she then said was very simple. 

“It is good to get a breath of pure 
air,” she observed, filling her young 
lungs. 

Then she began to tremble. Vaughn 
halted on the way to the cab. 

“Something has gone wrong, Julie.” 
He did not ask it as a question; he 
stated it as a fact, and stated it very 
quietly. But she felt his arm stiffen 
into an iron bar. 

“T’m_ tired!” she cried, clinging 
tightly to that arm, as it endeavored to 
free itself from hers. “You promised 
to take me home!” 

“But first I’m going back to tell that 
man he is a damned liar!” 

“Wait!” She caught his hand in 
hers. “You will believe me, Mr. 
Vaughn ?” 

“To the edge of the Great Divide 
and across it, Julie!” 

“He said nothing that was not true.” 

Vaughn sighed relinquishingly—and 
saw her safely home. 

In the next few days their own par- 
ticular set had an unusually big budget 
of things to discuss. Among them, 
these few stood out prominently: Gene 
Savage had been most delightfully 
beaten up by a waiter whom he had 
attempted to chastise for delivering a 
phone message incorrectly, and would 
have to keep in seclusion for weeks; 
the new play fell dead and was taken 
off; Vicky Dalroy honored its demise 
by giving a “sob supper” to all who 




















were concerned in its fortunes; Aubrey 
Vaughn appeared at that event in a 
state of beastly intoxication—or some- 
thing—and fell in a heap at the festive 
board; Miss Dalroy and Miss Clare 
made public announcement to those 
present that they would cut him from 
their list as an incurable “dope fiend ;” 
Miss Blue pressed Harry Carroll into 
service, making him load the sot and 
his suit cases into the first train north 
and ship him f. 0. b. to her father. 


CHAPTER IX. 


To the man who is killed, it doesn’t 
make much difference whether he was 
shot accidentally or on purpose. The 
state of his mind prevents his going 
into particulars. That was very much 
the state of Aubrey Vaughn as he trav- 
eled from New York to Sarnoc. He 
stayed in his berth as long as the ma- 
hogany-hued emperor of the line per- 
mitted ; then he gloomily drowsed away 
the rest of the time in the smoking 
room, keeping his raw nerves from in- 
tolerable smart by frequent use of the 
drug. 

Yet when he stepped off at the famil- 
iar old timble-down station, saw the 
serene green forests stretching for 
miles with not a beast of a house in 
sight, drew the balsam breath of the 
pines into his starved lungs, felt the 
friendly sunlight pour over him like a 
whole ocean of warmth and freshen 
up his other inside organs that had been 
kept so long in city cold storage, he 
strode forward to hunt for Shon Blue 
with much of his usual vigor. 

Then, here at Sarnoc, he heard the 
words that had made him turn around 
in amazement, a year and more ago, 
‘at the Grand Central Station. 

- “Please, Mr. Vaughn, if you would 
not walk so fast!” 

And there again was Julie, not 
frightened and white as then, but joy- 
ously imitating the old situation, break- 
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ing into her spontaneous, childlike 
laughter at sight of his surprise. 

“Well, I never!’ was the most origi- 
nal thing he could find to say. But the 
grip of his hand, and the light on his 
face as he stood bareheaded before her, 
spoke more to the point. 

“TI thought you would feel obliged to 
be conversational and attentive to me if 
you knew I was on the train, so, like 
Tar Baby, I ‘lay low an’ say nuffin’,” 
she explained. “I hope you rested.” 
She shot a look at him; and then her 
bright face clouded at the signs she saw 
on his. 

“Well, I never!” he replied, making 
the same words do. He was still too 
much surprised to talk, though her ap- 
pearance was an entirely natural one, 
considering the fact that the company 
was not even going on the road and 
home was the place for her. “How 
queer it is to see you here!” 

“Why? We started from here. And 
now we are tracking back. To track 
back is sometimes the only way of get- 
ting on the right road.” 

She seemed a little startled after she 
had said this, and immediately hurried 
to the station building to see about 
transportation for their things and for 
some provisions she had had sent on. 

An obliging lumberman, who was go- 
ing off with his wagon empty, volun- 
teered to take them, if they cared for 
his style of conveyance. 

“And here’s a letter for you, Miss 
Shulie,” remembered the lumberman, 
bringing it crumpled and warm from 
his pocket, “that your pa gave me to 
mail. He’ll sure be tickled to see you 
so soon.” 

She took the letter and silently read 
it. Translated, it ran as follows: 


My ConstantLy Betovep CuiLp: This is 
to inform you that I have departed on a 
ten-day journey into the north woods and 
through them to the hills. You are please 
to acquaint our young friend of the fact 
and to demand of him that he postpone his 
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visit to me for that length of time. And if 
even then he arrive before me, tell him that 
the key hangs on the inside of the first shut- 
ter, and that there are provisions in abun- 
dance in the storeroom. 

Wishing you, my angel, the best of success 
in your new role and a long run for the play, 
I am, your devotedly fond and admiring. 

FATHER, 


After reading this, she thoughtfully 
tore it into fine shreds, her glance rest- 
ing weighingly on Vaughn, who was 
leaning against the wagon, his face 
showing the glum weariness that always 
settled over it the moment there was 
no particular need for him to pretend 
to feel otherwise. 

“Nothing wrong with your pa, I’m 
sure,” said the lumberman, noting her 
expression. “Shon was fine as a fiddle 
when I saw him.” 

“Nothing wrong,” she answered, 
shaking off her indecision and smiling. 
“Please put the things in the wagon. 
We'll be glad to go with you.” 

Then followed the long ride through 
the woods and up and down the moun- 
tainsides, a ride that was the same and 
yet not the same, for now the month 
was September, and the warmth of col- 
oring in the trees and in the abundant 
wild flowers was vivid to gorgeousness, 
changing each sunny, silent place into 
a flaming paradise of beauty. 

“Yet them crazy city folks hike here 
in the summer!” mused the driver. 
“Fall’s the time. But, ding me, if every 
last soul hasn’t gone back home! Miss 
Shulie, if you and Mr. Vaughn’s look- 
ing for any other company besides your 
pa, you won’t get it.” 

“T’m not,’ answered Julie, falling 
into a reverie again. 

It took almost two hours to reach 
the clearing in the woods where stood 
Shon’s rambling shack of a bungalow, 
in whose attic window under the peaked 
roof still hung the white “lace rag” that 
Shon had nailed there when he had art- 
lessly “fix’ hup for Julie.” 


“p 


sy Jove, seems like getting back 
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home!” said Vaughn, as he and the man 
carried in the things, after Julie had 
composedly opened up. 

A reek of recently fried bacon poured 
out upon them, it being the only equiv- 
alent of a father’s welcome and bless- 
ing. It seemed to say that Shon was 
around some corner. Of course no one 
expected him to be cooped up inside 
the house on a day as fine as that. 

The lumberman drove off, and when 
the creak of his wagon had died away, 
there closed down upon the log-built 
bungalow the eternal silence and peace 
of the woods. 

Vaughn whistled cheerfully to him- 
self as he took possession of his old 
quarters, unlocking his bags and hang- 
ing his garments against the wall in 
companionable plain sight. Above 
stairs, he heard the birdlike flutters and 
squirrellike scrambles of the girl, in- 
dulging in the same home-making occu- 
pation. Half an hour later, they met 
face to face.in the central living room, 
and each went off into a fit of laughter 
at sight of the change that had come 
to the other; for he was in corduroys 
and flannel shirt and she was in her 
middy blouse and short skirt. 

“T think you look nicer than you did 
before,” she mentioned demurely. 
“Brown and negligee are becoming to 
you.” 

“And I think that you look ? 

He stopped, afraid of himself, for 
his old madness for her had waked to 
quicker life, now that she appeared to 
him as he had first seen her, in the 
schoolgirl garb that revealed the very 
beauties it was supposed to conceal. 
Her hair shone like the sun and warmed 
him like the sun, sending his quickened 
blood galloping through his veins. 

In the conscious eyes of both lurked 
the admission that there was something 
rather odd in their being so entirely 
alone together. 

“You think I look hungry,” she fin- 
ished evenly. “And I am. And so 
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must you be. If 
you'll be good enough, 
I’d like you to make 
the fire.” 

As soon as he was 
safely at work on the 
woodpile, she entered 
his room and deliber- 
ately searched it from 
end to end, going 
through his satchels 
and bags, even 
through the pockets 
of the suit in which 
he kad traveled. It 
took her longer than 
she expected, and 
when she came out 
with the two vials of 
cocaine that she had 
found—his whole 
store—she walked 
plump into him—the 
stolen goods in plain 
sight in her hand. 

Without so much 
as giving a start, she 
looked at him fear- 
lessly, her resolve 
clear in her eyes 

“Don’t try 9 break 
me, Julie,” he begged, 
quietly, but unstead- 
ily. “It would kill 
me.” 

“Men do not die of 
a cure, Mr. Vaughn. 
Please let me have my 
way. It will be terri- 
ble for you, I know. But you are 
brave. I expect bravery of you, as I 
expect all that is worthy and noble.” 

As she said it, she went to the house 
door and shook the contents of one vial 
to the ground. But the second vial was 
a new one, and she could not imme- 
diately remove the stopper. That gave 
him time to reach her. He could easily 


have seized her and wrested the drug 
from her grasp, and she flinched as if 





‘‘No man would be as cruel as you. 





“You’re not a woman—you’re a devil,’ he began temperately,. 


What right 
have you to torture me?” 


expecting it. But he folded his arms 
tightly, saying warningly : 

“Julie, you don’t know what you are 
doing. If there be anything in heaven 
or earth that you hold sacred, I ask 
you in that name not to destroy all of 
the drug. Poison though it may be in 
the first place, it is its own medicine 
when a cure is being attempted. You 
ask me to be brave. I ask you to be 
merciful.” 
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“T will keep it,” she said, putting her 
hands behind her back. “But I will 
never give it to you of my own will. 
Make up your mind to that. It was 
your mention of the Name that stopped 
me, for in that Name I have vowed to 
save you.” 

“Yes, but why?” he asked ironically. 
“In that very room, about a year ago, 
you said you would do it—and with a 
rifle if necessary—if / belonged to you. 
But I don’t!” 

“No, you don’t,” she agreed, her eye- 
lids drooping. “But I have a debt to 
pay. Let me pay it by trying to free 
you from this. Let me!” 

“You owe me nothing, Julie.” 

“That is what I thought for a long 
while, before I was taught better. Now 
I know how unusual was your kindness 
to me. I’ve learned that a man can 
pretend to be a girl’s friend and not 
be one. But you proved yourself my 
friend, and it has made me yours.” 

“Mine!” 

“Your friend. As you proved your- 
self to me, I want to prove myself to 
you, and save you from wrecking your- 
self. You said you were not afraid 
of a gun—that I would have to think 
of something else. I have thought of 
it. There’s one thing of which you are 
afraid.” 

“Mention it,” he scoffed easily. 

“You would be afraid to break the 
heart of one who loved you.” 

“Yes, I would be afraid to do that,” 
he replied, thrilled by her words and 
yet depressed by them. Suddenly tired 
of the whole conversation, he rather 
irritably finished with, “Have your way 
with me, Julie. Ill try to help you all 
I can.” 

Calm domestic tasks and a prosaic 
meal filled in considerable time, and 
afterward he went out for a long ram- 
ble, taking a fishing rod with him to 
bluff his soul, for he was in no sporting 
mood, his nerves being already rebel- 
lious over their deprivation. He kept 


away from the cabin until he was quite 
sure that Shon must have returned, but 
arrived there at dusk only to find him- 
self and the girl the sole proprietors as 
before. She was putting supper on the 
table. 

“Hadn’t we better wait for your 
father?” he asked, hesitating before sit- 
ting down. 

She was already in her seat. 

“T think not,” she answered calmly. 
“The supper would spoil.” 

“Well, we can keep some hot for 
him.” 

“Certainly,” she replied promptly. 
“We can keep some hot for him.” 

The meal was very much of a farce, 
for Vaughn was too racked by nerves 
to be healthily hungry, and her intense, 
but silent sympathy robbed her, too, of 
appetite. Upon leaving the table, 
Vaughn took again to the woods, until 
the pitch dark and the mosquitoes drove 
him indoors, where Julie was reading 
by the light of a lamp. She rose when 
he entered. 

“If you will excuse me, I’m going 
to say good night and go upstairs,” she 
said gently. “I’m very tired.” 

As she spoke, she mechanically shot 
the bolt of the house door. 

“How will Shon get in?” suggested 
Vaughn. 

“Are you going to refuse to play hall 
porter?” she asked. 

“No, indeed,” he assured her quickly ; 
then restively, “Isn’t it very unusual for 
him to be as late as this? Doesn’t it 
surprise you?” 

“It does not surprise me in the least,” 
she answered calmly and _ truthfully. 
“Good night. And I hope you will 
sleep.” 

Then she mounted her primitive, lad- 
derlike stairs and left him. 

Alone,.he waited hour upon hour for 
Shon, sometimes tossing upon his cot, 
but mostly pacing the floor with stealthy 
tread, afraid of disturbing the sleeper 
above. His need for the drug gradu- 
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ally overpowered all other thought and 
desire, leaving him conscious of noth- 
ing else in the way of a lack. He for- 
got Shon completely. He only knew 
that he was raging and raving for the 
usual stimulant. He went into the 
kitchen and finished the cold coffee. He 
flooded himself with drinks of water. 
He chewed frantically at the strongest 
cigar he could find. He drank whisky. 
He tried to read, but the book whirled 
in circles and the light seemed to wax 
and wane. He put out the lamp. Then 
the darkness took shapes and crawled. 
He caught himself muttering. By two 
or three o’clock, he was at the end of 
his rope. 

He staggered across the floor of the 
living room, feeling with outstretched 
arms till he came in contact with the 
ladder of stairs, touching it at the side. 
He laid his head desolately upon his 
arms, resting them on one of the steps. 

“Julie,” he said, through the dark. 
He said it aloud, to waken her. “Julie.” 

Evidently she had not been asleep, 
for her reply was immediate: 

“What is it, Mr. Vaughn?” 

“T can’t stand this any longer. You 
must give me some. I’m going mad.” 

He heard her stir and light a lamp. 
With it in her hand—and, he saw at 
once, with nothing else in her hand— 
she came down to him in her dressing 
gown and slippers, her wondrous hair 
swinging in two golden cables. 

“You're feeling miserable because you 
are all by yourself,” she said, in a prac- 
tical, everyday tone. “I wish you'd 
read me some of that manuscript I see 
you brought with you.” She put the 
lamp on the table and sat down. 

Pulling himself together, he did as 
she requested, and began to read to her 
the synopsis of the play that she her- 
self had inspired him to attempt. But 
his throat was choked, and his tongue 
was thick. He forced himself to go 
on. Then his maddened muscles sud- 
denly moved of themselves, and sent 





the whole manuscript whirling high into 
the air. It snowed downward all over 
the room. He smashed his fist on the 
table. 

“What is to prevent my taking that 
bottle from you by force?” he asked, 
wrangling the words as a dog a bone. 

“Only yourself,” she answered 
faintly. 

“Hand it over to me!” 

“T haven’t got it.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Hidden.” 

He laughed roughly and shoved back 
his chair, with the intent of mounting 
her stairs. 

“It is not there,’ she answered, as 
if to the question. 

That was true; it was in the living 
room where they then were, placed in 
a niche of one of the uprights where 
the wall plate crossed it. Since the 
room was neither lathed nor, plastered, 
the wall plate made a natural shelf, and 
one that seemed to be wholly visible 
to the eye. No one would have dreamed 
of searching it. 

“We'll play a game of checkers,” she 
said, as if they had been talking only 
of that. 

She brought the board and the men, 
and they played silently—for dear life. 
Nothing was heard but the chink of 
kings getting crowned. After a while, 
Julie nodded and nodded. Once her 
bright head dropped back against her 
chair. 

“Go to bed, poor child,” he said, clos- 
ing the board. “Thank you for helping 
me fight.” 

She went, and he continued the fight 
alone, glad when the dawn finally strag- 
gled in and let him see shapes that were 
real and not the wriggling imps of 
fancy. Later, he heard a movement up- 
stairs, and her voice came floating 
down. 

“Good morning,” she said affably. 
“Can you swim?” 
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“Oh, yes, I can swim,” he called up 
grimly. “Good morning.” 

“Then put on that bathing suit and 
big coat, and we'll run to the lake for 
a dip.” 

To see Julie swim! The warm ex- 
citement of the idea caused him to for- 
get the horrid chilliness of the deed. 
He.did as he was told. She came down 
bundled in an ulster. 

Together they unbarred the door and 
stepped out into the unspeakable beauty 
of early morning. The mist of the 
dawn that still lingered came wet and 
sweet against their faces. 

“T’ll race you,” she said, and was 
off like a child. 

He knew that it was all planned as 
a tonic for him and wondered why he 
did not rebel; but what was still boy- 
ish and wholesome in him responded 
of itself to her invitation, and he was 
soon dashing in pursuit of her, over- 
taking her:only at the lake’s rim. He 
flung off the coat and prepared for the 
jump. 

“Wait for me,” she cried, struggling 
with her ulster buttons. “It’s just a 
case of in and out again. The lake is 
too cold for much fun.” 

He turned to take her hand. Then 
he drew a long breath and resolutely 
looked away again, for she was very 
beautiful in her bathing dress. She 
slipped her hand in his, and they took 
the plunge together, separating under 
the icy shock and striking out for the 
nearest beach. It had been several 
years since he had taken any bath so 
drastic, and he was not entirely sorry 
when he felt the ground beneath his 
feet again. The brief affair was over. 

“Now don’t you feel warm and 
lovely?” she asked, breathless. 

He said that he did. To himself 
he said that she was the most charm- 
ingly unconscious woman on God’s 
good earth, unaware that, as she stood 
there sleek and dripping, she made the 


grandest statue that man ever looked 
upon and longed for. 

Later, after a breakfast that on his 
part consisted only of coffee and a 
strong cigar, he felt braced enough to 
discuss a rather ticklish subject. She 
was straightening up the rurally chaotic 
sitting room, which was really only a 
nice big barn of a hall with a rude 
cobblestone fireplace at one end. 

“Julie, I have to talk something over 
with you.” 

“I know you do, Mr. Vaughn, and 
I will listen,” she replied, but instead 
of approaching him. she went farthei 
away, facing the empty fireplace, upon 
whose mantelshelf was a fine array 
of bobs and sinkers and candles and 
magazines, together with Shon’s cruci- 
fix. Near the base of this, her clasped 
hands rested. “But I can listen more 
carefully if I don’t look at you. You 
mean about father’s not being here.” 

“Why, yes,” he said, admiring her 
honest directness, which turned tangled 
paths into free roads. “Of course, I 
must go back to the city to-day.” In 
spite of himself, his voice exulted a 
little. Once in the city, he knew of a 
drug store! Then he forced himself 
back to the original issue, the prompt- 
ing motive. “You see, my dear girl, 
I can’t possibly stay here.” 

“No, I do not see it at all. On the 
contrary, I think it is your duty to re- 
main.” 

“My duty? Julie!” 

“Yes, because I am going to stay here, 
and I would be frightened to death to 
stay by myself. I most particularly beg 
of you not to leave me.” 

“Well—but ” he stuttered, won- 
dering how much farther she would 
force him to go. “Oh, child,” he broke 
out protestingly, “at least I must tramp 
among these lumbermen’s cabins and 
find some trustworthy woman who will 
come and take care of you. Use your 
good judgment.” 

“T am using it, Mr. Vaughn. Do you 
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think it would be truly to my advan- 
tage for you to spread wide the report 
that you and I—waited for father—and 
he did not come?” 

He thought this over in confused si- 
lence. She could not be right, yet she 
sounded so. The slight argument had 
angered and unnerved him again. He 
was stupidly trembling and shaking. 
He was not strong enough to continue. 

“So we'll just wait,” she summed up 
cheerfully and finally. ‘‘Father is the 
only one who can make this thing quite 
right, and he’ll be here some time or 
other !”” 

Vaughn sawed wood not only alle- 
gorically, but actually, putting in a long 
day with the ax, trying in vain to fight 
off insanity with it. In the late after- 
noon, he was a maniac again. With the 
ax still in his twitching hand, he stum- 
bled into the sitting room, where Julie 
was poring over his manuscript. 

“You’re not a woman—you’re a 
devil,” he began temperately. She rose, 
regarding him steadily, not looking at 
the weapon, looking only into his eyes. 
“Any doctor would tell you the same. 
If you wish me cured, let it be done 
properly. No man would be as cruel 
as you. What right have you to torture 
me ?” 

“You asked me to open the door for 
you, Mr. Vaughn,” she replied, tuning 
her voice to soothing commonplace. 
Lulled into unwariness, he pondered 
this enigma, letting her uncurl his re- 
sistless fingers from the ax and take 
it from him. When it was in her pos- 
session, she dropped back into her 
chair, crying, “I have opened the door! 
I am holding it open. But it is for you 
to come through! You must! You 
must !” 

“T believe you’re suffering as much 
as I am,” he noticed, in a fretted, child- 
ish way. “It’s very silly of you, very, 
very silly!” 

That night, he sat on the edge of his 
bed and talked a blue streak. He 


hardly recognized the muttering rumble 
as coming from himself except when 
steadied back to the normal by hearing 
the girl ask, at intervals: 

“Are you talking to me, Mr. 
Vaughn? Is there anything I can do 
for you?” 

“You can! You can 
sobbed. “But you won't!” 

“If it were right to do so, I would 
give up my life for you,” he heard her 
reply. 

Then he was surprisingly quiet for 
a while, seeing, or rather feeling, that 
she had come down to him and was 
standing beside him, giving him water 
to drink and patting him on the back 
in comrade fashion. 

For half an hour or so, he stupidly 
took this as his due. Then contrition 
and kindliness came back to him, and 
he sent her away to her rest. 

In the morning, when he found him- 
self shivering on the way to the lake 
with her, he was sullen and ferocious. 
His one idea was to punish her. He 
thought it would be pleasant to drown 
her. Then he thought it might irritate 
her a trifle more to see him drown. So 
he tried it. On taking the plunge from 
the rocks of the high bank, he screamed 
out : 

“T’ve done with the whole thing! 
Good-by, Julie.” 

He went down and tried to stay 
under forever. But it is a mighty hard 
task to drown yourself and find out how 
your enemy is taking it. The water, 
playing with him as a cat plays with 
a dying mouse, tossed him once to the 
surface, twice 

Breasting sleek as a seal through the 
water, the girl had been forging nearer 
and nearer to him. When he came up 
for the last time, he saw her dripping 
white hand clench itself into a sledge. 
Then the sledge came smashing into 
his face. That made him relinquish 
all concerns for the moment. 

When he was ready to consider them 


had 


he once 
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“Si? Bien!” he ejaculated, with crushing irony. ‘‘And now w’at have you to say?” 


again, he found himself drawn up on 
the beach with his coat and hers 
wrapped around him. She had towed 
him in by the hair and was now bend- 
ing over him, wiping that hair from 
his face and out of his eyes. 

“I’m very sorry I had to hit you,” 
she said meekly. “But I couldn’t let 
you drown, you know.” 

“You should have,” he gasped, loath- 
ing himself. He shoved off the coats 
and struggled up. “ ‘I’ve done with the 


whole thing!’” he remembered, laugh- 
ing bitterly. “I can’t live like a man, 
and I can’t even die like a man. And 
I don’t deserve to, for I am not one. 
You are the man, and I the woman.” 

“You're not to worry over what you 
do when you are delirious,” she said 
very calmly. 

So the varied days went on, and he 
sulkily refused to keep track of them. 
Then one afternoon a strange clarity 
came to him. His brain seemed to have 
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been put back, after a thorough airing 
and dusting. It was even capable of 
subtlety, for he laid a little trap. From 
a certain position in his own roem, he 
could see—in the mirror—Julie in the 
sitting room, when she was not aware 
that he was watching her. 

“T often wonder,” he called out pleas- 
antly, “where you could have hidden 
that cocaine!” 

And in the mirror he saw her glance 
quickly upward at the joist where the 
wall plate crossed it and made a shelf. 

“It’s where you can’t get it, Mr. 
Vaughn,” she answered cheerfully, 
“and unless I’m terribly mistaken, 
you’re growing out of the need of it.” 

“I hope you may be right,” he said 
craftily. 

The moment she was gone, he hur- 
ried from his room, dragged the table 
to the wall, mounted, and found the 
bottle. When she came back, every- 
thing was in its rightful place, even to 
the drug, for the drug was in his pocket. 

That night he had his first sleep. And 
the next day he had his first square 
meal. On the third, he asked her if 
she would not go over the manuscript 
with him. 

“Yes,” she assented eagerly. “I’ve 
read it, and much of it is wonderfully 
beautiful.” 

In no time at all, they had the cente~ 
table covered with papers and were 
hard at work. 

“What are you going to cali it?” she 
asked, when the end of the first act 
was reached and a pause naturally came. 

“T’ve thought of several things,” he 
answered, musing. “The theme of the 
play is the search for human happiness. 
What is that proverb of Shon’s—about 
the magpie’s nest ?” 

“Le bonheur est le grand peutétre,” 
she responded. “ ‘Happiness is the big 
maybe.’ ” 

“Your father is the better poet. He 
translates it ‘the great perhaps.’ I’ve 
thought of that as a name.” 


’ 





“And a very appropriate name for a 
play,” she answered. For the first time 
in ages, he saw the impudent little dim- 
ple steal into her cheek. There had 
not been much to laugh at lately. “Mr. 
Vaughn.” She raised her eyes softly, 
but excitedly to his. 

“Miss Beaulieu.” 

“T wish you could see yourself to- 
day as I see you. You don’t know 
how much better you look—how like 
your best self—how well!” 

“And I feel that way,” he answered 
composedly. “Have felt so—ever since 
I got my property down from behind 
that joist.” He ruminatingly eyed the 
place. 

In slow, terrible dismay, she stood, 
clasping her tired hands and pressing 
them against her throbbing forehead. 

“You’ve deceived me,” she said 
faintly. “Oh, the long, wasted days 
and nights! My strength is gone, for 
my faith in you is over!” 

“Don’t say that, Julie,” he cried 
quickly. “I was a brute to make a farce 
of it. I’d forgotten that you must be 
worn out. Look!” 

He drew the vial from his pocket 
and showed it to her, untouched. And 
now, unnerved and trembling indeed, 
she sat quickly down again, quite un- 
able to keep standing. 

“You mean Her voice broke. 

“Yes, I mean just that. It has no 
longer any temptation for me. I’ve 
carried it around with me to make sure. 
Here it goes into the dust.” 

He went to the door and shook it 
out upon the spot where she had shaken 
the rest. 





CHAPTER X. 


At her eager instigation, he began 
to talk to her of his experiences. As 
he proceeded, he watched a peculiar 
lassitude steal over her. It was as if 
the whole tension of her being were 

Her body relaxed and 
Her strong young fingers 


unscrewing. 
drooped. 
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curled shut like a baby’s. Her lashes 
fell lower and lower, and he saw, with 
pity at his heart, that the shadows under 
her eyes were not alone the shadow 
of those lashes, but circles of weariness. 
Soon she laid her head upon her arm 
on the table and was very quiet. 

“Julie,” he cried, bending forward, 
“what is the matter? Are you faint? 
What may I do for you?” 

There was no answer. Startled, he 
bent closer to her and watched a while. 
She was merely sound asleep. Her 
scarlet lips were parted slightly, and 
her breathing was quietly rhythmical. 
At the releasing of the strain and 
anguish of the battle, she had crum- 
bled into a little heap of peace. He 
could have wept. He had had no idea 
that she was so utterly worn out, and 
he realized at last that she had been 
on guard over him every moment, fight- 
ing off her own sleep for fear of what 
harm he might do to himself in his 
wakefulness. 

He tried to arrange her more com- 
fortably in her present position, but, 
failing, lifted her in his arms and car- 
ried her above to her own room. She 
stirred and spoke, like a disturbed child, 
but she did not wake. He put her 
down upon her narrow little white bed, 
where she stretched and settled com- 
fortably. Then he shaded the window 
and crept out, tiptoeing down the lad- 
dered stair. A place on his wrist thrilled 
warmly. A strand of her hair had 
touched it for a moment. He pressed 
his lips to his own flesh and kissed it 
again and again. 

He need not have troubled himself 
to keep as quiet as he did, for even 
thunder did not waken her. One of the 
quick storms of the mountains came 
up, and the lightning darted, the rain 
poured in sheets, sounding like bullets 
on the roof, and the thunder rolled like 
army guns. But each time that he crept 
up and stole a troubled look at her, he 
found her lying as he had left her. 
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Then the sun poured out again, caus- 
ing the birds to twitter worse than an 
aviary. And still the sleeper slept. 

The whole house went dead as a 
grave. He did not know what to do. 
Obviously she needed just what she was 
getting, but he had never known of a 
sleep so businesslike and complete. 
Toward the end of the day, he pre- 
pared supper for himself and ate rav- 
enously. Then, with a great deal of 
queer pleasure, he made toast and cocoa 
for her and put it on a tray, and went 
outside and found a flower that went 
on the tray also. But he might have 
spared himself the whole. First, he 
gently called her from the foot of the 
stairs, getting no answer. Then he went 
up to her, tray in hand. He went down 
on one knee beside the bed. 

“Julie dear, wake up a moment,” he 
begged. “I think you ought to have 
something to eat.” 

She lifted her heavy lids and ac- 
corded him the blank stare of a som- 
nambulist, speaking as she had done be- 
fore, without waking: 

“Please go away and leave me alone. 
I’m very sleepy. And it is night.” 

Well, it was almost night; she was 
right. He found a quilt and some 
blankets and put all of them over her, 
for it would be cold before morning. 
Going downstairs, he entertained him- 
self washing dishes. Next, he worked 
on his play. Finally he turned in, and 
followed Julie’s perfect example. 

In the morning, just as he had com- 
pleted dressing himself, he heard the 
back door joyously kicked open. A 
welcoming roar came nearer and nearer. 
Shon Blue had returned, and was glee- 
fully recognizing the signs of occu- 
pancy. 

“Aha, my Aubree!” he caroled. “I 
smell your ver’ fine cigar and hope you 
bring a box t’e same! W’ere do you 


hide yourself, my good dog?” 
“In the kennel you gave me, Shon!” 
Then Shon was tumultuously upon 
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him, shaggy and affectionate, seizing 
him by the two arms and dragging him 
triumphantly to the center of the living 
room. 

“So you arrive here t’e first, my dear 
boy! And w’en was? Last night? 
T’is day?” 

“T have been here many days, Shon.” 

“So! You keep bachelor hall here 
by yourself. Good! Yes? No?” 

“No, not by himself.” The quiet, 
cheery answer came from above. Julie 
ran down the stairs. ‘I, too, have been 
keeping bachelor hall.” 

With a smile upon her pretty lips 
and in her untroubled eyes, she went 
to her father and put her arms around 
his stolid neck. His beaming, florid 
face had gone hard and quiet, and he 
unwound her arms and let them drop 
away from him. He stood breathing 
quickly; his thick head was lowered; 
his hot glance went from one to the 
other. He was a bull getting ready to 
gore. Then, all at once, his face cleared 
up. He caught Julie by the hand and 
reached fondly for Vaughn’s. 

“Aha, my children, you have marry!” 

“No,” she cried, dragging her hand 
away almost indignantly. “Nor ever 
intend to!” 

And the bull was back again. 

“Si? Bien!” he ejaculated, with 
crushing irony. He turned his fiery 
glance upon the man. “And now wi’at 
have you to say?” 

“T?” asked Vaughn sadly. “I’ve had 
but one hope since the first moment I 
ever saw your daughter. T can’t an- 
swer as she did, for my heart has al- 
ways dreamed of winning her. Julie, 
can’t it ever be?” He stretched out 
his arms to her. 

“Si? Bien!’ Shon breathed this out 
rapturously. There was no irony in it 
now. “Speak, Julie!” 

“T am sorry, my father, that you are 
able to see any compliment to me in an 
offer that your unjust anger has forced 


II 


from an honorable gentleman. I thank 
him. And I decline it.” 

Vaughn’s extended hand sank to his 
side again. 

“Yes, so? Bah!” roared Shon, to 
his daughter. “T’en per’aps you hex- 
plain w’y you are here! Did you get 
no letter from me to tell t’is honorable 
gentleman to stay away—t’at I would 
be gone?” 

“Julie, was that in the letter you de- 
stroyed?” asked Vaughn, staring. 

“It was,” she answered, unfalteringly 
honest. “But I knew that if I could 
once get you here, I could prevent you 
from leaving, and so might be able to 
help you.” 

“Shon,” said Vaughn, turning on him 
furiously, “let me tell you that this girl 
of yours has done for me what no one 
else could do.” He gave a quick, fierce 
account of some of the things that had 
happened. 

Shon Blue listened impassively. 
Sometimes it seemed as if his glitter- 
ing eyes softened with sympathy or 
comprehension, but in the end there 
was nothing but sardonic scorn in the 
countenance he turned upon the girl. 

“Truly,” he almost hissed, “I desire 
to laugh at t’e oddities of t’e phi- 
lant’ropy of a young maid for a man 
before he is too old! Tell me, made- 
moiselle, was t’ere no one to hassist you 
in t’is beautiful deed?” 

“Yes, my father, there was you,” she 
answered, a little sternly. “But you 
were not here. And now that you are, 
I am patiently waiting for everything 
to be as it should.” 

“By gar, Julie, sacred name of a pig, 
if you have not forgot how to cook 
me a homelet soufflé, make one enor- 
mous one, on t’e minute! I have t’e 
famish of a wolf.” 

He wheeled and-~ trotted to the 
kitchen, where he was soon splitting 
kindling and singing throatily and ro- 
mantically “Le Clair de la Lune” —The 
Light of the Moon!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Yielding to the flattering persistence 
of the new manager, Julie left her 
father and his friend to pursue fish, 
literature, or euchre points, as they saw 
fit, and went back to New York to make 
acquaintance with a style of theatrical 
genius that does not have to keep its 
feet on its desk in order to announce 
its individuality, and with a stage direc- 
tor who much preferred to have his 
artists bring their brains to the stage 
with them rather than leave them at 
the back door. 

She found herself a member of a 
company of ladies and gentlemen, and 
delightedly realized her original con- 
ception of the beauties and refinements 
of her chosen field, discovering that the 
circles of art, science, and society are 
all pleasantly tangent, permitting the 
dwellers within the one to wander eas- 
ily over the rim and mix with the dwell- 
ers in the others. Several influential 
women made her an intimate friend 
and unlatched for her many an exclu- 
sive gate. Julie thanked art for many 
a gift that came to her simply and solely 
because she was lovely and young. With 
the exception of Harry Carroll, for 
whom she procured an opening in the 
new company, she never saw anything 
of the old set nor did she wish to. 

Toward the close of the year, the 
star announced her firm and unaltera- 
ble decision to marry a rancher in Cal- 
ifornia, and the management considered 
featuring Miss Blue—if a suitable play 
could be found. 

The rest followed easily and natu- 
rally. Aubrey Vaughn submitted his 
“twaddle” play. It had been begun in 
the first place for Julie and young Car- 
roll, and, in the few last sane and skill- 
ful months, had been brought to an ex- 
quisitely careful completion. The hand 
of the master no longer shook. 

In a way, the play was as dangerous 
a risk for 4 management as the former 


ones with too much “punch” in them, 
for, once let its subtle pathos and rare 
humor fly over the heads of an audi- 
ence too thick to appreciate, and it was 
doomed. But the clever new manage- 
ment took the risk, and then wisely 
backed itself up by giving the play as 
magnificent a setting as money could 
procure. They had faith in the ven- 
ture. They had arrived at the entirely 
correct conclusion that decent audiences 
were getting a little sore over being 
punched too much. 

New Year’s Eve was the opening 
night, and the theater was packed with 
a representative gathering; not jaded 
first-nighters and _ illustrious invited 
ones, but honest amusement seekers, 
the kind that really buy their tickets. 
Downtown was thronged with such that 
night, all anxious to kill time pleas- 
antly till the stroke of twelve. The 
cheaper class went to the moving pic- 
tures and vaudeville houses, thus di- 
verting into the more expensive thea- 
ters a very good sort indeed. 

Vaughn deserted the private box 
placed at his disposal and refused to 
witness his play, choosing rather to lis- 
ten to its fate in the retirement of one of 
the unused dressing rooms. From there 
he could hear every ripple of laughter, 
every murmur of sympathy, and there 
were many. But the first act rang down 
to no more than the usual good-natured 
clatter of encouragement. 

Hurrying past his door to gain their 
rooms and make their changes of cos- 
tume, most of the players flitted by and 
smiled in upon him. But Julie hurried 
in for a precious second. She was an 
ineffably glorious creature in her rich 
gown. 

“We're all doing our best, Mr. 
Vaughn,” she said simply. 

He silently wrung her hand. He 
knew what was worrying her. Back 
of him was a pretty shady record in 
the dramatic line that had to be lived 
down that night, or never. 
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“I came back,”’ 
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she said; her voice dropping to a distressed murmur, “‘to make you say 


just what you have said, and I don’t know whether to die 
of happiness or die of shame!’’ 


The second act was played to a si- 
lence that frightened him. The cur- 
tain, though, was rung up several times. 

Again the artists hurried past his 
door, and again Julie came to him, this 
time breathlessly excited. 

“They’ve been crying!” she reported 
ecstatically. “Everywhere in the house! 
I think you’ve got them! I think you’ve 
got them!” 


And she was right. For the end of 
the third act brought out an ovation 
such as that conservative playhouse had 
never witnessed before. Every member 
of the cast was called in front of the 
curtain and given such a hand as would 
not soon be forgotten. Then came the 
real riot of the evening! The audience 
wanted the author. 

He was dragged, all unwilling, from 
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his lair and prodded to the front. They 
literally rose at him, standing up and 
laughing and applauding him for a 
steady five minutes. An audience knows 
a great deal more than it is supposed 
to know, and many of these people had 
followed Vaughn’s former dubious 
“successes,” wondering quite as much 
as he whether he was ever going to 
make good. And there is a great deal 
of packed-up generosity in the world, 
just waiting for a proper vent in order 
to let loose. This was the right time, 
and they turned it free. 

Instead of making a speech, which 
he was really too upset to do, Vaughn 
merely beckoned back the cast and made 
them share honors a second time. His 
intimation was that they had done the 
work, not he; and it won him more 
affectionate recognition, all around, 
than anything he could possibly have 
said. 

The final act merely clinched things. 
There was no doubt of the play’s suc- 
cess, no doubt of its run. Even before 
the last curtain fell, Vaughn, back in 
his dressing-room parlor, was in re- 
ceipt of several penciled requests for 
interviews, all of which meant a new 
play. y 
The management thanked him, not 
conventionally, but from the relieved 
depths of their business hearts. A 
clergyman sent back a card with a scrib- 
bled line congratulating him upon a 
“sermon of laughter and tears.” 

As for Julie, she smilingly showed 
him that her happy hands were full of 
notes. 

“All invitations to supper and things,” 
she explained radiantly. “I must make 
up my mind to one of them while chang- 
ing my dress.” Then she showered 
him with thanks and congratulations 
as the others had done, and she left 
him—as the others had done. 

In the deserted dressing room, he sat 
alone with his success, more lonely than 
he had ever been in his failures. The 


audience had long since gone, pouring 
out into the street with yet another 
three-quarters of an hour to kill be- 
fore the chimes should ring. The ac- 
tors were gone, too; one rolling auto- 
mobile after another had taken them 
away to scenes of New Year jollity. 
Vaughn had refused all invitations, be- 
cause the one that he wanted had not 
been given to him. 

Hollow sounds from the cavern of 
the stage informed him that the scene- 
shifters and workmen were nearly done, 
and that he himself had better be fol- 
lowing the general exodus. But still 
he sat at his desk and let his thoughts 
wander to far-away places—mostly to 
Sarnoc as it had been in September. 

In his hand he held the lauding notes 
and requests. He suddenly twisted 
them into trash and dropped them into 
the waste-paper basket. They were 
valueless. He let his head sink into the 
prop of this emptied, empty hand. 

Then it was that she came back to 
him, flinging her evening wrap from 
her and laying it upon his desk, quite 
as if she intended to stay. With one 
of her imperious, quick movements, she 
knelt down on the floor beside his chair, 
bringing her glowing face close to his. 

“Why, in the hour of your real tri- 
umph, are you sitting here like a dis- 
appointed man, Mr. Vaughn?” she de- 
manded. 

With slowness and infinite sadness, 
he took her hands in his and held them 
tightly. 

“Because I am a disappointed man,” 
he answered. “Julie, God knows I don’t 
want to keep on harping at the tune 
you hate, but your beauty and nearness 
force me. The only success that I want 
is you.” 

“Why have I come back here?” she 
asked, in a tone that was nearly anger. 

“T don’t know, Julie. I never exactly 
know why you do anything.” 

“T came back,” she said, her voice 
dropping to a distressed murmur, “to 
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make you say just what you have said, 
and I don’t know whether to die of 
happiness or die of shame! I knelt 
down beside you to make you want to 
put your arms around me!” 

“Haven't I always wanted to?” he 
asked, afraid to move lest he might 
break the dream. 

“Yes, but never at the same time that 
I did,” she answered naively. 

He let the dream go, for now he held 
the reality, drawing her to him with a 
slow unbelief that vanished only when 
he found that she was letting him crush 
his hot cheek against the freshness and 
sweetness of hers. 

“With you, with your pure spirit to 
guide my poor skill, I will bring the 
world to your feet, Julie,” he whispered. 

“T don’t want the world. I want only 
you, Aubrey, and have always wanted 
you.” 

He laughed. He could afford to 
laugh, remembering his first proposal. 

“That day—beside the lake?’ he 
asked. 

“Even then,” she answered seriously. 
‘But I didn’t know it.” 

“You hated me!” 

“T hated having to love you.” 

“When did you begin to—to like hav- 
ing to love me?” he asked: intensely. 
The theme seemed to him, and to her, 
a big one; one that for grandeur was 
fully fit to stand at the portal of Time 
and let the New Year in. 

“When I was with you, alone, at 
Sarnoc.” 

“Julie, you were cool and cruel!’ he 
expostulated. 

“Could I worthily have been anything 
else—the way we were?” she questioned 
shyly. 

“And you refused me!” 

“You were driven to ask me.” 

“T’ve always been driven to ask you.” 

“By whom?” 

“By you. You hold something that 
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is mine, and I must get it from you. 
No wonder you look at me so! I can- 
not expect you to understand me.” 

“But I do understand you,” she an- 
swered, opening his hand, which had 
clenched itself under the influence of 
his repression. 

“Tell me,” he urged softly, wonder- 
ing how her spirituality would phrase 
the sensation for which he knew none 
but the crudest words. 

“Man’s life is a mighty song, and 
woman’s love is the chord that helps 
to make it fuller. In my heart, God 
put the chords to your song, Aubrey. 
When you ask me for them, I will give 
them to you, holding nothing back. I 
know they are yours, dear, for they 
thrill inside me, every time you speak. 
No other voice has ever made them stir. 
They are as God gave them to me.” 

Then came the first whisper of the 
New Year, floating in to them on the 
faint vibrations of a distant bell. 

“Come out,” she said, jumping up en- 
thusiastically. 

She flung her cloak around her be- 
fore he could do it for her. She handed 
him hurriedly his own things. He could 
not help but smile to himself to see 
that he was already being taken care of. 
And yet the mist of tears was in his 
eyes, for he knew that, in one fashion 
or other, her eager love would thus go 
before him—making easy his way—till 
the day that death should part them. 

They went out into the street, where 
a fine snow was falling, shimmering be- 
tween heaven and earth like a mystic 
veil, glittering in jewels under the arc 
lights and turning the dingy asphalt to 
sparkling marble. The man and the 
woman opened their hearts even to the 
cold, glorying in it because it was part 
of life and their part to make the best 
of it. Together they breasted it, and 
went eagerly forward to join in the 
chorus of the world. 


THE END. 
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Al Clinging Vine 


By Hope Daring 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. F. NONNAMAKER 


The story of a woman who had clung too long. 


UST as she stooped down to look into 
the oven of the kitchen stove, Mrs. 
Hunt heard some one knock at-the 

front door. 

“Seems as if any one would have 
sense enough to come to the kitchen 
deor on Saturday morning,” she 
thought, as she carefully took from the 
oven a custard pie. 

Not until it had been put on a shelf 
did she leave the hot room, hurry 
through the house, and unlock the front 
door. 

“Well, now, I begun to be afraid 
there wasn’t any one to home at Hunt 
Farm. How are you, Cousin Jennie?” 
and the woman on the veranda pulled 
open the screen door, to offer the mis- 
tress of the house her hand. 

“Tm Now, I’m sorry, but you 
have the advantage of me.” 

The newcomer laughed. 

“T thought maybe you’d know me. 
Folks say I hain’t changed a mite. Why, 
I’m Cordelia Rice Kelly, James’ cousin. 
You see, I’m on my way over to Marsh- 
field, to stay a while with my sister, 
and I thought I’d stop and stay over 
Sunday with you and James.” 

“Cordelia Rice Kelly? Oh, you’re 
Jim’s second cousin, or was it his third? 
Come in. How’d you get out from 
town?” 

While Mrs. Kelly brought in her 
traveling bag and suit case, she ex- 
plained that she had arrived at Dutton, 
a town three miles away, the evening 
before, and had stayed overnight with 





a woman who had been her schoolmate 
thirty years before. 

“Her husband got me a chance to 
ride out here. But it’s hot in this 
room!” 

Jennie hurried around, opening the 
windows and pulling up the shades. 
While she listened to her guest’s voice, 
she was wondering if the kitchen fire 
was not too hot for the roast in the 
oven and asking herself if there would 
be time enough to go to the garden after 
the young beets she had planned to 
cook for dinner. 

The two women presented a marked 
contrast. Both were about forty-five. 
Mrs. Hunt’s face was flushed with heat 
and the worry of her neglected work, 
and her soft gray hair was disordered. 
She was heavy, and the shapelessness 
of her form was accentuated by her 
blue print dress, which was designed 
for utility, not beauty. The flushed 
face was kindly, if a little wistful, and 
the woman’s clear brown eyes had a 
fashion of looking straight into the face 
of the person to whom she spoke or 
listened. 

Cordelia Kelly was thin, powdered, 
and rouged. Her hair was dyed, as 
any woman could see, and her black 
eyes were sharp. She wore a gray suit 
—the skirt cut with the prevailing rip- 
ple and the jacket adorned with many 
rows of braid and countless buttons— 
a transparent white blouse, and a hat 
gay with pink roses. 

There was a brief, forced conversa- 
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tion. Jennie heard how [~ rT | 
the other, widowed two [eet=-tuh 
years before, had re- Ro me | 


turned from the West, to 











live with a married 
daughter. At last the host- 
ess found courage to say: 

“Please excuse me a 
few minutes, Cordelia. 
It’s almost dinner time 
and I #6 

“Oh, don’t you keep a 
maid? Now, if you'll 
show me to my room, I'll 








freshen up a little before 
dinner.” 

Mrs. Hunt excused her- 
self for a hurried trip to 
the kitchen. There she 
found that the fire, in- 
stead of being too hot, 
had burned down to a few 


coals. After filling the 
stove, she escorted her 
guest upstairs. The guest 
room, from which the 
light and air had long been 
excluded, was hot and 
musty. 


“In the West, houses 
are always on one floor. 
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Guests are never obliged 
to climb. stairs,” Mrs. 
Kelly announced, drop- 
ping into a chair, while Jennie opened 
the windows. “Of course you haven’t 
a bathroom; farmers never do have. 
I’d like a pitcher of hot water. When 
I’m warm, a sponge bath seems to re- 
fresh me.” 

As Jennie hurried downstairs, she 
thought how delightful a sponge bath 
would be. Fortunately the reservoir 
of the cookstove was full, so she soon 
toiled up the stairs with the pitcher of 
hot water and fresh towels. 

“And I wish you’d bring up some ice 
water. I ’spose you have ice, don’t 
you?” 

Too hurried to do more than nod, 


“Now, James Hunt, what do you mean by not growing old?’’ 
and she clung to his hand, giggling a little. 


Jennie rushed downstairs. It was ten 
minutes after eleven. The new potatoes 
were yet to be cleaned, and she would 
have to reset the table. Her husband 
had, as usual, forgotten to fill the ice 
box of the refrigerator, but she took 
half of what ice there was to cool Cor- 
delia’s drinking water and carried it up- 
stairs. 

Dinner was ten minutes late that day. 
James Hunt slouched into the dining 
room, and upon his face was the scowl 
that was always there on the few occa- 
sions when he was obliged to wait for 
a meal. There was no reason for his 
impatience; instead of returning to the 
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field that afternoon, he was going to 
drive into Dutton. However, James 
Hunt felt that, little as his wife had 
to do, it barely escaped being criminal 
for her to fail to bring in the dinner, 
hot and savory, on the exact stroke of 
twelve. 

There was a clean cloth and the best 
dishes on the table. Those things did 
not attract Mr. Hunt’s attention, but 
he did open his eyes when Cordelia, 
fresh, smiling, and arrayed in an elab- 
orately trimmed, if somewhat mussy, 
white dimity, came forward to greet 
him. Jennie had told him of the arrival 
of a guest as he had washed at the 
kitchen sink, but he had not expected 
Cordelia to look so attractive. 

“Now, James Hunt, what do you 
mean by not growing old?” and she 
clung to his hand, giggling a little. 
“He doesn’t, does he, Jennie? Only he 
looks—well, it’s not careworn. It’s as 
if—as if no one understood him.” 

She dropped her eyes and her voice. 
Jennie poured her husband a cup of 
coffee, smiling a little scornfully. 
James Hunt drew a long breath. How 
was it that Cordelia knew that no one 
had ever really understood him? 

“You hadn’t forgot me, had you, 
James? Seems as if it was only yes- 
terday we were boy and girl together, 
happy in each other’s company.” 

“T say, Jen, this beef’s tough. Course 
I hadn’t forgot you, Delia.” Even as 
he spoke, he realized that he had not 
thought of her for years, and that his 
memory of her was principally of her 
crying and “tagging round” after him- 
self and her brother. 

Before the meal was over, James 
Hunt was regretting that he had not 
shaved for nearly a week. He had been 
told things that it must be he had for- 
gotten. One was that, in their youth, 
Cordelia had been devoted to him. And 
so had other girls, she said- Why had 
he lost his power to please the gentler 
sex? Had he lost it? 


Jennie pushed aside her well-filled 
plate, too tired to eat. She sipped her 
coffee and rose, to get Jim and Cor- 
delia another piece of pie. To herself 
she said: 

“What a fool she is making of him! 
Any woman can wind any man around 
her finger, if she has no self-respect 
and has a wheedling tongue.” 

When Mrs. Kelly learned that her 
host was going to drive in to Dutton, 
she cried: 

“Oh, I’ll go with you! May I, James? 
May I, Jennie?” 

“Sure, I’d like company,” the farmer 
declared. 

It took some time for them to get 
off. Jim shaved—an unprecedented 
thing for him:to do before Sunday 
morning. He donned his second-best 
suit and was sorry he did not have time 
to wash the buggy. Mrs. Kelly went 
back to the gray skirt and jacket and, 
after repowdering and rerouging her 
face, shaded it with a white veil. 

“Well, I’m glad they’re gone,” Jen- 
nie said to herself, as the carriage and 
blacks disappeared down the road. 
“Oh, dear! Jim didn’t fill the ice chest, 
as I asked him. Well, I’ll have to do 
it, and I must bake cake and cookies, 
and there’s the scrubbing to do.” 

She accomplished it all and had sup- 
per ready when her husband and guest 
returned. After they rose from the 
table, Cordelia went out to see Jim milk 
and to point out to him the glories of 
the sunset. 

Sunday morning Jennie Hunt woke 
with a start, then allowed herself to 
drop back on her pillow, sighing with 
relief. 

“I am so glad it is Sunday! And I’m 
not going to do extra work for dinner, 
not if she is here! That cold roast 
will slice nicely, and I’m glad I picked 
red raspberries enough for the dinner’s 
dessert last night, even if it was so dark 
I could hardly see. To go to church 
and listen to one of Mr. Howard’s good 
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sermons will give me an uplift that'll 
help me through the washing and iron- 
ing. I wonder how long she'll stay.” 

Breakfast was late that morning. It 
was ready on time, but they waited a 
half hour for Mrs. Kelly. She frowned 
a little over her bacon and eggs; wait- 
ing had not improved them. 

“One thing I always envy you dwell- 
ers in the country is your fried 
chicken. Chicken is my favorite meat,” 
she announced. 

“Now, I’m glad you told me that,” 
and Jim nodded. 

jennie stirred uneasily in her chair. 

“I’m sorry there won’t be time to 
dress chickens to-day. I’ve cold meat 
for dinner. It keeps me hustling to 
get ready for church.” 

“Church! Oh, I hoped we were to 
have a nice, quiet Sunday! And a 
country minister always makes me 
tired.” 

“Now, don’t you worry, Delia. Have 
‘'nother piece of toast? Jen, isn’t there 
any better toast? This is cold.” 

There was hot toast, after Mrs. Hunt 
had scorched her face making it. Jim 
left the house, to return ten minutes 
later carrying two dead chickens. Jen- 
nie was conscious of a feeling of re- 
bellion. 

“Oh, what made you do that, Jim? 
It does seem as if I must rest to-day.” 

“Well, I don’t see what’s to hinder 
you from resting. Just the milk to take 
care of and three people to get dinner 
for. You make a freezer of ice cream, 
and I'll freeze it. Delia said yester- 
day she was so fond of it, made from 
country cream.” 

She made the cream, and she froze 
it. Cordelia called Jim to the sitting 
room, to look at a photograph that she 
brought downstairs, and he stayed in 
the cool room for an hour, talking of 
the past. The rose-huec: light it had 
taken on had ceased to surprise him; 
if he had had some one to share his 
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pleasure in it, he would not have for- 
gotten. 

Cordelia expressed her approval of 
the dinner, only she liked apple-and- 
celery salad with her chicken. Yes, it 
might be a little difficult to get celery 
at that time of year in the country, but 
she knew a Dutch woman who raised 
beautiful celery herself on a patch of 
waste land back of the house. 

“Perhaps your land is adapted to it, 
Jim,” she concluded. 


“It may be. No one ever thought of 
it before.” 
Dinner over, notwithstanding the 


heat, Jim carried Delia off to show her 
his prize sheep. Above her uncovered 
head he held an umbrella, to shield 
her from the rays of the sun. Jennie 
put away the food, washed the dishes, 
and finished picking up the clothes for 
the morrow’s wash. When all was 
done, she was weak and trembling with 
fatigue. 

“Well, thank goodness, I can rest a 
while! If only Jim don’t insist on a 
hot supper! I wonder if it’s cooler in 
the parlor.” 

She went into the seldom used room. 
Early in the morning, she had opened 
the windows, and now a breeze stole 
in, swaying the lace curtains. 2"? 
dropped into a chair. 

“I’m going to rest a minute before I 
bathe and change my dress. That 
breeze is fine.” 

Leaning back, she closed her eyes. 
Five minutes went by, and then she 
was roused by voices. Her husband 
and Cordelia, returning from the field, 
had seated themselves on a box, only a 
little way from the window at her side. 

“Tt is nice and cool out there, in the 
shade of the locusts,” Jennie thought. 
“T’ll tell them that I’ll come out and 
join them, when I have my dress 
changed.” 

She leaned forward to draw aside 
the curtain. Just then Cordelia said: 

“Oh, Jennie’s all right: I don’t doubt 
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weighs a man down. If only 
I could have had—well, some 
one who would have r 

He stopped. It was so un- 
usual for James Hunt to look 
upon himself as a hero that 
he could not easily put his 
heroic conception of himself 
into words. Jennie was sure 
that Cordelia moved nearer 
to him as she said: 

“T understand, James, un- 
derstand as few would. No 
one but you could so well 
describe a woman like Jen- 
nie—a clinging vine,’ one 
who must be directed and 
told what to do, one who 
forgets that her husband’s 
world may not be bounded 
by the four walls of her 
kitchen. And you might 
have had happiness and 5 

Jennie heard no more. In 
that moment, she had no fine 
scruples about eavesdrop- 
ping. She knew that, if she 
remained there, she would 














“Oh, what made you do that, Jim? It does seem as 


if 1 must rest to-day.” 


that she was a good mother, according 
to her lights, and I presume she calls 
herself a good wife. But you, James, 
I’m sure you have been soul hungry. 
You’re not a man easy for the average 
woman to understand.” 

Jennie drew back, smiling a little. 
It was easy to see that Cordelia was 
flattering her host, doubtless trying to 
win from him an invitation to prolong 
her visit. Suddenly Jennie’s color rose. 
What would Jim say to the charge 
brought against her? 

It was a moment before he said: 

“As you say, Jen’s all right, but, 
Delia, always she’s been a clinging vine. 
I have to think and decide for her, have 
to tell her what to do. A clinging vine 


make her presence known to 
those outside. As she rose, 
she allowed herself one 
glance through the fluttering 
lace curtain, but she was dizzy, and the 
waving green leaves blurred her vision. 

Mrs. Hunt hastened to her chamber 
off the sitting room. There she fol- 
lowed the usual custom of heroines in 
her circumstances by throwing herself 
face downward on the bed and indulg- 
ing in a good cry. For fifteen minutes 
her heavy form was shaken by sobs. 
It was not jealousy that tormented her ; 
it was a sense of the futility of her 
life of self-sacrifice and devotion. 

At last the tears and the sobs ceased. 
Turning on her side, so that she could 
look across the fields to where the wood 
lot, green and shadowy, ma:iked the 
horizon line, the outraged wife com- 
muned with herself. 











“A clinging vine! I wonder what 
kind of a life a woman who had tried 
to be anything else would have had 
with Jim Hunt. For him there is no 
way but his; it has never occurred to 
him that I might have a way of my 
own. Why, I No, he changed 
my religion and my politics. I liked 
my own Baptist church, but Jim never 
dreamed but what I would be a Metho- 
dist, same as he was. He would have 
gone up in the air if I had said about 
politics what I’ve always thought—that 
his talk ’bout ‘our party,’ meaning the 
Democratic one, was all rubbish. Pa 
was a Republican, and at heart I’ve 
always been one, but I never dared say 
so. Now I believe I’ll be a suffragette. 
I don’t want to vote, but after to-day 
never again can Jim Hunt say that I 
am a clinging vine!” 

Why, why had she, all those years, 
stifled her own impulses and desires to 
accept her husband’s decrees? Often 
she had known that her way was best 
—best not because she desired it, but 
because it was just and due to the fam- 
ily and to others, 

Jennie Hunt’s breath quickened. In 
the days of her early married life, when 
she had been fighting to retain her illu- 
sions, she had accepted Jim’s arbitrary 
assumption of his right to rule because 
her woman’s nature had gloried in self- 
sacrifice. It had been her joyful duty 
to merge her identity in that of the 
man whose name she bore. She had 
welcomed her two children, because 
they were his and hers. But he had 
ridden over her rights and theirs. Just 
there the wife put from her the thought 
that her weak yielding might have hurt, 
rather than helped, Jim. 

“I’m not responsible for his sins. 
After all I’ve given him, after my years 
of waiting on him, of eating what he 
liked and wearing the colors he thought 
suitable for me, to think he should call 
me—and to that woman—‘a clinging 
vine!’ Never again will I cling. His 
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progress will not be retarded by me. 
From this hour I will do the things I 
want to do, unless there is some good 
reason why.I should not do them.” 

Calmness and a strange sense of ela- 
tion came to her. Resolutely she faced 
the future. She had been, as Cordelia 
had grudgingly admitted, a good 
mother, but she was glad both of her 
daughters were happily married before 
this crisis in the family’s affairs had 
come. 

While planning for the time to come, 
she fell asleep. For two hours she slept 
as peacefully as a child. It was her 
husband’s voice, sharp, commanding, 
that wakened her. 

“Jen! I say, Jen, where are you?” 
and he threw open the bedroom door. 
Seeing her start up to a sitting position 
he went on, “Well, of all things! It’s 
a pretty thing to do when you have 
company, to go to bed and sleep all 
the afternoon! I want to know if you 
hain’t a-going.to get supper.” 

She stretched her arms above her 
head. Why did she feel so free, so 
easy? Oh, yes, now she remembered. 

“Hain’t you a-going to get supper?” 

“No, Jim, I am not. There'll be a 
cold lunch put out, after I’ve had a 
bath and changed my clothes, but 
there'll be no more hot food prepared 
here to-day.” 

“See here, Jen. Delia hinted that 
she’d like some cream biscuits.” He 
waited a moment, and when there was 
no response, added in a milder tone, 
“T’ll build the fire.” 

“You need not.” She slipped from 
the bed, opened a dresser drawer, and 
began to lay out fresh underwear, sud- 
denly looking over her shoulder, to say, 
“T left the teakettle filled with soft 
water on the stove, and it’s still warm. 
Bring it to me, please.” 

He did as she asked, too surprised to 
remonstrate. It was his intention to 
reopen the matter of the biscuits, but 
she met him at the bedroom door and 
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took the teakettle from his hand in a 
manner so decisive that, for once, Jim 
found himself silenced. 

It was an hour before Jennie emerged 
from her room. The long sleep and 
the sponge bath had refreshed her. She 
wore a coarse, but pretty, light lawn. 
Her head was well up, and there was 
a smile on her lips. 

Mrs. Kelly was descending the stairs, 
while’ Jim had just come in from the 
barn. With a light word to her guest, 
Jennie advanced to the telephone. 
When she had secured the party with 
whom she wished to talk, she said: 

“Mollie, it’s Mrs. Hunt. Can you 
do my washing to-morrow? No, not 
at the house; I want you to take it 
away. Yes, the ironing, too. How long, 


did you say? Oh, while the hot 
weather lasts. Thank you. Good-by.” 
“But I say, Jen ” Jim paused, 





but she passed on to the kitchen, as 
if she had not heard. 

Twenty minutes later, she reéntered 
the sitting room, where Jim was try- 
ing hard to keep awake. 

“Tf you people would like some lunch, 
I’ve put food on the dining-room table.” 

There was bread and butter, cold 
sliced beef, a glass of jelly, and a 
pitcher of milk. 

“Now, where are those delicious red 
raspberries I saw ripening on the 
bushes?” Cordelia asked, trying to look 
archly at her host. 

It was Jennie who replied: 

“They’re still on the bushes.” 

Jim frowned over his milk. 

“Why, it’s as warm as dishwater! 
You know I like it iced.” 

“You didn’t fill the ice box to-day. 
There was none for the milk. When 
you are through, please put the food 
away.” She walked out on the veranda 
and selected the most comfortable chair. 

When joined by the others, Jennie 
deftly accepted the role assigned her. 
If they included her in their conver- 
sation, she took an intelligent part in 


it. When she was ignored, she watched 
the stars, mentally rehearsing the joys 
of being herself. It was still early 
when, with a polite word of excuse, she 
went in and at once went to bed. 

She appeared to be asleep when Jim 
entered the room. He was relieved. 
While he did not know what to make 
of the change in his wife, he was posi- 
tive that things would be back in their 
accustomed rut on the morrow. Why, 
they must be! 

The next morning, Jennie was 
dressed and out of the room when her 
husband woke. On reaching the house, 
after doing his chores, he found her 
reading the weekly church paper. 
Breakfast was on the table, waiting. 

“Delia not come down yet? I don’t 
believe we'll wait for her. You can 
get her a bite when———” 

“Just as you like, but this is all the 
breakfast I shall prepare to-day.” 

“Now, Jen, what does ail you?” 

“You’ve always arranged your work 
to suit your own convenience. I’m 
willing you should, but it won’t be gec- 
essary for you to give mine further 
thought.” 

He opened his mouth for an angry 
retort, but no words came. Jennie went 
back to her paper and read until the 
stair door opened, to admit Cordelia. 

“Naughty girl, to keep you waiting! 
See, Jennie—just a few bits to put in 
the washing,” and she held up a big 
bundle. 

“Too late. Mollie’s boy came for the 
clothes a half hour ago.” 

“Now, that’s too bad. How’ll I man- 
age? You see, I want my white swiss. 
Is there any way I could send them to 
her?” Although the question was ap- 
parently asked of Jennie, her eyes 
sought those of James. 

Before he could speak, his wife said: 

“Why, James could take them over. 
She couldn’t do them until Wednesday, 
but she could send them parcel post. 
Mollie does up fine clothes beautifully, 
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‘Well, of all things! It’s a pretty thing to do when you have company, to go 
to bed and sleep all the afternoon! I want to know if 
you hain’t a-going to get supper.” 


but she charges high. As you're going 
away, she would want you to send the 
money with the clothes.” 

Mrs. Kelly opened the stair door and 
laid the bundle on the steps. Then they 
sat down to the table and partook of 
the cold breakfast in a silence that was 
broken only by awkward attempts at 
conversation. 

Cordelia was thinking. Somehow she 
had blundered. If, as she hoped, she 
was to settle down in that comfortable 
farmhouse for the summer, evidently 
it was to Jennie that she must pay suit. 

Suddenly Jim asked: 

“Any place you want to go to-day, 
Delia?” 

“Why, I ’spose to the station. I 
oughtn’t to think of staying, but sd 

She paused, and Jennie said quietly: 

“Jim will take you to the ten o’clock 
train. It’s to be regretted that your 





visit here has not been more pleasant, 
but in summer the farm work is all one 
woman can do.” 

It was so unexpected, so unlike her, 
that- Jim was not able to rise to the 
occasion. He talked a little, and Cor- 
delia talked a little, but the team came 
round to the door in time for the train. 
Jennie cut short her farewells, to say 
to her husband: 

“T telephoned Barclay this morning, 
and he can commence to paper for us 
Thursday. I told him I’d have the 
paper ready. You bring out Clay’s 
sample book, for me to choose from. 
I called Mr. Clay up, and he said I 
could have it, if I would send it in by 
the mail carrier to-morrow.” 

“What an idea! It’s no time of year 
to paper, and we will not te 

“T’ve waited for two years. In the 
spring you said we would do it after 
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the hay was in, and I’ve engaged Bar- 
clay.” 

Nothing more was said. Jim kept 
up a good appearance before Cordelia, 
although he was secretly glad to have 
her go. He spent the day in town, but 
when he went home, he took with him 
paper for the lower rooms. 

Jennie was seated on the back steps, 
a bit of sewing in her hands. She 
looked at the paper, a mocking smile 
on her lips. 

“It won't do. I want a wood brown 
for the sitting room, and I’m going to 
have my bedroom a white background 
with a floral design—yellow rosebuds, 
if I can find them. To-morrow I'll go 
to town.” 

“See here, Jen, what’s up? I’ve 
bought this, and you'll use it.” 

Unflinchingly her eyes met his. 

“I’m going to select the paper for 
my house. It'll be the first time I’ve 
ever done it, but, Jim, I have ceased 
to be a clinging vine.” 

An exclamation of rage broke from 
his lips. 

“So she told you! That’s just like 
a woman!” 

“She did not tell me. I chanced to 
overhear what you said. And I’m anx- 
ious to see what you will develop into, 
once you are free from my weight.” 

“Jealous, be you?” he asked. 
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She did not reply. Her eyes gazed 
unseeingly off across the fields that 
stretched to the westward. The crim- 
son light of the sunset flushed her face, 
and the look thereon was so strange 
that James Hunt uneasily shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other. 

“Jealous, be you?” he repeated, try- 
ing hard to be swayed by anger, rather 
than fear. 

“No, Jim. I could see that Cordelia’s 
pleasure in your company was the price 
she was willing to pay for her board 
for the summer. And [I fear that our 
life together has robbed me of the thing 
that makes jealousy possible. However, 
my days as a clinging vine are over.” 

For a moment their glances met; then 
Jim’s eyes fell. Both knew that she 
had spoken the truth, and she realized 
that he had accepted the truth. Her 
battle had been easily won. 

Jim turned away and walked to the 
barn, winking to keep back the tears 
that rose to his eyes. Jennie went again 
to her own room. “Again she lived up 
to the requirements of a heroine by fall- 
ing on her knees at the side of the bed. 

“T’ve won. And I’m ashamed of him 
when I see how easy it was to win. 
I’ve won, but Oh, a woman is a 
clinging vine! Her need in life is some- 
thing to which she can cling, something 
strong 





and true—and kind!” 
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Restoring zie Complexion 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes, even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


# ae seasons seem to be lengthen- 
ening; dog days linger in the 

lap of autumn; our long, beau- 
tiful Indian summer grudgingly gives 
way before the sharpened winds and 
deepening shadows that herald the near 
approach of fall. 

During these transitional days, the 
varicolored complexions acquired dur- 
ing the summer do not seem out of 
place in town; indeed, they are quite 
in accord with the stained and faded 
wardrobes that meet the eye on all 
sides, as people scurry about getting 
themselves and their households in or- 
der. But somehow getting oneself in 
order meets with considerable difficulty, 
for a tawny skin cannot be cast aside 
like an old garment; it looms large in 
the foreground, a discordant note with 
the deep, rich colors usually so becom- 
ing at this season of the year. 

Only now does one realize how 
thoughtless is the practice of inviting 


the action of sun and wind-swept air 
upon the skin. Many revel in a deeply 
tanned skin because it advertises their 
summer’s outing to all beholders; even 
when on a short holiday for rest and 
recreation, there are those so foolish in 
this respect as to incommode them- 
selves seriously in order that, upon 
their return, friends and _ neighbors 
may see what a good time they’ve had. 

Skin that has been repeatedly 
burned, blistered, or tanned never re- 
gains its original fairness, unless, of 
course, the outer scarfskin is removed, 
when one practically comes into pos- 
session of a new skin or, at least, of 
a new scarfskin, because this consists 
merely of the outermost, thickened lay- 
ers of the inner, true skin, which is 
really a highly complicated organ. The 
beauty of the complexion depends, in 
the main, upon these outermost layers, 
as the pigment or coloring matter-is de- 
posited in the lowest layer, while the 
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horny, or upper, layer refracts and re- 
flects the light as it strikes the skin, 
thus producing effects of brilliancy or 
dullness according to the quality or 
character of the cuticle. The saying, 
“Beauty is only skin deep,” is literally 
true, for upon removal of the cuticle, 
everybody looks alike, one skin and 
one race being indistinguishable from 
another. 

For mild coats of tan there are sim- 
ple home remedies that, if faithfully 
and systematically used, will clarify the 
skin. Of these, several face baths 
daily of hot milk are very effectual. 
Not only is this a bleach, but it softens 
and refines the texture wonderfully. 
Buttermilk and sour milk act by virtue 
of the acid they contain. Lemon juice 
is a highly satisfactory skin bleach; 
in fact, one of the very best. The pure 
juice may be applied directly from the 
lemon or on absorbent cotton, or it may 
be diluted with a little glycerin and 
rose water. Witch-hazel is also slightly 
bleaching; it may be added in place of 
rose water. A good formula contain- 
ing these ingredients consists of: 
seem 20: (legion) ..s.csccveces's 3 drams 
ES eT eee ee ee eee II ounces 


DCD en haw he dies dekene bes/nas 2 drams 
MOEPOSE DCtAIS coco cecccsseseces I ounce 
I Ae oe ae ee I ounce 


Dissolve the acid and borax in the 
water, infuse the petals for an hour, 
strain through a jelly bag for twenty- 
four hours, decant the clear portion, 
and add the glycerin. Apply as often 
as agreeable. 

The virtue of cucumber juice in this 
connection cannot be overestimated. It 
is well known that this vegetable con- 
tains arsenic, which is a powerful 


caustic; contained, as it is, in minute 
amounts in the juice of the cucumber, 
it lends itself ideally to this purpose. 
Therefore, creams, lotions, and other 
preparations containing cucumber juice 
are highly valuable cosmetics and should 
be in more general use. 
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Many well-known womer rely for 
their complexion needs entirely upon 
cosmetics containing cucumber juice. 
Care is required in preparing these, as 
the juice decomposes unless made into 
an essence. The following is a simple 
procedure, readily carried out at home: 
Cut one or two cucumbers into rather 
small pieces without peeling. Put these 
into a mortar and pound with a pestle 
—or use a heavy wooden potato masher 
and a heavy earthenware bowl—until 
the mass is pulplike in consistency. 
Now filter this through a piece of 
cheesecloth or very coarse muslin, 
squeezing out as much of the juice as 
you can from the refuse. Now put 
the refuse and filtered juice into a 
clean enameled saucepan and simmer— 
don’t boil—for ten minutes. Then re 
strain and, when cold, add alcohol in 
the proportion of one tablespoonful to 
half a pint of the strained liquid. Bot- 
tle and use to sponge the face instead 
of washing it during the day. The al- 
cohol preserves the juice and should 
always be added in compounding any 
formula containing cucumber juice. 

When these simple measures prove 
unavailing, stronger bleaching 
are demanded. The following formula 
is almost a specific for the brown dis- 
colorations that result from repeated 
sunburn : 


agente 
ageiits 


DUS MiFC Bold cccce ccc ccsesncs 10 drops 
eS aa re ere I dram 
Peroxide of hydrogen ............ 1 dram 
SEED eG rupee cose Came kiss ¢3 I dram 
i SOS EME Se RIES OPEN ae 3 ounces 


Daub on with absorbent cotton twice 
daily, avoiding the hair, brows, and 
lashes. 

Reference has frequently been made 
in these: articles to the wonderfully de- 
tergent effect upon the skin of coarse 
almond meal. This is especially valu- 
able in restoring a neglected complex- 
ion when it is combined with bleaching 
agents and with fine sand, by means 
of which the scarfskin is removed. 
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Kither sweet or bitter al- 
monds may be used. These 
should be reduced to a mod- 


erately coarse powder or 
meal and combined as fol- 
lows: 

eee eee 1 ounce 

Glycerin isaseccase 2 IG 
EE x eae canteen nese 8 ounces 


Sweet almonds ground 20 ounces 
Oil of bitter almonds 


or benzalde-hyde ....1 dram 


The borax should be dis- 
solved in the glycerin by the 
aid of heat; then mixed well 
with the sand and added to 
the meal. 

Such sanded almond meal 
should be slightly moistened 
with warm water and thor- 
oughly rubbed into the skin 


with the finger tips. It 
soitens and gradually re- 
moves the dried cuticle, 


stimulates the circulation and 
the glands in the skin, and 
restores its youthful fresh- 


ness. This process can be greatly 
hastened if, in addition to the above, 


an almond paste is worn mask fashion 
during sleep. 
meal, pistachio meal, and so forth— 


Any of the meals—oat- 


can be converted into pastes by the 
addition of sweet-almond oil, soft soap, 
plain or rose water, or glycerin. 

None of these would be as effectual 
as a paste made of : 


Bitter almonds ..... 


cores 7 ounees 
CONGUE BORNE 55.kxa wesc sts-corieewies 14. ounces 
White-castile-soap powder ....... 12 ounces 
Glycertte of starch .......c20000 3'4 ounces 
EMRE Socorcicesccisageencicceee NOES 
Oil of lavender flowers ......... I dram 
Ol OF HEFRAMOE .4cc ccs cc tcndees I dram 


Oil of bitter almonds ........... 8 drops 


Blanch the almonds, beat them with 
a small quantity of water to a smooth 
paste, add the other ingredients, and 
mix intimately. Apply the paste di- 
rectly to the face and neck; cover care- 
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Astringent lotions are refining. 


fully with a mask cut out of muslin or 
chamois, containing holes for the eyes, 
nose, and mouth; fasten on with tapes 
to prevent it from slipping off during 
sleep. In the morning, the 
should be removed with warm water 
and the skin patted with the following 
lotion: 


paste 


Rose WEE avoexvibateveeese. keen es TOO grams 


Rorax abuewaeemateunsae 5 yrams 
Sorts of camphor 62.26. 66600056 10 grams 
‘Tmetire Of DERZOMI .5.< ccc0s 00s 5 grams 


As we all know, there is nothing su 
perior to camphor in its soothing, whit 
ening action upon the skin, and every 
woman should remember this and give 
it a place upon her toilet table. 

The paste given above can be used 
without the preliminary scrubbing with 
sanded almond meal. No form of com- 
plexion treatment is so time-honored 


and therefore so conspicuously satis 
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factory in its results as the face mask 
with appropriate pastes. 

In place of the one given above, a 
camphor paste may be more efficacious. 
Here is one: 


Purified lard ....... Cisapesoeces 16 RE 
hs Siren Soak camicewe avec) oe 
SS ERE EET Ree 2 ounces 
SONS sc aicb's sic.5 db basasutaecor's 2 ounces 
Te ae I pint 


The ingredients should be melted; 
then beaten up until cold. 

The sanded almond meal is a heroic 
measure not essential to daily use, but 
reserved for such conditions of the 
skin as require deep-seated treatment, 
almost a peeling-off process. Speak- 
ing of the latter, there is, of course, 
nothing so rejuvenating as the complete 
removal of the scarfskin. Any one 
who has ever observed the formation 
of new skin under a blister will under- 
stand the effect of this treatment. Only 
one highly experienced in the art, as 
well as the science, of this process is 
qualified to pursue it. Physicians em- 
ploy the X ray and ultralight rays for 
this purpose, but confine themselves 
almost entirely to medical cases. That 
cosmetic needs are often quite as ur- 
gent is not so well recognized by the 
medical profession here as it has been 
abroad. Therefore, women of wealth, 
to enjoy the benefits of such treatment 
from experts, have gone to the Euro- 
pean capitals, although we have a few 
highly qualified in the art, and fully 
competent to give the treatment, right 
here at home. 

The war, however, has brought many 
people in all classes of endeavor to our 
shores, for when the mountain cannot 
get to Mohammed—— And Americans 
are not the only people who worship the 
god Mammon. Since, then, our women 
have been forced to remain at home, 
the busy littke money gatherers have 
flown across the seas to sip the honey 
where it is made; a little inconven- 


ienced, since it has always before been 
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carried to them—but what would you? 
In war times we must all sacrifice some- 
thing. So now the beauty experts have 
come over, too, that their clients need 
not suffer the inconvenience of fore- 
going their favorite treatments and also 
that others, less fortunate heretofore, 
may be initiated into these treatments. 

It seems almost puerile to mention 
this in connection with the great war. 
America is like a huge, blindfolded 
Colossus, afraid to take a decisive step, 
unaware of its splendid development, 
especially along individual and highly 
specialized lines. back upon 
our own resources, we are gradually 
awakening. to a realization of this— 
and have our eyes 
open, while thinking none the less of 
foreign achievements, think more of 
our own. After this slight digression, 
we return to the subject at hand—ex- 
pert complexion treatment—which, we 


Thrown 


those of us who 


find by comparison, is being done just 
as well, if not better, at home. 

Hfeat has the effect of drying out the 
tissues, and those who have not wan- 
tonly exposed themselves to the ele- 
ments are chagrined, after the sum- 
mer’s heat, to find the skin dry, harsh, 
often shriveled, and perceptibly aged. 
Or it may have become coarse, with a 
noticeable enlargement of the pores. 
Now, the usual procedure advised in 
these cases is massage and _ possibly 
steaming of the face to whip up the 
already overworked and dried-out oil 
and sweat glands. But what the skin 
needs is nourishment. In both 
it is to feed the tissues. 
There is nothing better for the skin 
than wool fat, and if used daily, it un- 
questionably nourishes the tissues and 
renders the cuticle soft, firm, and yet 
pliant. Milk of almonds is perhaps the 
best-known preparation of this sort; 
but many women complain that they do 
not care for oil of almonds in their 
toilet preparations. Cocoa milk is ex- 
cellent, but lanolin milk is better, es- 


cases, 


necessary 
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pecially for our present purposes. “An 
extremely simple preparation, and one 
that can be made with the greatest ease 
at home, contains: 

Anhydrous lanolin ............. 214 drams 
Demeter GHW ss kos sowscxseess 45 grains 

Mix. In using, the milk should be 
patted on the skin—after that has been 
thoroughly cleansed—and allowed to 
dry on. If it does not prove effectual, 
a fatty cream must be employed in the 
same way. 

One of the summer’s surest after- 
maths is wrinkles, 
unless the greatest 
care has been ob- 
served; but who 
thinks of this un- 
pleasant possibility 
while enjoying out- 
of-door life with 
the zeal we usually 
apply to every- 
thing, even play? 
However, on tak- 
ing an inventory of 
our beauty stock, 
we are annoyed to 
find them—lines 
radiating from the 
corners of the eyes, 
temple and cheek- 
ward, telling the 
tale of overmuch 
laughter; ugly 
squint lines be- 
tween the brows from unnecessary ex- 
posure to the sun; and so on. Now, 
we are very apt to have recourse to cos- 
metics that cover and hide these lines 
from view. Nothing is more foolish. 
l’remature lines and wrinkles of this 
character can be removed. Those who 
can afford to do so should put them- 
selves in the hands of a professional 
masseuse, as injudicious treatment is 
sometimes harmful, the trouble with a 
novice being that the tissues are at- 
tacked too vigorously. Premature 
wrinkles are not deep-seated; they re- 





Nourish the tissues with cream. 


quire merely ironing out with an effec- 
tive massage cream and a_ sufficient 
number of brisk, correctly executed fin- 
ger movements. <A professional mas- 
seuse will devote from thirty to forty 
minutes to a facial treatment; whereas, 
when it is self-given, one tires after 
the first quarter of an hour, or even 
before. 

Astringent and fattening creams 
have often been alluded to in these ar- 
ticles, as well as methods of preparing 
the skin for their application. This 
preliminary _ treat- 
ment is essential. 
When complaints 
are made that mas- 
sage has been at- 
tended with dire 
results to the tis- 
sues, one may be 
quite sure of two 
thing s—that the 
structures were not 
put in a receptive 
mood first, and 
that massage was 
too vigorously pur- 
sued. It is impos- 
sible to rub a heavy 
cream containing 
an almost putty- 
like substance such 
as lanolin into the 
skin without pull- 
ing and forcing the 
muscles from their moorings winless 
the skin has been softened and heated 
with hot towels to facilitate absorption 
of the creams. The hands are usually 
warm enough from handling hot towels 
to heat the cream sufficiently. 

It is well to seat oneself before a 
mirror to execute massage movements 
and to count. the brisk upward strokes 
—massage is always done away from 
the periphery, always upward, never 
down. When one hundred strokes to 
each group of lines have been counted, 
the skin will be quite rosy with the 
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quickened circulation, us well as quite 
dry, because of the speedy absorption 
of the fats by the parched tissues. 
Under the stimulation of so carefully 
civen a course of treatments, wrinkles 
and other undesirable “hang-overs” 


Answers 


Op Lany.—As a shampoo for white hair 
there is nothing better than soap jelly. Do 
you wish directions for making it? 


Eva.—No, a little girl of fifteen is not too 
young to think of her complexion, especially 
when she is troubled with blackheads. These 
annoying blemishes often appear at your age 
and persist through the years of adolescence. 
In addition to facial treatment, two things 
are of great importance—your diet and the 
daily cleanliness of the body inside and out. 
I will send you the name of an intestinal 
antiseptic, with a cure for blackheads, on 
proper application. 


JosepH V.—I once heard a woman physi- 
cian say she could practise medicine with 
only two drugs in her armamentarium— 
iodine and strychnine. Now there is a pow- 
erful hint to you! 


L. R—Yes, Rigg’s disease, or pyorrhea, is 
on the increase. Many theories are advanced 
as to why; it would take too long to give 
them. The latest treatment, over which so 
much fuss was made, doesn’t seem to help 
in all cases. Receding, spongy gums do not 
always spell pyorrhea. A successful treat- 
ment is painting the gums with tincture of 
iodine, followed by applications of alcohol. 
Use medicated absorbent cotton, a fresh lit- 
tle pledget for each application. 


Mitprep.—The condition that your physi- 
cian called “psoriasis” is dry tetter, a very 
obstinate skin affection which is now being 
successfully handled with the light treat- 
ment. It may be hereditary; it has been 
produced by fright. Genuine cod-liver oil is 
an excellent remedy to take over a long 
period of time, its efficacy being due in no 
small measure to the iodine it contains. 


Mrs. T.—If you have any glandular tissue 
in the breasts, they can be stimulated to 
growth. Doctor Vaucaire, a French physi- 
cian, gave the name to Vaucaire Tonic, the 
formula for which I will gladly send you. 
He also advocated a lotion for external use. 


will be completely routed, and we can 
face a new season with a new com- 
plexion. 

Formulas to meet the specific com- 
plexion needs of readers will be fur- 
nished upon proper application, 


to Queries 


Gentle massage with a fattening cream, fol- 
lowed by cold douching of the breast, is also 
good. But any treatment must be persist- 
ently followed to gain results. 


FREAKISH.—It would take a long time to 
reduce your hip dimensions. Are you up to 
the task? Most of us are not equal to the 
necessary mental discipline called for by per- 
sistent endeavor in one direction. Leg 
swinging; leg exercises such as one pursues 
in bicycle riding; bag punching with the feet. 
the body lying flat upon the floor, the bag 
suspended from the’ ceiling; ball balancing 
with the feet, are some of the exercises to 
be gone through day after day if you can 
force your will to them. In addition, hot 
sitz baths at bedtime, with applications of a 
reducing ointment which I will send you, 
would help along the good work. 

Mrs. J. C. V.—Decidedly the tissues can 
be rejuvenated. The subject has been dis- 
cussed in detail several times in this de- 
partment. Only recently an article appeared 
entitled “Restoring Sagging Tissues.” Read- 
ers can always get back numbers by sending 
in the price of the magazine and naming the 
article desired. 

Spinster—So Cupid’s little shaft has 
shaken you up and you want above every- 
thing else to deny Father Time his innings! 
So you shall. Procure a copy of the article 
suggested to Mrs. J. C. V. and send to me 
for the formula of a French balm which, 
when rightly made, is a styptic that aids in 
supporting the tissues when they are bound 
up with a chin belt or bandage. 


INtERESTED.—You doubtless failed to see 
an article in this department published some 
time ago entitled “Foods in Relation to 
Health and Beauty.” Yes, physicians are 
now treating many diseases through dietetic 
means alone, and you will find your inquiry 
fairly well covered in the above-named pa- 
per. A list of youth-sustaining foods, which 
might prove of service, will be mailed to you 
if you wish it. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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SMITH'’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


You Make This 


Tobacco Experts’ Test 


The greatest tobacco experts 
in the world judge smoking to- 
bacco by its odor. They first 
rub thetobaccobriskly between 
the palms of their hands until 
the friction brings out the full 
aroma—then hold it up to the 
nose! 


That test shows which to- 
bacco is best—instantly—un- 
questionably! Try it with 
Tuxedo—then with all other 
tobaccos. Your nose will tell 
you Tuxedo has amild, fresh, 
delightful fragrance not found 
in any other tobacco. Andthe 
longer you smoke Tuxedo the 
more your taste will prove 
your nose is right. 


5c Bags 10c Tins 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 





SMITH'S 


Every Blemish Removed 


In Ten Days 


I Will Tell Every Reader of This | 
Paper How FREE. 


Your Complexion Makes or 
Your Appearence 


Mars 





PEARL LA SAGE, ae actress whe now lee to 
tell women of the most remarkable complexion treat- 
ment ever known. 


This great beauty marvel hasinstantly produced a sensation. 
Stubborn cases have been cured that baffled physicians and 
beauty specialists for years. You have never in all your life used 
or heard of anything like it. Makes muddy complexions, red 
spots, pimples, blackheads, eruptions vanish almost like magic. 
No cream, lotion, enamel, salve, plaster, bandage, mask, mas- 
sage, diet or apparatus, nothing to swallow, It doesn’t matter 
whether or net your complexion is a “fright,” whether your 
face is full of muddy spots, peppery blackheads, embarrassing 
pimples and eruptions, or whether your skin is rough and 
“porey,” and you've tried almost every thing under the sun to 
get rid of the blemishes. This wonderful treatment, in just ten 
days. positively removes every blemish and beautifies your 
skin ina marvelous way. You look years younger. It gives 
the skin the bloom and tint of purity of a freshly-blown rose, 
In ten days you can be the subject of wild admiration by all 
your friends, no matter what your age or condition of health. 
All methods now known are cast aside. There is nothing to 
wear, nothing to take internally, Your face, even arms, hands, 
shoulders are beautified beyond your fondest dreams. All this 
1 will absolutely prove to you before your own eyesin your 
mirror in tendays. This treatm entis absolutely harmless to the 
most delicate skip, and very pleasant to use. Nochangein your 
mode of living is necessary. A few minutes every day does it. 

To every reader of this paper I will give full details of this 
really astounding treatment. Let meshow you. You do notrisk 
apenny. Send meno money—just send your name and address 
on the free coupon below and I will give you full details by 
return mail, 


PEARL LA SAGE, Suite 435 
2119 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I am a reader of this paper and am entitled to know full 
details of the sensations], harmless, scientific method for 
giving marvelous beauty to the complexion and removing 
every blemish in ten davs. There is no obligation whatso- 
ever on my part for this information. 
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ring Out the Hidden Beauty 


the soiled, discolored, faded o: com- 

we is one fair to look look upon. Mercolized ax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing = aroune. resh = skin underneath. 
tho ions of true 


fined women wi! pe pee fer com: 
nate: lined W you fried ae 
Mercoliz Wax fp thons for use. gold by ria pH. 






















We'll send you a genuine Lachnite for you 
tow wear for 10 full ¢ days. If you can tell it 

it back at our expense, 
Coats t but 1-30th as much. If you decide to keep it 
pay only a few cents a month. Write for 


GENUINE LACHNITE GEMS 
their dazzling fi forever. “atet & in so) 

ire an 4 deat tests, mall tianese of i Sewer = 

z, a Easy paymen' waite 


FREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 

Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced”’ 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a poui.d 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense. 
R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
286 Fifth Aveniie, New York, Desk C-4 46 
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State New York, 








DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


You can have the same 





LASHNEEN, a hair food, applied once each day 
will absolutely produce t thick and long eyebrows and 
eyelashe Easy to apply—sure in results. Lash- 
neen is an )Orien ital formula. One box is all you will 
need. Notsoki at Droggists Mailed on receipt of 
25c coin and 2c postage, or Canadian money order. 


LASHNEEN COMPANY, Dept. 16, Philadelphia. 








DO YOU LIKE REAL 


“FASCINATING” 


Pictures, Books, Novelties, etc.? We have 
the “niftiest” out, justthe kind you like, 
Send dime for good samples and Catalog 
with nearly 100 illustrations of beautiful 
girls in “bewitching poses,’ ete. You'll 
want more after seeing samples, 
WILLIAMS PUB. CO. 
4008-30 Indiana Ave., Chicago 

















YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty tor Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 


| Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 


when answering advertisements, 
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Diamonds‘*350 
«/ OnCredit 


AMonth 











Rock Bottom Prices FREE E exons ee 
Easy Credit Terms nation 
Our import prices *“‘di- You don't pay one cent until you 
oF eut re Sagbtin your you ike it pay 
wholesalers and ire on our easy croult plan. Bot entirely extiabed 
get the tenet of this, GET OUR GREAT 116 PAGE 
paving alas wie our CA It contains over 2,000 
iil credit terms— gosatiz 1 illustrations of Diamonds, 
eight months to pay atches, Gold Jewelry. Silverware, 
Dee ee, veer fhe etc.—all the latest and most up- 
jamon. I paying So-éqto at our importer’: 


for it. Ourlarge cata- —® terms payment. ‘or 
logis free, write for it. today Delors you Forget. 


[OF TI The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. F844 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 














eleven years ago, left Earl Hocker 
with a deformed foot and paralyzed 
leg as shown in upper photograph. 
Treatment at the McLain Sani- 
tarium resulted as shown in lower 
photograph. He now walks squarely 
on both feet. Read his letter. 


larrived home all O. K.andI 
sure did surprise my father 
when I came home walk- 
ing without a cane. 

I hope every cripple will 
visit you and see the won- 
derful work you do. I will 


gladly answer any letters, 
EARL HOCKER, 
Centertown, Ky. 


For Crippled Children 


ThisprivateInstitution is devotedto 
treating children and young adults 
afflicted with Club Feet, Spinal Dis- 
eases and Curvature, Infantile Par- 
alysis, Hip Disease, Bow Legs,Wry 
Neck, etc. Write for book, Deformi- 
ties and Paralysis”—also Book of 
References, Both free. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 














< ; oe ad 
ERE is your future charted for 
| you, based on the actual average 
earnings of trained and untrained men. 
Which way will you go—up, through training, toa 
position that means good money, or down, through 
Jack of training, into the ranks of the poorly paid? 
It rests with you. And now is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, but zow. 
You can get the training that will command a 
trained man’s salary. ‘The International Corre- 
spondence Schools have helped hundreds of thou- 
sands to qualify for advancement. Let them show 
you how you can prepare yourself, in yourown home, 
for the position you want in the work you like best. 
Just mark and mail this coupon. It will be the 

first step upward. Mark and mail today. 


L. C. S., Box 3460, Scranton, Pa. 


=—_— aeTEAR OUT HER Eee oe oem cee eee eee oo 


UINTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3460, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 








MAN 





Name 
i yo 

Street 
I and No. 
l City. State. 


| Ifmame of Course you want is not in this list, write it below. 
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Any Watch 
You Want 
ON CIEDIT 


The Powder 


She Uses 


is chosen—not simply because it 
looks fine and light in the 2 box, or 

feels fine between the fin T bee 
cause it proves its me so on the face, 
where the real test comes. You, too, 
should fairy-scented Beautifier. 






wpa, )CARMEN 
| | S0c Everywhere Complexion 





blends so perfeetly with the tones of the 

ekin and aaineres os se. qoeek that you nev. 

have to worry abou’ rabbin ing or bi blowing 

offvor falling under g iinring lah or perspira: 
ou will find it distinetly 


|, STAFFORD-MILLER co., 















547 Olive Street it. Louis, Mo. 


HOWARD 





HAMILTON | 
ILLINOIS 


=sn* 30 DaysFreeTrial ho ees 





f y, and 
explain to them our most liberal 
offer ever made on a strictly 

, = —_ single shift type- 


No Money Down mission besides, if you will show 


our friends wherein it 
Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 
You take no chances with me. I am "Square Deal" Miller 


and I trust the people. That is why | am doing the great- at that. By yiposteard or letter, 


§ Simply say, 
est Credit Watch, Diamond and Jewelry business in the | TY 
country. Suppose you want any one of the county’ best makes of | woopsTock PEWRITER R CO., Dept. 0676, Chicago, Illinois 
watches? Name any one, I have it for you » Money Down, Express AGENTS scitine Woodgtock the Many sales easily made. ae 
Prepaid. A full month to carry it in 2 ‘pocket and the easiest | 8 ing Woodstock the latest great seller, Write for 
og Time -~ That's the test snes te 4 — these watches territory. Act now and be ready for bia business. 


Guaranteed 25 Y 


1Smash the Terms| | Don’t Wear a Truss 


No References Demanded 
My terms are made to suit you. You get unlimited credit, with no 
red tape, notes or collectors. All unneccessary detail left out. 


An **Open Charge’? Account 
the same kind of credit you get from your grocer. No matter where 
you live or what your income is, you can now own the finest watch, 
& beautiful diamond or any rare jewelry and never miss the money, 


Costly Catalog FREE 


Send me your name and address so I can mail you. Free and postpaid, 
the must beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed I want you to 
have this Se It's & gem, _it illustrates all makes of valuable 

gant G and a vast assortment of 
Beautiful Sometry, all on the easiest and most liberal terms. Write 
for this book today and get a letter from me that vig S make you a } 
friend 6f mine from the start. Take My Word For t 


Square Deal MILLER, Pres. 
MILLER-HOEFER CO., 701 Miller Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


BR OOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern‘ scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, — 


on o prove 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue arid meas- 
ure blanks molled tree. Send 
name and address today. 


CE. BROOKS, 212 2 State Street, Marshall, Mich 























“a ese. YOU HAVE A 
| attention to your ap eck, e 
is an absolute necessity if 

you @xpect to make the most 
out of hfe. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attrac- 
tive as possible for your own 
self - satisfaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you § 
will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not 
» by your **dooks,”” there- 
fore it ‘pays to “look your Lest’ 
at ol a Permit no one 
te ing other- 
wise: et will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the impression you 
constintly make rests the fail- 
ure or success of your life. 
Which is to be your ultimate 
destiny ? My new Nose-Shaper 
*“TRADOS” (Model 22) corrects 





2 

















“# now ill-shaped noses without 
operation, quickly, safely and 
 oclogpmenge Is pleasant and Before After 
does not interfere with ones // tte today for free booklet. which tells you how to correct tll-shaped noses without cost tf not satisfactory 





occupation, being worn at night. Mi, TRILETY, Face Specialist, “615 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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LUDEN'’S Relieve,the Your Health 
Strain on the Voice is largely in your own hands, 


Big aid to singers, speakers, Your Weight 
teachers, preachers, sales- I, a EA Oe 


men. Stop throat as you wish, 
tickle—clear 


he head. | Your Poise 
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can express uprightness, or 
downright negligence, which 
| affects your health. 


In ‘* Yellow Box’’—5Se 


I have helped 79000 of the most 
| intelligent, forceful women of America 
| to regain health and keep it. 

This magazine By my not have ad- 
vertised my work for fifteen years if 
I had not de good.” 


Tell me your defects in health or 


o> 
y figure. If. my wes is not suited to 
you, I will direct you to the help you 
I will al so send you a booklet free 
which Xm you how to stand cor- 
rectly . ans gives many points of 
MENTHOL  @ D interest o women. 
canny COUGH DROPS S c ft 
Catarrhal th ble, hacki h | — + Ne 
at t t ¢t 5 ° i 
qilanae iaaike oa pacecnnaen. | =) whe Dept. 81, 624 Michigan Bivd. 
use of Luden’s. . Chicago 


WM. H. LUDEN, Mfg. Confectioner, READING, PA, 








Miss Cocroft has well been called the ‘* Health 
| Engineer’’ for woman. 











Mrs. Graham's 












RESTORES 
GRAY HAIR 


to its natural color 
in a few days 





Try the new 
y—the Sil- 

merine way— 
ane d you'll never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
e curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 








Perfectly harmless — easily ap- 
plied — will not stain the skin or 
scalp. Positively sure in its results. 
Makes the hair rich and glossy, 
Price $1. FR 


is 3) gles @' at night with a clean 3 tooth brush, Is re 
geither Soe ae ome Soa hermes MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM 








Sestions with bottle. At your druggist’s. | 

















EIGHT MONTHS 
TO PAY 


BEAUTIFUL DIAMOND 


SENT ON APPROVAL NO MONEY DOWN 
(@) 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DELUXI 


and ot 


L.W. SWEET & CO,, Inc 
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Two Distinct and Distinguished Brewings—Each a Standard 


Fl 








for 130 Years. 


Evans’ 
€ «* Stout 


Old Reliables for health, pleasure and satisfaction. 
Supplied in Bottles and Splits by all Good Dealers. C. H. EVANS & SONS. Estab. 1786. HUDSON, N. Y. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 162, Wash., D.C. 





MAKE LARGE ANNUAL _ IN- 
COME with a small Mail Order 
business. Send for our free booklet. 
Tells how. Niagara, Box 718, Lock- 
port, New York. 





AGENTS—HERE'S WHAT THEY 
ALL WANT; concentrated liquor ex- 
tracts for making liquors at home: 
strictly legitimate; no license re- 
quired: $6 to $12 a day easy: j 
postal today: ask for free 5s 
Universal Import Co., 5145 Field: St., 
Cincinnati, O. 








AGEN%TS—Get particulars of one 
of the best paying propositions ever 
put on the market: something no 
one else sells; make $4,000 yearly. 
Address E. M. Feltman, Sales Mana- 
ger, 9742 3rd Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner, 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





WORK FOR Uncle Sam. He is the 
best employer. Big pay, sure work, 
easy hours, long vacations, rapid 
advance. Thousands of jobs open 
this year. I will help you get one. 
Write for my big Free book DY 
23 today. Earl Hopkins, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Photoplays; $10—8500 each 
paid. Experience unnecessary: de- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers 
League, 356, St. Louis. 





Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away afew five-acre tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
‘rhe owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
"an secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness. 


GUARANTEED 1916 MAILING 
LISTS, £1.00 1000. Typewritten. 
Classified. W. Morlock, 2131 Cortez 
Street, Chicago. 








Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes. Recitations, 
‘Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments. 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS—W rite for How To Ob- 
taina Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents adv ertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 








Printing 





hixe elient Printing—500 Bond Let- 
terheads, $1.75: 500 Typewritten Let- 
ters, £2.40. Send 0c for beautiful 
blotter, price list, samples. Colossus 
Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





News Correspondents 


WRITE News Items and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right book and plans Free. Press Ke- 
porting Syndicate, 449, St. Louis, Mo, 








Photoplays 


HOW to Write and Where to Sell 
Photoplays, Stories, Poems. Complete 
instructions. 25c postpaid. Tilden 
Co., 514 Pontiac Bldg., St. Louis, 








Typewriters 





WE accept scripts in any form; cor- 
rect Free: sell on Commission. Big 
Rewards! Make Money. Write us. 
Writer's Service, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y. 





WRITE Photoplays, Stories, Poems, 
$100 each: wna Sorreqpondene e pane 
start yi singe selling at once, deta’ 
free, A’ b, Co,, 310, Cincinnati 


TYPEWRITERS, all makes factory 
rebuilt by famous “Young Process.” 
As good as new, looks like new, wear 
like new, guaranteed like new. Our 
big business permits lowest cash 
prices. $10 and up. Also, machines 
rented—or sold on time. No pag § 
what your needs are we 
serve you. Write and see, now. . Young 
Typewriter Co,, Dept, 1008, Chicago. 








IDEAS WANTED—Manu facturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and _ books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson FE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washin gton, D. C. 





Song Poems 


SONG WRITERS “ Key to Suc- 
cess” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 








Salesmen 





Salesmen capable of dealing with 
persons seeking unusu ally profitable 
investments are invited to write us 
at once. Opportunity exceptional: 
commission liberal: work perma- 
nent. Brookes, 10 Wail St.. New Y York. 





$31.50 WEEKLY SALARY. Exclu- 
sive representative wanted In every 
sont in U.S. Atlantic Registry Co., 
No, 811, Moore Bldg., Richmond, Va, 
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The Taste of “PIPER” Is Unique 


In no other tobacco can you get the refreshing, 
tasty, fruity flavor that a chew of “PIPER” 
gives you. “PIPER” is the world’s greatest chew- 
ing tobacco—wholesome, appetizing and delightfully 
Satisfying. 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


The ripe white Burley leaf of which “PIPER” is made is 
unequalled for chewing, and this rare leaf is made still more 
delicious by blending through it the famous “PIPER” flavor. 
Chew “PIPER” once — and you'll never again be satisfied 
with any other tobacco. 

5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c 
cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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‘fhe Burlington 


‘SMASHES 
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Look! 


21 Ruby and Sap- 
phire Jewels— 
Adjusted to the sec- 
ond— 

Adjusted to tempera 
ture — 

Adjusted to isochron- 
ism — 

Adjusted to positions— 
25-year gold strata 
case — 

Genuine Montgomery 
Railroad Dial— 

New Ideas in Thin 
Cases. 











Watch without seeing it. 


a = temperature and isochron 
niece" 


Burlington Watch Co. * 







Every 
have’ over ej Burlingtons —a few over 5 
every submarine as weil as the big Dreadnanughts. 


Please send me (without obligation and % 
aid) your free book on — ‘e 

pith full explanation of your cash or % 

$2.50 a mo#th offer on the Burlington Wat. h. % 





-direct to you—positively the exact prices 
the wholesale dealer would have to pay. Think of 
the high-grade, guaranteed watch we offer here at 
such a remarkable price. And, if you wish, you may pay 


this price at the rate of $2.50 a month. Indeed, the 
days of exhorbitant watch prices have passed. 


e You don’t pay 
See It First .<- 








body until you 


see the watch. You don’t buy a Burlington 


Look at the splendid 


beauty of the watch itself. Thin model, handsomely 

shaped —aristocratic in every line. Then look at the 

works! There you will see the masterpiece * the watch 

makers’ skill. A perfect timepiece adjusted to positions, 
ism. 


vessel in the U. S. Navy has the Burlington Watch aboard. Many 
This includes every torpedo boat — 


Send Your Name on 
This Free Coupon 


AY Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this 


Nume * 





when you redd it. 


coupon now. You will know a lot more about watch buying 
You will be able to ‘‘steer clear’’ of 


‘e 

a 

‘, the over-priced watches which are no better. Send 
% the coupon today for the watch book and our offer. 


AEE1088 .. ...1....cccccrcvececesesesenscsscosesoosseesosssssseooecsoooessesesooees seeeees 
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Burlington Watch Co. 


19th St. & Marshall Bivd., Dept. 1158, Chicago, lll, . 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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CLIP THIS COUPON NOW and mail it—with $1.28 

—to SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, : 

New York, N. Y., and we will send you, postage paid, S 

_ this, the best dictionary in the world, bound in full 
—= leather, stamped in geld. Size, 8 by 5% "inches. 
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Here are 10 pone reasons why 
this dictionary should be in every 


home and every 


1. Itis the ONE Dictionary that con- 
tains the most complete vocabulary of 
terms (over 50,000)— 3,878 more terms, 
including 400 more proper names, than 
any other Dictionary. 


2. Itis the ONLY Dictionary in which 
every term has its own alphabetical place 
in the one and only vocabulary. It does 
not contain any separate appendices or 
tables to confuse you. 


3. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that re- 
spells for pronunciation with the Revised 
Scientific Alphabet—the only system used 
in Dictionaries in which each symbol has 
only one sound throughout the alphabet. 
Other systems use from two to three 
symbols for the same sound. 


4. Itis the ONLY Dictionary that sys- 
tematically gives the participles of verbs 
when these are irregularly formed, that 
is, not formed according to the regular 
rules of grammar. 


5. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that cives 
the comparatives and superlatives of ad- 





office— 


jectives under the adjective, when these 
are irregularly formed. 


6. Itis the ONLY Dictionary which re- 
cords systematically the irregular plurals 
of nouns. 


7. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that gives 
Etymologies, thus facilitating the study 
of the origin of words and their meanings. 
All words from the Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, 
etc., are transliterated. 


8. Itis the ONLY Dictionary which in- 
dicates the correct preposition to use. 


9. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that gives 
valuable tables in vocabulary place, as of 
coins, of constellations, planets and stars, 
of weights and measures, a full exposition 
of the metric system (with factors for 
conversion), Presidents of the United 
States, and Chief Rulers of the World. 


10, Itis the ONLY Dictionary that spe- 
cializes in Illustrations and gives 1,000 of 
these, showing the different types of 
aeroplane, architecture, bark, cattle, dog, 
flower, fowl, horse, knot, etc. 
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This is the chance of a lifetime to secure the most 
valuable helpmate in the world. Clip coupon at 
top of this announcement now and mail it to 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


79 Soe Sistemi — York, N. Y. 
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Kodak as you 20. 


Kodak photography is so simple that you can make good pictures trom the very start—and 


is less expensive than youthink. Ask your dealer to show you, or write us for 1916 catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., ROcHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 








